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FOREWORD 

For thirty-five years the T&ACHER EDUCATION WORKSHOP, which 
has been sponsored by the North Csntral Association of Col leges 
and Schools , has provided a'means whereby interested institutions 
of higher education could work cocperatively. The focus of the 
joint efforts has always been, upoi teacher education, and higher 
educat ion . The theme for each workshop is identified by the 
Teacher Educati on Project Committee of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. As has been true of each of th$ previous thi rty-five' 
workshops , opportunity was provided for each individual partici- 
pant to represent his home institution as a contributor to the 
collective efforts of the total workshop . In keeping with past 
workshops, efforts were made to focus the interests and concerns 
of each' individual toward the general theme Of the workshop, 
GOVERNANCE' AND LEADERSHIP IN TEACHER. EDUCATION . 

The general outline of the 1982-1983 project year began with 
the residential summer workshop described in this report. The 
theme was studied , and written summaries of all of the activit ies 
are contained in this document. The written report which follows, 
can, at best, provide only a partial summarization of the overall 
cognitive outcomes resulting from the workshop . Of equal importance 
and significance , moreover , was a broad array of affective 
encounters which every participant experienced . Ball State 
University was asked to host the 1982 workshop.' -The special 
opportunities avai lable and the past experience of hosting the 
NCA Workshop at Ball State contributed much. 

Interpersonal re latipnships among the workshopper s and staff 
members in and of themseAves made valuable contributions toward a 
greater understanding of the dynamics of teacher education. The 
housing arrapgements andysocial activities for workshop partici- 
pants presented ac itional opportunities for learning . 

L 

Total success of the workshop must be attributed to the 
efforts of each individual workshopper. However, it was through 
the skillful efforts of Dr. John Strouse , Co-Director of the 
Workshop , that unity and continuity were achieved . The services 
of Mrs. Jean Redkurn as Workshop Secretary are noteworthy . For 
the final production of this re'port, I am personally indebted to 
Mrs. Redburn, Mrs. Mary Jo Terre 11 , and other support personnel 
fpom the Department, of Secondary , Higher and Foundations of 
Education at Ball State University , who have contributed their 
special skills and energies in bringing this publication to 
fruition . 



To the ' facu lty , staff , and administration at . Ball State 

University indebtedness for the complete support and willing « 

assistance , which were provided throughout the entire workshop, are 
acknowledged . 




Donald eW . Jones fp Chairman 
North Central Association 
Teacher Education Project 




Robert P. Bell, President, Ball State University 
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THE TEACHER EDUCATION PROJECT 
Background 

For thirty-five years (1947-*1982) the North Central 
Accrediting Association sponsored the activities of its committee 
on Institutions foi Teacher ^Education and the Teacher Education 
Project.. Throughout the thfr ty-five , history of the sponsorship, 
many different activities were implemented. For the past five 
years the structure and direction have been provided through the 
Teacher Education , Project. This program also enjoys the spdnscr- 
ship of the North Central Association, During the most recent* 
years, 1979-1980, 1980-1981, and 1981-1982, the major activity of 
the , project , the summer workshop, was also sponsored by the 
American Association *of Colleges fox Teacher Education, 

flRe most outstanding ai\d well-knfcwn contribution of the 
* former Committee was the* support and sponsorship of a Teacher 
Education Workshop. As a resuit of internal changes in the make- 
up of the North Central Association itself, it became necessary 
to alter the structure of the "project". The objectives and . 
operation, however, have remained essentially unchanged. ' In 
order to gain the full impact aijd benefits of the workshop over 
a thirty-five year .period to institutions of higher education 
accredited by the North Central Association, it would be necessary 
for ohe to study at considerable length each of the products of 
the total project, (1*) the workshop, (2) the Presidents* and ■ 
Deans 1 Annual Meetincj, ,and (3) other similar activities 
sponsored throughout' the long history of the Association. Some 
institutions have chosen to participate in the teacher education 
activities for the full thirty-five year period. 

The initial chapter of this publication contains the 
following basic elements: 

, 1. a review statement describing the past activi ties- and 



2. a description of the Teacher Education Project as it 
presently operates. 
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Rationale * 

The activities of the Teacher Education Project have served 
a significant purpose for the Commission on Research and Service 
and the Council on Research' and Service of the North Central 
Accrediting Association. In the. past, Committee activities 
included research elements, but the major direction of the 
Teacher Education Project has been to provide desired services 
to institutions throughout the North Central Region who have 
chosen to avail themselves of opportunities for self improvement. 
» Repeatedly, reinforcement and encouragement have been provided by 
faculty and administration representatives from the institutions 
served by the project. Each year an activity is identified which 
focuses upon an area of common concerru A nucleus of institutions 
(all accredited by the tforth Central Association) have felt a 
direct need for participation in this activity throughout its 
entire thirty-five year history. \ 

\ 

* 

Purposes ,and objectives 

The overall goal of the Teacher Education Project is to 
strengthen the educational programs of North Central Association 
accredited institutions of higher education through the 
continuation of the activities of the project. The Teacher 
Educ.ation Project Committee achieves this goal by supporting the 
following objectives. 



Objectives of the NCA Teacher Education Project ; 

.1. to provide initiative and leadership through the Teacher' 
Education Project which will permit interested insti- 
tutions to work jointly and cooperatively in studying 
programs in teacher education as well as general 
problems of higher education; 

2. to invite* broad institutional participation from 
throughout the NCA Region; 

* - * * 

3. to provide direction to the Teacher Education Project^ 
and to maintain a constant evaluation of the project; 

4. to establish and maintain appropriate working relation- 
ships with regard to project activities such as: 

a. summer "Teacher Education Workshop"; 

b. annual "Coordinator Visits" to participating 
institutions; 

c. publication and distribution of the results of 
project ;act ivities; 
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d. development of program activities for the annual 
NCA Meeting. 



, Procedures Identified 

1. The project committee is maintained by filling vacancies 
from participating institutions. The Teacher Education 
Project Committee is comprised of from five to nine 
members. 

2. The Teacher Education Project Committee selects a chair-? 
person and determines the total activities which will 

be included in the Teacher Education Project. The 
chairperson of the Teacher Education Project Committee 
serves as the Director of the ^Project. 

3. The Teacher Education Project Committee serves as the 
Board of Directors. 

4. Each y£ar the Teacher Education Project Committee 
evaluates the project activities and makes appropriate 
r ecommendat ions . 



Personnel . . 

There have been no full-time personnel associated with the 
project at any, time in the entire thirty-five year history. All 
activities of the Teacher Education* Project Committee and the 
project have been voluntary. Many of the expenses of the summer 
workshop, including the personnel associated with this activity, 
were largely assumed by the Participating Host Institution. 
Project Coordinators are chosen from the list of past work- 
shoppers; they are hot paid for their services except for 
expenses and a modest hooiorarium. 41 



Target Group 

The primary targets of the goals of the Teacher Education 
Project have been institutions of higher education. The direct 
services to the institutions which elect to participate are 
obvious. In addition to the direct target services, publications 
supported by the Committee are available to all NCA ins titutions I 

The workshop goals serve both faculty and administrators 
from participating institutions. Of course, the entire teaching 
profession is also served by the annual focus upon a critical 
problem relating to teacher education. Through the continued 
use of coordinator visits (as well as the alternatives presented 
in the Project Description), all participating institutions gain 
additional benefits. (See "A Guide to the Coordinator's Visit") 



Product or Activities 

A full explanation of the "Cooperative Teacher Education 
Project" follows in this chapter. While minor changes are 
constantly initiated by the Committee, ti>e essentia}, thrust will 
continue throughout the 1982-1983 project year. Notice of the 
specific "themes" will be communicated to NCA institutions. 



The general purpose of the Teacher Education Project is the 
improvement of teacher education. Such improvement is heavily 
dependent upon the study of educational problems in each indivi- 
dual institution. The in-service growth of faculty members 
which is designed to qualify them for leadership assignments is 
another goal. c It.is through success in solving current problems 
and through the sharing of these successes that the improvement 
of educational programs in the participating colleges will be 
brought about. 

Probably the greatest benefit of the project is the fact of 
cooperation. Similar joint efforts have demonstrated that when 
colleges set out to help each other, they greatly help them- 
selves. Cooperation leads to creative effort. 



Members of the Teacher Education Project Committee are 
selected from participating institutions. Present members of the 



general Purpose of the Project 



Sponsorship and Direction 



Committee are: 



James Chapman , President 
West Liberty State College 
West Liberty, West Virginia 



1977-78 through 1982-83 



Donald Deselms, Vice President 
Chadron State College 
Chadron, Nebraska 



1982-83 through 1987-88 



F. Clark Elkins 
Vice President for University 



Relations and Development 
Northern Arizona University 
Flagstaff, Arizona 



1981-82 through 1986-87 



ident for Academic Affairs 
The School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Missouri 



Wayne 'Huddleston, Vice Pres 



1981-82 through 1986-87 
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Mossie Richmond 

Vice President University 



Relations 
Arkansas State University 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 



1981-82 through 1986-87 



Donald W. Jones, Chairman 
Department of Secondary, Higher 

and Foundations of Education 

and Director, Secondary, . 

Teacher Education c 
Ball State University 

Muncie, Indiana ■ 1969-70 .through 1983-84 



The North Central Association Teacher Education Project 
Committee is responsible for finances of the project, for deter-* 
mining major policy, and for general supervision and direction 
Of the project* It is assisted by a number of staff members 
known as Project Coordinators, who normally serve for a three- 
year term- Individuals presently serving in this capacity 'aire : 

Donald Jones 
Chairman Department and 
Director Secondary Education 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 

Darlene Miller * 
Chairman, Department -of Education 
Anderson College 
Anderson, Indiana 

Robert Moon 

Administrative Assistant to President 
Andrews University 
Berrien Springs, Michigan 

Edwin Moore 

Director, Student Teaching 
University of Wisconsin — Platteville 
Platteville, Wisconsin 

John Strouse 

Professor Secondary Education 
Ball State University 
* Muncie, Indiana 

Project Coordinators serv.e the workshop, make annual visits 
to Colleges, and stimulate and facilitate inter-institutional 
collaboration. Both committee members and coordinators devote 
part time only to the* work. 4 There are no regularly paid 
personnel connected with the entire project* 
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Project Activities 

Summer Workshop 

The summer workshop is regarded as a valuable means of 
helping orepare staff members for leadership in directing 
institutional development and improvement, in initiating such 
programs, and, in general, in facilitating cooperative thinking 
and sharing with reference to the fmprovement of teacher education, 
ConAtqutntly, participating co££ege-6 ant expected to 4end a 
KtpKt^tntativz to tkt vooAkthop eac/i 4umm£/i. 

Each workshop is devoted to intensive consideration of the 
problems which concern the individual colleges. Workshops also 
provide a period for training the leadership personnel needed for 
continued study of problems by individual colleges during the 
year. Each year a report containing proceedings of the summer 
workshop is distributed to the participating colleges and is 
available for purchase at cost* 

The workshop report provides considerable insight into the 
processes and outcomes of the workshop, but at the same time, 
what is perhaps the most significant outcome of the activity is 
not recorded at all within the pages of this record. This out- 
come consists of the change that is effected within the work- 
shoppers themselves as a result of "the three weeks of intensive 
struggle with the particular problems of their own institutions. 
They consult with experts and examine the professional literature 
on these problems and they exchange information and experiences 
with the representatives from other institutions at the workshop 
concerning common problems. Realizing the fundamental importance 
of systematic study of institutional problems and broadening or 
putting to the test their appreciation of colleagues in disci- 
plines other than their own are also emphasized. Many facets of 
institutional operation and the tasks and challenges of higher 
education as a whole rather than simply one's own institution 
become apparent. Indeed, one fundamental purpose in operating 
the workshop is to produce exactly these personal gains. 

Over a period of several years some colleges have accumu- 
lated a group of faculty and administrators, who, having had the 
workshop experience, constitute a powerful nucleus for providing 
leadership and direction not only in institutional research, but 
also in other phases of operation. Such a nucleus in the faculty 
can mean the difference between a dynamic academic atmosphere 
and a dead one, between active efforts to f ace real needs for 
change and. a satisfaction with the status quo, between a closely 
knit staff that operates harmoniously and one that has noticeably 
divided itself between faculty devotion beyund the call of duty 
and the performance only of necessary tasks. For these reasons 
some colleges have sent two representatives to the workshop. * 
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Coordinator Services 

The project maintains a staff of Project Coordinators, v^o 
often assist the workshop staff. Thus, they may help to pro- 
vide leadership for the workshop and become acquainted with the 
representatives and the problems which they are studying. One 
of the coordinators may serve as Co-Director of the Workshop for 
the three-week period. 

A Project Coordinator also visits each college for at least' 
one day'each year. The .chief function of 'these visits is first 
to stimulate institutional development, and second, to facili- 
tate the testing of the soundness of plans by the . exper iences of 
other colleges. "Also, in order to provide for the sharing of 
exper iences among the participating colleges, each coordinator 
attempts, during this visit to the campus, not only to impart 
pertinent information which he/she already has about problems 
and practices in other colleger, but also ( to acquire additional 
knowledge which he/she may share with other institutions in 
subsequent visits. The visit by the coordinator or the use of 
one of the following alternatives is also ^ condition of 
participation in the project* 



Alternatives to Coordinator Visits 

Instead of having a visit every year by dne of the regular 
coordinators, each college participating in the Teacher Education 
Project may elect one of the following four alternatives. These 
alternatives are open for use during any academic year upon 
application before October 30th- by any institution which . 
actively participated in the Committee's Project during the 
year immediately preceding. The deadline date is necessary in 
order that the use of the alternatives may be taken into 
account in planning for coordinator visits. Visits are normally 
planned to include two or three colleges in one trip so as to 
conserve the coordinator's time and the project funds. 

1. The first alternative is that of the Regional (tioik 
Con££ltnc£* Such an event may be planned by the participating 
colleges in one or two states, with or without attendance at the-" 
conference by institutions not in the project. (At least two 
participating colleges must cooperatively select this plan.) In 
general, the purpose of the conference would be to have a 
relatively 'small number of colleges work intensively over a 
period of perhaps two days on some rather clearly defined educa- 
tional problem. Each institution eligible to use this alter- 
native will be reimbursed for actual expenses in connection with 
the conference up to the amount of $100.00 (representing the 
coordinator's honorarium and a portion of the coordinator's 
travel expenses for any one college). A portion of this sum 
could also be used for printing, etc. Under this alternative 
pfie Committee will send one of its regular coordinators to the 
work conference, and will defray the honorarium and travel 
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expenses involved. The primary reason for sending* the coordi- 
nator to the conference is to have him/her meet with these campus 
leaders from participating institutions as a group and individually, 
The coordinator may also assume a nominal .assignment in connection 
with the conference, but, if "he/she is given a major role, proper 
compensation should be given by tne colleges conducting the 
conference. *In no event, however, should this responsibility 
interfere with the coordinator's primary purpose of giving 
adequate time to the chairmen of the work conference. Finally, 
the colleges undertaking the work conference will be expected ^o ( 
prepare a report summarizing the results of the conference for\ 
distribution to all institutions participating in the Teactier 
Education Project. The Project Committee will bear the cost> of 
copying and distributing the report. 

2. A second alternative to the coordinator's visit is the 
I ntZK-V Citation P&an. A small number of colleges in the same 
region may join in an arrangement whereby each takes a turn 
serving as host to a delegation of visitors from each of the 
others. Careful plans must be made by the host college so. that 
the visit will have maximum value for the staff members from 
other ^stitutions, who may spend part of their time in making 
observations, but who also will engage in intimate dicussions 
with one another and with their hosts. 

7 

Each of the, participating colleges . taking part in such an 
inter-visitation plan will be reimbursed for expenses actually 
incurred, up to the amount of $100.00. The Committee will also 
bear the cost of copying and distributing to the colleges parti- 
cipating in its project any report prepared on the results of the 
inter-visitations . 

3. A third alternative to the coordinator's visit is the 
CooptKOLtivt RztzaKch Study. Two or more participating institu- 
tions may join in research on a common problem with, again, » 
reimbursement made for expenses actually incurred up to the 
amount of $100.00 to each college involved. These colleges will 
be expected to prepare a report of their undertaking. When they 
have concluded the report the Project Committee will defray the 
cost of reproducing it and distributing, it to all colleges 
participating in the Teacher Education Project. 

4. The fourth and last alternative to the visit by a 
regular cpordinator Consists of a V<i4i£ by a SpzciaZiAt-CooKdinatoK, 
and involves only a single institution^ A college participating 

in the Committeejs Project may be working intensively on some 
problem on which it desires consultation with an expert. It may 
then request the Project Committee. for permission to have a visit 
by a qualified person. Upon arrival of the proposal, arrangements 
may be made for a visit during the year by such a specialist- 
coordinator with reimbursement for the tfbnorarium and travel being 
made by the Project Committee for expenses actually incurred up to 
the amount of $100.00. 
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In this last alternative, the specialist-coordinator will 
be expected to submit a brief report to the Projects Committee in 
order that they may be kept informed on what is being done in - 
connection with the project in the college or colleges with 
which he/she has been working • 



Each institution it obligated to 4 e.nd one. >ie.p>i<L*<Lntati\)<l to 
the. 4>umme./i voonkthop, but i& it dtninz* to do so, it may *e.nd two, 
? anticipation in the. tntine. pioje,ct will baqin with Kaput* tnta- 
tion x in thz vooikthop. A workshopper may be either a teacher or 
an administrative officer , and he/she* may be connected with any 
of the instructional departments. Also important are potential 
qualities of leadership, communication, and vital interest in ■ 
teacher education and its relation to the total ""college program. 
It is important that the institutional representative to the 
workshop be chosen early so that he/she can make proper prepar- 
ation for attending the workshop and so that the college cap 
plan for the absence from the campus while in attendance^/ 

Some participating colleges have established a L^cal North 
Central Association Project Committee which plans and carries 
out studies of institutional problems, arranges for ythe coordi- 
nator's visit, provides for the distribution of materials, acts 
as a general discussion-forum group to keep the faculty 
intelligent and sympathetic about its undertaking, and keeps the 
project as a whole informed of the college's activities and 
progress through the coordinator. 



Participation in the progr^myrequires a contribution of 
$800.00 per year from each member college.* This par ticipation_ 
fee is used to finance expenses of the workshop, and dot* 
-include registration expenses for one institutional representative 
to the le.ache.ti Education Wotikthop, This amount does not cover 
the living expenses or transportation for those attending the 
summer workshop. It is expected that each college will 
establish local policies regarding such expanses. Staff costs 
for the workshops are assumed by the Cooperating Host University. 
The fee of $800.00 is payable on or .before July 15, preceding 
the academic year to which it applies. 



The publication of a report on significant developments of 
the workshop program is one basic goal of the project. Special 
emphasis is given to each of the various workshop activities 
together with specific illustrations of workshopper projects. 
These reports of the summer workshops are regular publications 
of the Teacher Education Project and are distributed to member 
institutions. Titles of the most recent publications are: 



Institutional Obligations 




Publications 



* Effective for 1982-1983 Project Year. 
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.1970-71 Human Relations in Teacher Education ' 

1971- 72 Innovations in Human Relations in Teacher Education 

1972- 73 Performance-Based Teacher Education 

1973- 74 PBTE: Selective Retention 

1974- 75 Leadership in Teacher Education: The Dependent 

Variable for Change 

1975- 76 Continued Professional Development of Practicing 

Teachers: What Roles for Institutions of Higher 
Education? 

1976- 77 Evaluation in Teacher Education 

1977- 78 Accountability in Teacher Education 

1978- 79 Undergraduate Education: The Preparation of 

Teachers 

1979- 80 The B'ull Range of Prof ess ionaLj^a^ocatory Experiences 

for Educational Personnel: Imperatives for the Future 

Teache/ Education Centers to' Provide New Roles for 
Highe/ Education 

1980- 81 ^irrti-Cultural/Multi- Etjinic^ Education (Ball State) 

198178^ Multi-Cultural/Multi-Ethnic Ed ucatipn (Northern 
C^V^r izona University) 

1982-83 Leadership and Governance in Teacher Education 
A Guide to the Coordinator's Visit 

Introduction 

Each institution participating in the NCA Teacher Education 
Project may be visited once each project year by a member of the 
coordinator staff. The visit continues for a day or two and is 
planned jointly by* the coordinator and the host institution. 
Whether the visit turns out to be a red-letter day or just 
another event in the affairs of the college depends primarily 
)on the care and skill with which plans are made and carried out. 



F unctions of the Coordinator 

u 



1. ffte CooKdln&lon. NG§ a "Jack-OA-AZJt-TKadu". Through- 
out the process of making plans it is important to keep in mind 
the primary jfuh^tions of the coordinator and of his/her visit. 
The coordinator ^qmes from a busy life as a full-time college 
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worker; activities as a coordinator are taken on in' addition to 
regular duties. Therefore, the coordinator does not come to the 
local campus as an omniscient expert who is ready* to provide the 
answers to any and all educational problems that may arise, and 
could not possibly Le a specialist in all fields. The Committee 
Project would soon come to grief if the participating colleges 
were to use the coordinator to solve their own problems for them. 
The project not only does not pretend to offer such expert 



ervices; it recognizes the inevitable failure that would result 



2. Shafting and CoopzKation a* tht Ba*i6 ioK thz Cooidina- t 
£ok'a Wo/ife. The function of the coordinator is rather that of 
stimulating and assisting the host institution to plan and to 
execute teacher education studies and program development, 
especially by sharing with them the experiences of other . 
institutions and by providing for interchange through direct 
contacts between two or more participating colleges. The funda- 
mental basis of the entire project is that of sharing and 
cooperation; experience has shown that college faculties can be 
stimulated to increased interest and to more fruitful progress 
in the study of a great variety of problems by this means. The 
coordinator's visit is one of the important links in the chain 
used to foster the inspiration and assistance that can come„ from 
such, interchange and cooperative endeavor. 

3. Summary o& the. CooKdinatoi' 4> Function. The coordinator 
then corner as a collaborator and as an 'aid. Special strengths 
of each coordinator generally lie in a knowledge of the 
activities ir. other colleges participating in the project, and 
in the ability to use techniques of group leadership in 
encouraging and assisting the host institution. . Since the coor- 
dinators are outsiders with a background of visits to nqmerous 
colleges, they may be able to see the iocal situation, its 
needs and activities, in a fairly broad perspective and thus be 
able to point up some of its significant elements and inter- 
relationships. The coordinator's visit, therefore, should be 
planned with a view to reaping the maximum values through the 
functions which he/she is expected to perform. 

Tkt cooKdinatbK it HOT an tvaZuatoK ion. accizditation! 



Dates for the Coordinator's Visit 

1. Time. o& VtaK'iofi tht Vilit. The particular dates for 
the visit by the coordinator to the college campus should be 
worked out jointly between the coordinator and the individqal 
designated by the. president of the host institution. Many 
colleges have found that the coordinator can be most helpful 
early in the academic year by assisting in planning a program 
and getting it underway. This is very likely to be a sound 
choice, although some colleges prefer to have the visit come 
relatively late in the year sp that they will have achieved 
certain progress or results which can be demonstrated to the 
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coordinator and presented for his/her examination* 

2. Two ok Thnzi £oLI<lq<l* Usually Intiadzd In One. T/ilp. 
Whenever possible the coordinator attempts to arrange to visit 
two or three colleges on the same trip. This is done not only 
to conserve tjime and energy and to reduce the extent of absence 
from his/her full-time position, but al£o to assure the most 
economical use of the Committee's funds. The annual fee paid by 
the participating colleges would be all together inadequate if 
such combination visits were not employed as often as possible. 

3. Co opzn.a.tlon In AnncLnglng and Abiding by tl\e. Salt* ion. 
a Combination T/ilp. It becomes important then that the several 
colleges which the coordinator desires to visit on 0 a single trip 
cooperate by agreeing to a comBdnation oi dates which will make 
'this possible. One way for the coordinator to facilitate this, 
after learning of the general time of year that visits are 
.desired, is to present to the colleges several alternative dates 
on which such a combined trip can be made. It is especially 
important after the college has agreed on a date for the visit 
that It abide, by tklt agKte.me.nt and not request a change. It 
would be unfair to ask the other colleges to change also, and 
the inevitably result is the expenditure of the time, energy, 
and f und'sVn^cessary for the coordinator to make two trips where 
one would have sufficeeL 



Preparing for the Visitation 

1. Oiganlzlnq fioK the. Vltlt. Initial contacts are made with 
the president of the institution regarding coordinator visitation 
schedules. The coordinator ordinarily will, at the same time, 
contact the person who represented the college at the previous 
Teacher Education Workshop regarding the visit. The coordinator 
may visit with the, wor kshopper about the forthcoming visit; 
therefore, some plans will already have been proposed by the two 
in consultation with each other. 

If there is a local Teacher Education Workshop Committee 
(in some instances consisting of former wor kshoppers) *it may 
take the responsibility for planning the visit. If such a 
group does not exist/ the person making arrangements will need 
to seek counsel where he/she dan find it and will always make 
sure that appropriate administrative of f icials- are consulted and 
that final plans a%e supported by them. 

O 

2. Providing Advanced Information to the. Coonilnaton.. The 
coordinator would appreciate receiving copies of published 
materials that describe the purRose, structure, and program of 
each college to be visited. This should include the brochures, 
a faculty handbook, if. one is available, x etc. Recent special 
reports of study group and research projects would also be of 
interest. 
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If the college is engaged in any special activities growing 
out of the cooperative project, reports of these would be of 
particular interest to the coordinator • The coordinator should 
have a copy of the^planned schedule of activities well before 
his/her arrival. 

< 

Preparing the Faculty for the Visits 

The person responsible for making arrangements for the 
visit should make certain that appropriate faculty know about 
and understand the*role of the coordinator. The detailed pro- 
gram prepared for this event should be publicized in advance. 
In this connection, special emphasis should be given to the 
function of the coordinator and what is or is not expected of 
him/her. This will not only avoid disillusionment on the part 
of faculty members who otherwise might erroneously e^xgect the 
coordinator tc "dish out all the answers" and pass judgement 
on local matters, but it will also pave the way for the host 
institutior to profit in maximum measure from the visit. 

Planning the Program for the Coordinator's Visit 

• 1. Planning in Te^im* oh Local Need*. If the college is to 
receive maximum benefit from the coordinator's visit, careful 
plans should be made for it. In general, these plans should 
rest not on. what, the coordinator wants, but on what the college 
would like to have the coordinator do in v£$w of the function 
which he/she may be expected to serve. Suggestions from the 
coordinator, however, should be sought. Detailed information of 
the program and the schedule of meetings which are finally 
developed should be completed well in advance of the visit. 

2. Length the. Vi&it. The common practice is for the * 
coordinator's visit to continue for a day or a day-and-a-half , 
although in special cases it may occupy two full days. The 
hours^of arrival and departure of the coordinator should be 
ascertained in advance and plans should be made for utilizing 
all of the time while on the hos campus to greatest advantage. 
This could include the evening of arrival if sufficient time is 
available. 

3. The Coordinator* 6 Relationship to tht Faculty 9 tlit 
Student Body* and. the. Study Committe.e.6 . The main purposes of 
the coordinator during the visit are to stimulate and to aid 
faculty and administrative committees which are erigaged in 
institutional studies and program development. Except, however, 
for informing students or staff more fully of the purposes and 
values of the cooperative project, or discussing a problem which 
is of general and active concern for them, formal speeches are v 
at best extra-curricular activities. The core of the plans 
made for the coordinator's visit should consist of meetings with 
committees that are studying institutional problems :.n general , 
and teacher education problems specifically. 
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-4 . Pn.zpa.KinQ &on. Committed lAzzting* with tkd Qoon.dina.toh.. 
Careful plans should be made for each committee meeting/* The 
coordinator should be quickly oriented and brought up to date on. 
the most recent developments* A progress report prepared in 
advance, summarizing the work of the committee to date, defining 
problems an,d issues, outlining basic evidence, and listing 
questions still to be considered will be very helpful, along 
with an agenda for the meeting. Each committee member and the 
coordinator should be provided with a copy of such materials. 
The group should proceed as expeditiously as possible to a 
consideration of the topics and problems which have been pre- . * 
pared in advance for that purpose and listed in the agenda. The 
cooled ncLtoK^wilJL be a mtmbtn. orf tkz gn.oup, participating in tht 
dibtixooion arid an6vozn.ing quz^tion* pn.Z4zntzd 9 bat in go.nzn.al, 
should not be expected to mafee a &on.ma.l speech. 

5. Additional Appn.opn.iatt Activitiz.*; 

a. Coordinator meetings with, student groups; 

b. Coordinator meetings with administrative officers; 
* These should provide an opportunity for mutual 

exchange of information and suggestions, and 
especially to give the administrators an oppor- 
v tunity to tell the coordinator exactly what they 

think of the project and how it can be improved. 
These meetings should, therefore, be held in 
private.* 

c. Coordinator meetings with individual faculty 
1 members; 

V 

d. Helping the coordinator to help other colleges; 
That feature of the college which- may have special 
significance or interest to other institutions 
should be explained and, when possible, demon- 
strated. The coordinator should be given oppor- 
tunities to^ observe them so that full information 
can be shared on visits to other-colleges. 
Similarly, if. there are any materials of special - • 
value that the college has recently produced, the 
coordinator should be provided with copies of them 
so that the information may be shared with other 
institutions. 

♦ 

6. Planning th<L Vitit £o A4>4>un.t the. Gn.aatd6t ValutA^ 
The foregoi?hg discussion was designed to suggest some v. c the 
ingredients which might go into a good program for the coordi- 
nators visit. No college is expected to include all of these 
suggestions for any one such event; in fact, the attempt* to do so 
would probably require several days rather than only one or two. 
The particular activities included' in the program for the visit 
should be chosen in the light of the needs of the local situation 
and the strengths of the coordinator. These suggestions are 
intended as an aid in making the coordinators services most 
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fruitful to the college, not to dictate the program or to make 
the job easier. The coordinator would "rather be worked hard 
during his stay and be of maximum help, than to have too little 
to do and not be of the greatest service. 



J 



Care, Feeding, and Housing of Coordinators ~ y 

1. EntaKtalnrnZYit U Not Expected. The chief reasopr for 
this final section is to make clear the fact that the c<£llege is 
not expected' to entertain the coordinator during the- visH. 
Each coordinator is reimbursed from the Committee 1 s funds for 
all expenses. 

2/ U*e o<5 Lunzkzon and Vlnnti Hou/u. It may be remembered 
when making plans for me^l times that the coordinator is on the 
campus primarily for educational purposes; 'Thus, the luncheon 
and dinner hours could appropriately be used for meetings in a 
convenient place with formal and/or informal groups or 
committees (if desired by the host institution) • 

3. Lodging rfo/i tkz CoondincLton. Since the campus visits 
are strenuous experiences for coordinators and since they 
desire to do their. best while on v the campus/most coordinators- 
prefer to stay at a local motel if one is available, or ia a 
9ollege guest room, rather than being invited to a priva'te home. 



PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS 1982-1983 



WorksHopper President/Chancellor 



ANDERSON COLLEGE 
Anderson , Indiana 

ARKANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 

BALL STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Muncie, Indiana 



Darlene Miller 



Bill Paschal 
Donna McNierney 
Jim Rosenberger 



Robert Reardon 



William Chance * Ray Thornton 



Robert Bell 



CENTRAL STATE UNIVERSITY 
Edmond , Ok lahoma 

COLLEGE OF THE OZARK S 
Clarksville , Arkansas 

CONCORDIA TEACHERS C0LtrE£E 
Seward, Nebraska 

FORT HAYS .STA.TE UNIVERSITY 
Hays, -Kansas 



Edgar Petty 
Robert Basham 
Glenn Einspahr 
Don Fuertges 



William Lillard 



Fritz Ehren 



Michael Stelmachowicz 



G. W. Tomanek 
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MORNINGS IDE COLLEGE ' 
Sioux City, fowa 

NORTHERN ARIZONA UNV. 
Flagstaff , Arizona 

OAKLAND UNIVERSITY 
Rochester , Michigan 

SCHO'OL OF THE OZARKS 
Point Lookout, Missouri 

TAYLOR UNIVERSITY 
Upland, Indiana 



Sharon Ocker 
No Workshopper 
Jean Easterly 
Ruth Anderson 
Daniel Jeran 



WEST LIBERTY STATE COLLEGE Billie Jo Rieck 

West Liberty, W. Virginia Beth Snee 

WISCONSIN UNV . -PLATTEVILLE 

Platteville, Wisconsin No Workshopper 



Miles Tommeraasen 
Eugene Hughes 
Joseph Champagne 
^toward Keeter, Acting 
Gregg Lehman 
James- Chapman 
Warren Carrier 



AftCTE INDIVIDUAL REPRESENTATIVES 



Raymond Anderson 
University of Maryland 4 
College Park, Maryland 

Ted Bitner 

Chadron State College 4 
Chadron, Nebraska 

Fred Bunt 

Pace University 

New York City, New York 

Barbara Burch - 

Memphis State University 

Memphis , Tennessee 



Sam Guer r iero 

Alder son-Broaddus College 

Philippi, West Virginia 

Paul Lloyd 

Rio Grande College 

Rio Grande, Ohio 

Richard Moore 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 



A Guide to the Coordinator 1 s Visit 



Printed: August 1, 1951 

Revised: April 23, 1963 

Revised: .September 17, 1973 

Revised: October. 20, 1974 



Revised: Nqvember 10, 1978 

Revised: November 20, 1979 

Revised: October 30, 1980 

Revised:- October 15, 1$81 
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CHAPTER II 
THE 35TH ANNUAL WORKSHOP 
Summer , 1982 



PurpQses of the Workshop 

The summer workshop is one of the basic activities of the 
cooperative project and is designed to serve the institutions 
and their individual representatives. Purposes are as follows: 

1. to provide member institutions specialized 
information on ti.mely topics developed and 
disseminated by workshop participants; 

2. to enhance the professional knowledge and 
acquaintances of participants. 



Sponsorship 

The 1982 workshop was made possible with the help of Ball 
State University and the North Central Association Teacher Educa- 
tion Project member institutions. Each member institution 
1 contributed to this project through a general fee of which a 
I part was given to the summer workshop. In addition, the 
' institution or the workshop participant covered living, and other 
inbidental expenses. Although the workshop could not exist with' 
out member and participant support, the host institution bore a 
sizeable portion of the costs. Ball State University provided 
' a portion of the costs and through the Department of Secondary, 
Higher and Foundations of Education provided' facilities, equip- 
ment and personnel. Various departments contributed speakers; 
the library contributed personnel services and complete use of 
facilities? and many other individuals and organizations helped. 



Workshop Personnel, 1982 

Participants 

Raymond Anderson, Assistant Dean, College of Education, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 20740 

Anderson, Ghair, Department of' Education, The School of the" 
O.zarks, Point Lookout, Missouri 65726 
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' Robert Basham, Professor of Social Studies , The College of the 
Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas 72830 

4 

Ted Bitner, ^Assistant Professor of Educational Administration, 
Chadron State College, Chadron, Nebraska 69337 

Fred Bunt, Dean, School of Education, Pace University, Pace Pla^a, 
New York City, New York 10038 

Barbara Burch, Associate Dean, College of Educatiqm, Memphis State 
University, Memphis, Tennessee 38152 

William Chance, Professor and Acting Chairman, Department of 

Elementary Education, Arkansas State Unv,, State University, 
Arkansas 72467 

Don Davis, Professor of Education and President Emeritus, The 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas 72830 

Jean Easterly, Associate Professor Education, Oakland University, 
Rochester, Michigan 48*063 

Glenn Einspahr, Associate Dean of Education, Concordia Tea&hers 
College, Seward, Nebraska 68434 

Don Fuertges, Chair, Department of Health, Physical Education amd 
Recreation, Fort Hays State University, Hays, Kansas 67601 

Sam Guerriero, Chair, Division of Education, Alder son-Broaddus 
College, Philippi, West Virginia 26416 

Daniel Jeran, Assistant to Vice-President Academic Affairs, Taylor 
University, Upland, Indiana 46989 

Paul Lloyd, Chair, Professional Education, Rio Grande College, 
Rio Grande, Ohio 45674 

Donna McNierney, .Doctoral Fellow, Secondary Education, Ball State 
'University, Muncie, Indiana 47306 

Darlene Miller, Chair, Department of Education, Anderson College, 
Anderson, Indiana 46011 

Richard Moore, Assistant Dean, School of Education, Miami Unv., 
Oxford, Ohio 45056 

*i 

Sharon Ocker, Head, Department of Education, Morningside College, 
Sioux City, Iowa 51106 

Bill Paschal, Professor Educational Psychology, Ball State Unv,, 
Muncie, Indiana 47306 

Edgar Petty, Professor of Education, Central State University, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 73034 
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Billie Jo Rieck, Chair, Department of Education, West Liberty 
State College, West Liberty, West Virginia 26074 

Jim Rosenberger, Doctoral Fellow, Secondary Education, Ball State 
University, Muncie, Indiana 47306 

Beth Snee, Associate Professor of Education, West Liberty State j 
College, West Liberty, West Virginia 26074 

Workshop Staff 

Donald W. Jones, Chairman, Teacher Education Project, Ball State 
University, Muncie, Indiana 47306 

John P. Strouse, Co-Director of Workshop, Ball State University 

Jack Reak, Co-Director of Workshop, Ball State University 

Jean Redburn, Workshop Secretary, 

Mike Car bone, Doctoral Fellow, ♦ 
Mary Ellen Dailman, Doctoral Fellow 

Visiting Lecturers and Consultants 

Gloria Chernay, Staff Associate, National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education, "The Governance Standard. 
A Detailed Examination"* 

J, Roberts Dailey, Speaker of the Indiana House of Repiresentati res, 
reacted to the presentation by J. T. Sandefur. 

Roberta Felker, Project Director National Association of State 

Boards of Education, Special Dissemination* Project, "Who 
Controls Quality of Teachers Entering the Profession"? 

William Gardner, Dean, College of Education, University of 

Minnesota, "Alternatives for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education: AACTE's Developing Paper", 

Donna Gollnick, Staff Associate, American Association of Colleges 

for Teacher Education, "AACTE Representatives on NCATE 

Teams: Roles and Responsibilities, Standards and 
Expectations" . 

David Imig, Executive Secretary, American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher 'Education, "Projections of Leadership 
Challenges for the Eighties" ♦ 

Theodore Kowalski, Associate Dean, Teachers College, Ball State 
University, reacted to the presentation by Roberta 
Felker. 
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Joseph Lamberti, Dean, College of Education, Butler University, 
"Positive Leadership in an Age of Decline"* 

J. T. Sandefur, Dean, College of Education, Western Kentucky 

University, "Competency Assessment in Teacher Education: 
AACTE Position Paper". 

Dale Scannell, Dean, School of Education, University of Kansas, 
"Initial Preparation of Teachers: An AACTE Position 
Paper" . 

Several of the visiting lecturers gave presentations, which 
are included within this report. 



Workshop Organization 

General Sessions 

Organization of the workshop this year permitted individuals 
to attend one,' two, or all three weeks. Topics addressed during 
the first week included leadership for the 80's, the initial 
preparation program for teachers, extended teacher education 
programs, and administration of teacher education. During the 
second week, competency assessment and accreditation issues were 
explored. These issues included the governance standards, the 
accreditation process, alternatives for accreditation, mandated 
accreditation, and the need for cooperative action between NCATE 
and state departments of education. The third week was devoted 
to analysis and synthesis. In addition to the development of 
group position papers and individual reports, leadership implemen- 
tation strategies were explored as capstone activities. 
» 

As shown in the Workshop Calendar, which follows, there were 
several general sessions each week. Usually each workshop day 
opened with a brief assembly for the purpose of making announce- 
ments and reports of concern to the. entire group. Informal group 
gatherings occurred at coffee 'breaks in the midmorhing and at 
meals. One of the general sessions during the final week was 
devoted to reports from the various working groups. These reports 
provided each working seminar a means of integrating . and 
evaluating its work, gave each participant ah account of the 
achievements and problems of other work groups, and provided a 
body of research and opinion in various aspects of teacher- 
education to be added to the similar contributions of past work- 
shops . 

- Workshop Schedule for the First Week 

Sunday July 18 1:00 - 5:00 Workshoppers arrive, check in 

and register 

6:30 Wine and cheese reception, 

Kitselman Conference Center 
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Monday July 19 9:00 

9:30 



10:30 
11:00 

1:00 
2:15 
3:00 
4:00 



Tuesday July 20 9:00 



10:00 
11:00 

1:00 
2:30 



4:00 

Wednesday July 21 9:00 



10:00 
11:00 

1:30 
2:30 

3:00 



im-- 

Thursday July 22 9:00 

10:00 
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Welcome and workshop organi- 
zation 

Keynote presentation by Dr. 
David Imig, Executive Secretary, 
AACTE, "Leadership Challenges 
for the Eighties" 
Break 

Questions of speaker 

Introductions/get acquainted 
Theme discussion 
Planning' for first week 
Meeting of North Central 
Institutional Representatives 

Dr. Dale Scannell, Dean of the 
School of Education, University 
of Kansas, "Initial Preparation 
of Teachers: An AACTE Position" 
Group discussion and analysis' - 
Questions and responses 

Work/study time 

Task group organization to 

respond tro the position paper 

presented by Dr. Scannell 

Group feedback to total workshop 

Dr. Dale Scannell, "Extended 
Programs in Teacher Education: 
An AACTE' Working Paper"* 
Reaction - panel response 
Questions by workshopp'ers 

Panel response by workshoppers 
General discussion by entire 
workshop 

Small group meetings to develop 
proposed response to position 
paper by Dr. Scannell 

Sharing of individual projects 
planned 

Group work addressing the 
following questions: 

1. What benchmark events in 
education are most responsible 
for the present perplexing 
problems? 

2. What directions should those 
responsible for teacher Educa- 
tion pursue in the next five 
years? 

3. What organizational patterns 
are likely to be most responsive 
to adjusting demands placed upon 
the education profession in the 
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next decade? 
11:00 Progress reports from each of 

the working groups 

p.m. Open for individual and group 

activities as needed 



Preparation ^of written positions 
fpr reactions 

a. individual reports developed 

b. group responses as designed 
by each group 

Dr. Joseph Lamberti, Dean, 
College of Education, Butler 
University, "Positive Leader- 
ship in an Age of Decline 11 
Response by members of the NCA 
Teacher Education Project 
Committee 
Open 

8:00 Workshop social - Don Jones 

home 

Saturday July 24 9:30-11:30 Group reports summarizing first 

week activities 

p.m. Trip to Cincinnati to Reds 

baseball game 

Workshop Theme Groups 

There were four theme sub-groups identified by the workshop 
participants as dimensions of the overall workshop theme. Each 
workshopper worked within one of these groups studying and . 
reporting on the topic of the theme subgroup. Listed below are 
the subgroups and the names of those who worked on them. 



Friday July 23 9:00 - 1??00 

1:15 

2:15 
3:30 



GROUP I 

Assumptions, Postulates and Constructs 

Robert Basham 
Ted Bitner 
Fred Bunt 
William Chance 
Sam Guerriero 
Sharon Ocker 
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GROUP II 



Leadership 

Raymond Anderson 
Ruth Anderson 
Barbara Burch 
Don Fuertges 
Daniel Jeran 
Donna McNierney 
Darlene Miller 
' Bill Paschal 

GROUP III 
Governance 

Don Davis 
•Glenn Einspahr 
Richard Moore 
Jim Rosenberger 

GROUP IV 

Program Implications 

Jean Easterly 
Paul Lloyd 
Edgar Petty 
Billie Jo Rieck 
Beth Snee 



Procedural Committees 

Three committee^ were organized to handle routine Work 
necessary to an effective workshop. 

1. The Resource Committee was in charge of setting up 
procedures for the utilization of and the accounting for the 
books and materials used in the workshop* This committee also 
explored and reported bp the total group procedures for using 
the university libraries^ The scheduling of special reports by 
fellow workshoppers was handled by the Resource Committee. 

Barbara Burch , Bill Paschal 

William Chance Edgar Petty 

Sam Guerriero 
Darlene Miller 

2. The Editorial Committee was asked to accept major 
responsibility for providing guidance to the total workshop in 
the planning and preparation of written reports. Editorial 
services were arranged , and a common access to secretarial 
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assistance was maintained. 



Ruth Anderson Sharon Ocker 

, Fred Bunt . Billie Jo Rieck 

Glenn Einspahr Jim Rosenberger 

Dan Jeran 

»* 

3. The Social Committee was active throughout the entire 
three-week period. A wide variety of activities vjas arranged, 
some of which were designed for all, while others met the needs 
of small groups. Since the membership of the group changed each 
week, the Social Committee became a committee of the whple under 
the leadership of Robert Basham and Don Fuertges. 

Robert Basham 
• Don Fuertges 



* 




Billie Jo Rieck, Bigac Petty and Paul Lloyd 
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OVERVIEW FOR THE REPORT 
OF 

WORKSHOP PROCEEDINGS 

Some description of the organization of this report is 
called for. The workshop yhich provided the forum for an 
exchange of thoughts regarding a variety of concerns in teacher 
education was jointly sponsored by the North Central Accrediting 
Association's Teacher Education Project and the- American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education • With planning 
assistance from Dr. Lyn Gubser, Executive Secretary of the 
Natidnal Council for the J.ccreditaticn of Teacher Education , 
David Imig and Donna Gollnick of the AACTE , and the Chairman of 
the t?CA Teacher Education Project, Donald W. Jones, a broad and 
varied series of presentations , and discussions with forma^ 
response mechanisms was planned. 

PART I of the proceedings has presented a description of 
the North Central Accrediting Associatdon ' s Teacher Education 
Project. .The efforts of this* accrediting body to provide 
assistance to institutions of higher education wishing to 
strengthen educational programs is well established and well, 
known. For the past thirty years Uninterr upted assistance and 
service has been made available through the Teacher Education 
Project. Details of the full range of activities as well as 
specifics regarding the organization and functioning of the 
project were included in Chapter One. Th^ actual 1982 workshop 
was described in Chapter Two. Additional information can be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Donald Jones, teachers College 905, 
Ball State Univers ity , Muncie, Indiana 47306. 

PART II and PART III of the proceedings contain the essence 
of a three-week residenti al workshop . The workshop itself was 
divided into two one-week sessions during which the position 
papers were presented and . initially discussed. The third week 
was reserved for analytical work aimed at observing and 
commenting about the variety of ideas posited . 

PART II, which follows, contains the actual position papers 
which were developed through the AACTE Task Force structure , and 
each position paper is presented in its entirety . Tn addition , 
the clarification remarks tihich were shared by AACTE Task Force 
representatives are inc luded . Several keynote speakers were 
invited to address specific aspects of Governance and Leadexship . 
As is true of the task force position papers, the full texts of 
the keynote presentations are included . 
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The work of the twenty- five workshoppers in reacting and 
studying the papers and presentations comprise PART III. In 
order to gain the greatest understand ing of the efforts of the 
workshop groups, the reader is advised to become somewhat 
familiar with the contents, of PART II* The structure chosen by 
th'e participants was to study, analyze, and react to the formal 
presentations by focusing upon four phases of Governance and 
Leadership in Teacher Education, It will be found that each of 
the working groups chose to attack the task somewhat differently. 
The focus of the study /analysis was as follows t 

2 # assumptions , postulates and constructs^ 

2, program and curriculum development, dimensions of 
leadership and governance and evaluation and assessment 

3, governance as the key to successful improvement 
'4, leadership considerations f 

Each person who participated in the 1982 Teacher Education 
Workshop was invited to prepare an individual study for possible 
inclusion in the annual publication of proceedings ♦ While not 
directly related to the Task Force Reports and Keynote 
Presentations , the ind ividual reports do focus upon teacher 
education ♦ 




PART TWO 

AACTE task force position papers and 
keynote presentations 



Chapter III 

AACTE task force position papers 

* * * 

Chapter IV 

Keynote presentations for workshop consideration 
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CHAPTER III 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
TASK FORCE POSITION PAPERS 



Educating a Profession; Profile of a Beginning Teacher 

Task Force Members; 
Dale Scannell, University ' of Kansas 
George Denemark, University of Kentucky 
Louise Qieterle, Northern Illinois University 



Preface 

Desirable elements can be found in every AACTE member insti- 
tution's programs. However, it is rare in any program to find 
all the elements covered comprehensively in a way that produces 
students expert enough for the needs of our current milieu. 

The Association is attempting to foster consensus on minimal 
standards guaranteed by graduation from an approved teacher edu- 
cation program. These efforts are made timely by fervent public 
criticisms of teacher education, by recent widespread efforts to 
improve education at all levels, and by the expanded knowledge 
base now available to teacher educators. 

This document describes the framework for an initial ^ teacher 
education program which the* task force believes will provide 
prospective teachers with the* requisite knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes for safe-to-practice expertise. In many ways this docu- 
ment reaffirms positions already adopted by the Association. Few 
of the elements recommended here, if any, are new. None is cur- 
rently absent on a field-wide basis. Rather, thfe "newness" can 
be found in the comprehensiveness and depth of the recommended new 
minimal outcomes for each and every teacher education program, 
and in the emphasis given to certain elements within the program. 
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We specifically call your attention to the -following features 
of the recommended framework: 

1. The depth and breadth of the general education component, 
as linked to teacher education responsibilities; 

2. The definition of adequate depth in fields of academic 
specialization;* 

3. The emphasis on the social sciences on which pedaqoqy 
is based; 1 

4. The clinical experiences strand which permeates profes- 
sional coursework; and 

5. The emphasis on generic teaching skills which represent 

a broadened professional base for most K-12 and secondary 
education programs. 

AACTE' has long supported the concept of institutional autonomy 
in designing and implementing programs to accomplish accepted 
goals. At the same time, the Association endorses and supports 
efforts to stimulate program improvement and to assure minimal 
standards among teacher education programs. Therefore, this 
document is intended to stimulate consideration of upgrading 
minimal standards within a context of institutional prerogative. 

Introduction 

With this profile the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education reaffirms its commitment to the pursuit of excel- 
lence in teacher education. The Task Force believes that teacher 
educators are responsible for taking the lead in developing con- 
sensus about the knowledge, skills, and attitudes that should- 
characterize graduates from initial teacher preparation programs. 
This profile is intended to stimulate deliberation on the guaran- 
tees that a diploma should provide to society at large and to 
assist Association members in reaching consensus about the charac- 
teristics necessary for beginning teachers to practice safely on 
their first day of employment. 

This effort is timely because students, parents, legislators, 
and the public in general are dissatisfied with the level of 
effectiveness of current schools and teachers. Their concern and 
discontent are evident in the trend to legislate standardized 
competency testing for prospective teachers, in the numerous arti- 
cles published in popular magazines and professional journals, and 
in the charges to groups such as the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education and the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 

Teacher education is but one key factor affecting the quality 
of elementary and secondary education. In turn, gaining consensus 
on the characteristics that a diploma should guarantee is only one 
part of the process of providing exemplary programs for prospective 
teachers. Sufficient quality controls for program approval and the 
award of an initial teaching certificate are other parts. The pro- 
cess, as the task force sees it, follows a sequence of steps 
involving consensus on: 
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1. the knowledge, skills, and attitudes to be guaranteed 
by graduation from teacher education; 

2. the program content required to educate prospective 
teachers to- a safe-to-practice level of expertise; 

3. the conditions necessary in institutions of higher 
education, and between these and elementary and secon- 
dary schools, to meet minimal standards of program 
contents and ensure minimally competent teacher educa- 
tion graduates; 

4. a certification process for individuals and . standards 
of quality for programs that assure safe-to-practice 
entry into the teaching profession; and, simultaneously, 

5. an approval process which assures that teacher educa- 
tion programs meet the standards required to accomplish 
the goals of the consensus* teacher education program. 

This profile is intended primarily for the faculties of 
AACTE member institutions, but also for members of other profes- 
sional and lay organizations who should be aware o f AACTE 1 s . 
position. These groups are potential members of the coalition 
required for success in the process to ensure qualified teacher 
education graduates. 

This document discusses only item one, the goal of teacher 
education to convey the tnowledge, skills^ and attitudes** that 
should typify the graduates from approved programs. To achieve 
this goal, AACTE proposes the following four integral, inter- 
active, adaptable program components: general education, pre- 
professional study in the disciplines undergirding pedagogy, 
academic specialization, and professional study. These are 
described in the remainder of this document. AACTE believes 
emphatically that consensus on this first item is essential to 
the pursuit of the remaining four items. 

Profile for General Education 

General education provides knowledge that enables students 
to understand themselves, their society, and the world in which 
they live. Thfe information imparted in the general education 
component serves as a tool throughout life to, solve problems, to 
think critically, and to comprehend past, present, and future 
events. Because teachers are generalists as well as specialists, 
they need to be knowledgeable in a wide range of areas and 
capable of understanding them in broad conceptual contexts. 
General education should result in an understanding of the funda- 
mental, interrelated natures of the six areas outlined below 
(Adapted from Boyer, 1981). Such an understanding comes from 
study of a variety of cultures in both historical and current 
settings . 

Communications . The most fundamental outcome of the general 
education component is a teacher skilled in the art of communi- 
cation. This includes— 

1. proficiency in reading, writing, and mathematics; 

understanding the nature, evolution, and uses of lan- 
guage, and how language reflects cultural values and 
traditions ; 
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3. study of a second language; 

4. understanding nonverbal communication including music, 
dance, and the visual arts; 

5. understanding the function, use,' and impact of mass 
communication; 

6. understanding the function, use, and impact of computer 
technology. 

A teacher's ability tp communicate is essential to all com- 
ponents of a teacher , preparation program. In addition to under- 
standing an area of knowledge, a teacher must be able to convey 
that knowledge in a meaningful way to learners. 

Understanding the importance of groups and , institutions . A 
teacher should be able to convey the importance of groups and insti- 
tutions through an understanding of their — . ^ 

1 . origins and development; 

2. organization; 

3. functions; 

4., strengths and weaknesses; 

5. historical impact; 

6. . relationship to cultural characteristics. 

Understanding the relationship of society and work . A teacher 
should be able to convey the relationship of society and work 
through an understanding of — 

1. historical, philosophical, religious, and soical attitudes 
toward work; 

2. the relationship of individuals and groups to the pro- 
duction process. 

Understanding the relationship of nature and the universe . 
A teacher should be able to convey-— " -— — 

1 . the processes and applications of science and its influ- 
ence on society; 

2. the in-terrelatedness of the various elements of nature; 
3,. values and ejthics as related to scientific knowledge; 

4. the idea of knowledge as an interrelated whole. 
Understanding the relationship of time and civilization . A 



future events; 
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teacher should' be able to convey the concepts of — 

1. the interrelatedness of past, present, and 

2. the convergence of social, religious, political, economic, 
and intellectual forces; , 

3. the emergence, contributions, and decline of major civi- 
lizations . 

Understanding shared values and beliefs . A teacher should be 
able to convey the meaning of — 

1. laws, customs, and traditions in relation to a variety* 
of cultures; / 

* kJ 
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2. the derivation of social ethics and morality; \ 

3, the derivation of individual values and beliefs. 

In "essence, the general education component encourages 
teacher candidates to explore the interrelationship of know- 
ledge, to use evidence and logic to make rational decisions, 
and to convey their knowledge and understanding to others. 
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Profile' for Preprofessional Study in the Disciplines 

Undergirding Education 

The complex nature of teaching demands that teacher educa- 
tion programs provide an adequate, theoretical foundation in the 
undergirding disciplines, primarily the social and behavioral 
sciences. Studies in anthropology, philosophy, psychology, and 
sociology, in particular, afford contextual knowledge that 
undergirds professional practice in teaching as. well as in other 
social professions. * * 

Preprofessional studies extend and, amplify the introductory 
experiences that teacher candidates share with all other students 
in the general education component. As results of preprofes- 
•sional studies, teacher candidates should — 

1 . understand the principles and modes of inquiry that 
illuminate human behavior, cultural influences, ■ 
social institutions, and significant political, 
economic, and philosophical systems; , t 

1 2. understand the major human and technological factors\ 
" s that foster and inhibit effective communication among 
individuals and social groups; 

3. gain a sense of the disciplinary roots of professional 
practice shared by teachers and other human service 
professionals. 

Profile for Academic Specialization 

Academic specialization refers to the study of subjects for 
which a teacher candidate may be responsible in an elementary or 
secondary school. The guiding 1 principle for judging competence 
in" an academic specialty is ascertaining whether the teacher can- 
didate has sufficient knowledge of the subject (s) to^ instruct 
learners at their individual levels of^eadiness , wtiii'e remaining 
true to the structure of knowledge in the academic discipline ( s) . 

Elementary teachers . Elementary teachers should have — 

1. sufficient understanding to convey knowledge in and 
guide the development of young, learners in the follow- 
ing subjects: English; art and music; literature; 
mathematics; physical and biological sciences; history; 
political science; and economics; - 

2. the ability to comprehend and modify; 

3. the ability to pursue advanced study in' at least one 
of the fields above. 

Secondary teachers . Secondary teachers should have acquired 
in at least two fields of study the abilities to— 
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1. - discuss the logical structure, uses, and modes of 

inquiry; 

2. de.scribe methods of processing information and deter- 
mining reliability; 

3. pursue the independent study of new works in the two 
fields; 

4. establish standards of excellent achievement in % the 
fields . 

All-level teachers (K-12) . Teachers in specialized fields 
commonly taught throughout the K-12 sequence (e.g., art, music, 
and physical education) should — 

1 . understand the disciplines sufficiently to adapt 
instruction for all learners, depending on individual 
levels of readiness; 

* 

2. be able to comprehend and modify instructional materials 
in the field(s) ; 

3. be able to pursue independent study of new knowledge in 
the f ield(s) ; 

4. be able to establish standards of excellence along with 
the K-12 continuum of learning and development. 

Profile for Professional Studies 

The pedagogical component of initial teacher preparation is 
comprised of the following: 

foundational studies in education; 

* 

generic teaching knowledge and skills; 

specialized pedagogical knowledge and skills; 

> - a series of related field and clinical laboratory experi- 
ences culminating in a beginning teacher program that 
provides support from peers, higher education faculty, 
and school supervisors. 

As with the entire collegiate program, these components 
should be viewed not as discrete parts of a fixed sequence, but 
as interactive elements designed to ensure a safe level of 
initial professional practice. 

Foundational studies . Foundational studies in education 
build on the undergirding disciplines and focus on learning and 
human development; social, philosophic, historical, and economic 
policy studies in education; and "professional literacy." 

From foundational studies teacher candidates should — 

1 . understand the political and legal bases of American 
education and their impact on the schools, their clients 
and the teaching profession; 

2. 1 comprehend .the major premises and developments associ- 

ated with significant historical and contempprary 
schools of pedagogical thought as a means of examining 
and shaping their professional values; 



3. use historical and comparative knowledge to assess 
current trends and anticipate educational consequences; 

4. gain a working knowledge of statistics and other 
research methods sufficient to understand and apply 
research findings to their subsequent instructional 
decisions. y % 

Generic Teaching Knowledge and Skills . Generic teaching 
knowledge and skills refer to pedagogical elements common to 
all teaching experiences and useful in every subject field, 
grade level, and student population (e.g., urban, rural, handi- 
capped, etc.). For example, skill in observation— the ability 
to observe students and the educational milieu without bias or 
prejudice because of race, class, gender, ideology, or dis- 
ability — is important for every teacher and implicit in most 
of the generic elements that follow.* 

By studying and practicing these generic skills, teacher 
candidates should attain sufficient facility in — 

1. diagnosing and interpreting students 1 needs (A teacher 
collects information about each student to ascertain 
learning needs and problems.); 

2. conceiving and planning instruction (Knowing what stu- 
dents need to learn, a teacher sets objectives, 
devises lessons to achieve the goals, and selects 
curricular materials.); 

3. conducting instruction (A teacher uses many different 
strategies for instructing students including individual 
and small or large group instruction, peer teaching, 
techniques for questioning and discussion, and' appro- 
priate technology.); 

4. evaluating instruction (A teacher employs a variety 
of evaluation processes and instruments to ascertain 
if> students" learned what was taught. Results are used 

— to redesign instruction. ) ; 



6. using instructional technology (A teacher knows where 
*to find and how to select appropriate print and non- 
print materials.); — - 

7. managing the classroom (A teacher organizes the class- 
room, structures activities for productive learning, I 
and unobtrusively manages on- and off-task behavior.); 

8. promoting interaction (A teacher interacts with stu- 
dents, colleagues', administrator^ , parents, and others 
in effective, productive ways.); 

9. arranging conferral and referral (Using school and 
community resources, a teacher knows when and with 
whom to confer and to whom to make referrals.); 

*The nine generic teaching skills are synthesized from 

Denemark and Nutter (1980), Reynolds (1980), Smith (1980), and 
Hbwsam and others (1976). 



applying curriculum /esign theory (A teacher under 
stands and structures the content to be taught.) ; 
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Specialised Pedagogical Knowledge and Skills . Generic know- 
ledge ofteachl^ pedagogi- 
cal knowledge and skills; some of which relate specifically to 
the subject or content to be taught, and others to the age or 
grade level of the learner. Still other competencies are linked 
with the cultural backgrounds and physical and mental abilities 
of the learners. 

.Professional studies in this component should enable teacher 
candidates to — 

1. employ instructional strategies, select afld^use materials, 
and engage in management procedures that are unique to 
the subject(s), grade level, or student group; 

2. be aware of competencies from other areas related to 
their specializations that will enable them to — 

a. work with pupils having physical or mental 
v disabilities 

b. develop effective learning environments for 
pupils from different cultural backgrounds and 
limited English proficiency; 

c. facilitate the coordination of their speciali- 
zation with other parts of the school program. 

Field and Clinical Laboratory Experience . Field and. clinical 
laboratory experiences allow teacher candidates to observe and 
practice in real but controlled environments. Through a series of\ 
structured, supervised experiences, candidates move prof essionally *\ 
toward full respons ibility for classroom instruction. This .com- 
ponent of professional preparation seeks to relate theory and 
practice through a series of increasingly demanding clinical and 
field experiences. It seeks to merge a broad mix of campu x $ and 
field learning into a coherent professional repertoire appropriate 
for beginning the practice of teaching. 

° Field and clinical laboratory experiences should afford 
teacher candidates opportunities to — 

1. experience the real world of students, schools, 
communities, and the teaching profession; K 

2. apply both the scientific and the artistic dimensions 
of teaching to real and simulated classroom situations; 

3. develop levels of competence and confidence in using 
their professional repertoire of skills; 

4. assume, -under supervision, partial and then full 
responsibility for cJassroom teaching;- 

5. identify with the teaching profession and gain a sense 
of the range of responsibilities associated, with a 
competent professional. ^ * 

The Context of AACTE Activities 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
believes that the profession is obligated to define the goal of 
teacher education and to take the lead in outlining the means to 
achieve that goal. This profile of the knowledge, skills, and 



attitudes $ha± beginning teachers should possess continues 
AACTE 1 s effort to foster professional consensus* That effort 
began with Educating a Profession , the AACTE Bicentennial 
Commission Report, (Howsam et ax., 1976) from which this pro- 
file takes its ti\tle and some of its content. 

Several other^ AACTE task forces are working on related 
topics: The Task Force on Extended Programs is focusing' oh . 
the amount of time required to accomplish the goal stated in f 
this profile. The Task Force on % Competency Assessment of 
Teachers is outlining a process of quality control from^admis- 
sion to college through graduation and initial certification. 
Finally , the Task Force on Accreditation will need to concen- 
trate on the assessment of institutional characteristics 
required to accomplish , the goal of preparing qualified teachers 

The next challeijgtes are to receive consensus and to revise 
preparation programs^ Vldeal programs cannot t>e achieved by 
.schools, colleges, and departments of education alone; they 
must achieve the full support of higher education institutions, 
the organized profession, school administrators,* local and 
state policy makers, and — ultimately — the communities where 
their clients will serve* AACTE is committed to work toward 
building this support. • * 

•k it it it it . 
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Task Force Report 
on Extended Programs 
February, 1982 

Reported by Dr . Dale Scannell 



The Task Force on Extended Programs was established by the 
Board of Directors in February 1981 with the charge tp stimulate 
study and discussion of extended models for initial teacher , 
education programs among members and state units. The charge 
included the development of a concept paper covering the 
rationale for considering a major alteration of the current 
model, presentation of various models of extended programs, and 
consideration of the issues, pro and con, related to adoption 
of an extended program. 

This paper is a revision of an initial draft prepared for 
discussion at the fall conference held in Olive Branch, 
Mississippi. Many fielpful suggestions from conference partici- 
pants were considered by members of the Task Force in preparing 
this second draft. We hope that discussion at the 1982 annual 
meeting and subsequent consideration will prove useful to the 
members of the 1982 Task Force as they continue to develop a 
statement for eventual consideration by the AACTE membership. 
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The work of several of the 1981 task forces relate to each 
other and to the Association theme, Creating Conditions for 
Professional Practice. The joint AACTE/NEA task force on Pro- 
files of a Beginning Teacher has been working on a statement of 
the guarantees that should be provided by graduation from the 
approved teacher education program. The goal of the task 
force is to obtain consensus on the knowledge and skills needed 
by a beginning teacher. The Task Force on Competency Assess- 
ment of Teachers is outlining a quality control process, 
starting with admission to college and continuing through 
graduation and initial certification. The focus of the process 
is on how to provide assurance that individual candidates 
possess the qualities needed at the time of initial certifica- 
tion, based on the description provided by the Profiles state- 
^ServET — Eventually the Task Force on Accreditation will need to 
develop a position concerning the way assessments can be made 
of the characteristics of institutions related to accomplishing 
the program goals implied in the Profiles document. 

The concept paper on extended programs was planned origi- 
nally to guide discussion around the questions Of how much 
time would be required to accomplish the program goals of the 
Profile document, the issues associated with increasing the 
lengtn of preservice programs, and the models that might be 
appropriate for extended programs. However, the delay in the 
Profiles project has required a modification in the paper. 
Members of the Task Force accept unequivocally the belief that 
questions of program length should be answered on an Association 
level only after the goals of the Profile project are achieved, 
only after a consensus is reached about the necessary qualities 
of a beginning teacher. 

Even though the Extended Program concept paper cannot be 
as specific as would have been possible given a complete 
Profile, the potential need for extended programs has been in 
the forefront of - Association activity for several years (e.g. 
Edu cating a Profession , 1976; the Hunt Lecture, 1978; the 1980 
resolution) . Thus, consideration of issues related to and 
models of extended programs remains an appropriate Association 
activity. This paper has been developed to further discussion 
within the Association of extended programs in a way that will 
allow, enhance, and facilitate action that is consistent with 
Association decisions regarding the work. of related task forces. 

William Benedetti 
Amelia Roberts 
Robert Saunders 
* David Smith 

Dale Scannell, Chair 
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Section 1 

Rationale for Consideration of Extended Programs 
The education and professional development of teachers 
includes a combination of formal study prior to initial certi- 
fication and continued learning during the period of profes- 
sional practice. Preservice teacher education provides the 
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skills and knowledge needed by a teacher for safe practice the 
first day in a classroom and the foundation for continued develop- 
ment toward professional expertise . Professional development 
during practice is the result of on-the-job learning, formal 
course work at the graduate level, inservice workshops, and a 
variety of other activities. 

A major question for the profession is whether the current 
point of demarcation along the continuum of professional develop- 
ment, marked by the initial certificate, is appropriate in> the 
context of current societal expectations for teachers and schools 
and the complexity of society. The current four-year, baccalau- 
reate degree model of teacher education has remained relatively 
constant for half a century. During this period the schools have 
been assigned new roles with attendant responsibilities for 
teachers; society has become more complex; school populations have 
become markedly different; and research of learning and teaching* 
has produced a greatly expanded knowledge base. 

In the 1976 AACTE publication, Educating a Profession , teacher 
education is described as an emerging profession, currently a 
semi-profession. The authors indicate that a profession possesses 
a body of knowledge and a repertoire cf behaviors and skills 
needed in the practice of the profession. Further they n^te that 
these abilities, and understanding the underlying theory, "are not 
generally possessed by the non-professional. When the current 
four-year model was adopted, teachers were among the best educated 
people in a community. Now, however, a much larger proportion of 
the population completes college degree programs. In fact, the 
baccalaureate degree is an expectation for people in a variety of 
occupations that did not require a college education fifty years 
ago. The result 'is that beginning teachers today are not among 
the educationally elite in the communities of their employment. 

During recent years, particularly the decade of the 70s, 
federal and foundation support for educational research resulted 
in a rapid expansion of the knowledge base. While much of the 
literature yet remains to be codified and synthesized, the time 
available within a traditional four-year teacher education program 
is not sufficient for careful review of the research base. When 
consensus is reached on the capabilities needed by beginning 
teachers, it seems inevitable that decisions will be needed about 
the extent to which the research literature should be assimilated 
within the preservice teacher education program. With the pro- 
blems currently faced in trying to include the material needed to 
guarantee a minimally effective beginning teacher, the addition 
of material to reflect recent research will increase the strain 
on a four-year program. 

During recent years state and federal mandates and persua- 
sive recommendations from lay, professional, and governmental 
groups have required schools, colleges, and departments of educa- 
tion to modify programs. In almost all cases the modification 
has been an addition to the requirements of the program. Public 
Law 94-M4 2 requires teachers to work with a broader range of 
talent and to work in consort with other educators in providing 
appropriate educational experiences for children and youth who 
have unique and specific needs. Desegregation and programs in 
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multicultural and multilingual education require teachers to 
have a more thorough understanding of diverse cultural and 
economic factors and increased skills in interpersonal rela- 
tionships. The marked increase in the incidence, of single 
parent and two breadwinner families has led to additional , 
responsibilities for schools and teachers. Across the nation 
there have been calls for added attention to economic education, 
health and substance abuse education, environmental education/ 
and parent education. Along with requests for new curricula* 
thrusts, the widely publicized decline in basic skill compe- 
tence has stimulated public attention to the effectiveness , 
level of instruction in spelling, mathematics, reading and 
other basic skill areas.. 

In many schools / colleges , and departments of education the 
• responses to mandates and persuasion have been a piecemeal 
modification of teacher education programs. Incremental changes 
over a period of several years add up to major change within a 
model designed to accommodate much less. The changes in society 
and the new expectations for schools and teachers have nqt been 
accompanied by a major reconceptualization of teacher education 
programs. As pointed out in Section 3 of this paper, the period 
during which the four-year baccaluareate model has been the norm 
is longer than preceding periods in the evolution of teacher 
education and longer than the periods in the evolution of other 
professions. It seems reasonable to conclude on the b^ses of 
these trends that a reconsideration of the model for teacher 
education is an appropriate Association activity at tl}is time. 

Education has been a popular target for criticism in the 
popular media, among lay and quasi-professional groups, and in 
legislatures. Teacher education has been prominent among the 
factors cited as contributing to the perceived ineffectiveness 
of the schools. However, in the midst of the criticism is a • 
pall for strengthening and improving teacher' education. It 
would seem a mistake for the profession to ignore the potential 
support available for a sincere and thorough consideration of 
ways to reform teacher education, with a commitment to high 
standards of professional practice* 

Although the Profiles document is not currently in final 
form, earlier drafts have been reviewed, and consistent support 
has been given to sqme aspects of the proposed program. The 
Profile document emphasizes the need for a strong liberal arts 
foundation, undergirding social and behavioral sciences and 
strong teaching fields. The paper calls for teachers to be 
models of the well-educated adult who can provide appropriate 
models for children and youth. Thus, the reduction or re- 
arranging of these elements of the teacher education program 
does not seem to be a viable way of providing time to cover the 
expanded, substantive knowledge base in professional education. 
Again, careful consideration of the potential values of an 
extended program appears to be a fruitful activity for teacher 
educators who are seeking conditions for professional practice. 

Can current programs in teacher education be characterized 
as deficit programs? The answer to this question depends largely 
on the consensus program identified by the profession as neces- 
sary to meet the "saf e-to-practice" principle. However, it can 
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be noted that education differs from other professional fields 
in terms of the relationship between initial preparation programs 
and continuing professional development . In most fields conti- 
uing education represents an updating or refresher course on 
topics covered in the preservice program. In a sense the acti- 
vities are designed to maintain state-of-the-f ield knowledge and 
expertise. By contrast/ post-baccalaureate and continuing pro- 
fessional development courses in teacher education are comprised 
largely of topics that are new or extensions of topics covered 
in the initial certificate program. The recent attention to the 
development of inservice programs at the local, state, and 
federal levels should provide strong motivation for teacher edu- 
cators to review the potential deficit nature of current teacher 
education pro_rams. 

The concept of extended programs is not new in the literature 
of teacher education. During the early 1960s a substantial number 
of articles appeared in professional journals in which extended 
programs were recommended as a possible solution to then-existing 
deficiencies. What could be described as a modest movement did 
not generate a broad or consistent following. The early 60s were 
characterized in education by rapidly expanding K-12 enrollments 
and the persistent need for additional teachers. An extension of 
programs in the face of teacher shortages might have been irre- 
sponsible or at least socially insensitive. A second possible 
explanation for the aborted movement was the state of the knowledge 
base at that time. Although teacher shortages exist now in a few 
fields and a general . shortage is predicted for the mid-1980s, 
conditions are acceptable for consideration of extended programs 
at this time. If the profession fails to act while the current 
set of favorable conditions exist it seems unlikely that another 
opportunity will be available during t:his century. 

A major factor in the development of conditions for profes- 
sional practice in schools, colleges, and departments of education 
is the establishment of a truly professional program within a time 
frame , adequate to allow essential goals to be reached. Consider- 
ation of new models for extended programs appears to be necessary 
in a field striving to achieve professional status in serving the 
needs of clients — the children and youth in our schools. 

Section 2 

Extended Programs of Teacher Preparation 

The fundamental framework of teacher preparation programs in 
the United States is longstanding. It has endured substantially 
unscathed for approximately half a century. Presently, programs 
for the preparation of teachers and other prof esssional educa- 
tional personnel are housed in schools, colleges, and departments 
of education (SCDEs) . They are found in large and small and 
public and private institutions of higher education. Many of 
these institutions have evolved from normal schools to teachers 
colleges to state universities. They have a long, and on occasion, 
distinguished history of commitment to the preparation of educa- 
tional personnel. Some programs are housed in relatively small 
private institutions where programs for the preparation of educa- 
tional personnel are essential to the continued existence of the 
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institution. Other programs are housed in large comprehensive 
state universities and are an acknowledged, if .not accepted, 
dimension' of the fabric of the institution, 

Beliefs, and often behaviors, are based lipon perceptions, 
whether or not those perceptions are an accurate representation 
or reality. Two beliefs have perhaps had a profound and not 
fully recognized impact on teacher preparation programs. The 
first is the view that teacher preparation programs are the 
domain of the "entire university community and nol: the v exclusive, 
or even predominant, domain of the professional school. The 
second is the persisting notion among, the uninformed that 
teacher preparation does not somehow involve subject matter pre- * 
paration in the liberal arts or subject matter disciplines. 

The current and commonly accepted model for teacher prepar- 

tion programs " in "tlie United States is of four years -duration 

and culminates in the baccalaureate degree. The basic components 
of such a program will be presented briefly. Since the purpose 
of this paper is to describe alternative models of teacher pre- 
paration programs, the components will be described in general, 
rather than high. specif ic, terms. For purposes of this review, 
four major components of teacher preparation programs have been 
identified; they are.: 

A. general education, 

B. teaching field (s) content, 

C. professional studies, and 

D. clinical application and practice. 

Subject-specific studies include the subject matter required 
of teachers which would equip them with background in their 
teaching fields at a level of depth and sophistication clearly 
beyond that which teachers require of 'their pupils. It appears 
obvious that if teachers are teaching on the fringe of their 
knowledge of the subject matter, they are not only likely to be 
less confident jln the classroom but are more likely to make errors 
of fact in their teaching. (See Figure 1) 

Study in general education is required < of teachers in liberal 
measure, based upon the premise that teachers, as exemplars, need 
to be broadly rather than narrowly educated individuals. It also 
follows that elementary school teachers, because of the wide range 
of subjects with which they are expected to deal in the classroom, 
have typically even heavier requirements than are specified in 
preparation programs for secondary school teachers. It is not 
unusual for the requirements for secondary school teachers in ' - 
these two components to involve approximately 75 percent of the 
total hours of course work taken outside the college of education. 
In the case of elementary school teachers, it t is not unusual to 
find 67 percent of the total hours of instruction taken outside 
the school, college, or department of education. 

General professional studies and foundational professional 
studies are normally offered through the . prof essional school. 
General professional studies include those professional fields 
which are generically required in the study of pedagogy. Examples 
might include educational psychology, tests and measurement, and 
educational technology. Foundational professional studies 
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include those undergirding disciplines which provide the base 
for an understanding of professional study in the field of edu- 
cation. Examples of study in this component include the history, 
philosophy, and psychology of education. 

Subject-specific professional studies include the study of 
pedagogy and the more technical areas of diagnosis and methodo- 
logy related to specific disciplines. Examples of subject matter 
associated with this component of teacher preparation programs 
include the teaching of reading, mathematics, social studies /and 
the diagnosis of individuals with various handicapping conditions. 1 

The clinical component of teacher preparation programs in- 
volves the application of theory and knowledge to the instructional 
setting. This component is often introduced early in the teacher 
preparation program and involves the more extensive and sophis- 

±jj^a^tecL_application of teachjjag^skjJLls-~an d— techniques— to— the - ... 

classroom setting as the teacher in training acquires knowledge 
and understanding. 

Figure 1 

Typical Pour-Year Teacher Preparation Program* 

8. A. 




Year 1 Year 2 , Year 3 Year 4 



A = General Education C = Professional Studies 

B = Teaching Field (s) Content D = Clinical Component 

*The proportions of time reflected in the components are 
to be interpreted as approximate proportions. 



Alternative Models for Extended Programs 

Six alternative models for the preparation of teachers will 
be briefly presented. They range from five-year to seven-year 
preparation programs and each contains a somewhat different pro- 
file. 

Fbur-Plus-One (B.A.) 

The first model of an extended preservice preparation program 
presented represents a four-year program extended by an additional 
year of professional studies and practicum or internship, it 
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culminates in the acquisition of a baccalaureate degree and 
includes typically, but not necessarily, general studies of 
the teaching field (customarily and appropriately taken in a 
college of liberal arts and sciences) . Professional educa- 
tional studies might well include pre-prof essional studies, 
generic pedagogical and foundation studies, subject-specific 
professional. studies, and clinical application of professional 
studies. It might be observed that the fundamental distinction 
between traditional teacher . preparation p-ograms and the pro- 
gram described in this model is one of degree, rather than . 
kind. It is, after all, most frequently alleged that today s 
teachers are inadequately, rather than "inappropriately, pre- 
pared for conditions which they are expected to face in con- 
temporary schools. Applicable representation' of this model 
of an extended teacher preparation program may be found in 
-Figure —I-I ; (See Figure II) 



Figure II 
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Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 . Year 4 Year 5 

A = General Education . C - Professional Studies 

B. Teaching Field (s) Content D = Clinical Component 



Four-Plus-One (Internship) 

The next model of an extended teacher preparation program 
also culminates in the baccalaureate degree and the first four 
years closely resemble traditional teacher preparation programs. 
The extended year involves a year-long internship and much 
more extensive professional practice prior to full certifica- 
tion than is traditionally the case. 

In contrasting the first two models presented, it may be 
observed that there is more professional knowledge contained 
in the first model, but there is a greater emphasis on clinical 
practice in modeling existing professional behaviors in the 
second. The- second model might be viewed more positively by 
practitioners and 'elements of the general public. In terms Ot 
the evolution of education toward full professional status, we 
might conclude that this model would, in the short term, be 
positive and in the long term, negative. If a program for the 
preparation of educators is built on an experiential base 
rather than on a professional knowledge base, in the long tern 
.the field will be viewed as a skilled craft requiring an appren- 
ticeship rather than as a full profession built upon a legi- 
timate knowledge base. 
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It should also be noted that this model is unlikely to 
accommodate adequate professional knowledge beyond that con- 
tained in existing four-year teacher preparation programs. It 
is further necessary to recognize that this model assumes on- 
going SCDE (School, College or Department of Education) support 
and participation in an internship program. Mature internship 
programs should permit closer interaction between SCDEs and 
school districts. Furthermore, the configuration of the 
internship would determine .whether it was relatively low cost 
or high cost to the individual and to the higher education 
institution. A graphical representation of the four-plus-one 
(internship) model may be found in Figure III. (See Figure III) 



Figure III 
Four + One (Internship) 

B.A. 









D 




B 


\v C 




A 









Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 

A = General Education C = Professional Studies 

B = Teaching Field (s) Content D = Clinical Component 

F = Internship 

*Internship assumes on-going SCDE support ( and partici- 
pation. 



Five Year (B.A. Plus Masters) 

This model takes on a somewhat different configuration. It 
is based upon* a five-year program where the fifth year is closely 
integrated with the previous four years. This model would appear 
to offer the possibility of modest increases in the subject matter 
and general education components. It may also provide the oppor- 
tunity for an SCDE* to require a pre-education component prior to 
embarking in professional studies. Such a pre^education component 
could include areas of study which bear upon education but are not 
professional education per se. Examples of areas of study which 
might be included in such a pre-prof essional component include 
rural sociology, urban sociology, cultural anthropology, and 
abnormal psychology. 



A five-year model would provide the opportunity for inclu- 
ding substantial, increased professional knowledge in the pro- 
grant. It is highly desirable that the content included in such 
a program be based upon a reassessment of the appropriateness 
and substance of the content rather than simply be built upon 
the currently existinq teacher education curriculum. This 
determination of what constitutes an appropriate knowledge 
base for beginning teachers should be made as the- basis of a 
rigorous examination of available research and, a thoughtful 
reassessment of conventional wisdom as applied to a school 
setting. ; 

The option of a five-year program should result in a more 
effective integration of knowledge in the clinical component 
cff a preparation program. It would also be expected to result 
in a closer, moire effective working relationship between higher 
education and\the K-12 school 'sector. 

Further, a more demanding program could be expected to 
attract increasingly able individuals to a career in education. 
Higher beginning salaries should also result for teachers since 
their salaries are based upon training and experience. Since 
teachers would be entering the field with a graduate degree, 
they could expect to receive higher salaries even duiring the 
present period of fiscal restraint. 

A graphical representation -of a five-year program follows 
in Figure^ IV. 

Figure IV 
Five Year / (B.A. + M. A. ) 



B.A. H.A. 
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Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 


Year 5 



A = General Education C = Professional Studies 

B = Teachin ; Field (s) Content D = Clinical Component 
E a Pre-prof essional Component 



Five-Plus-One-Year (Master's Degree Plus Internship) 

The five-plus-one-year model is similar to the five-year 
model. This model also permits a slightly larger professional 
component. It specifies a substantially larger clinical 
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component and the application of this m.del should permit the 
more sophisticated clinical practice based upon a larger know- 
ledge base and increased time for clinical application* The 
method of financing a lengthy internship would be expected to 
be* the primary determinant in projecting the cost of such a 
program. 

A configuration of the five-plus-one-year (master's degree 
plus internship model) may be found in Figure V. 



Figure V 

Five + One (Master's + Internship) 

B.A. M.A. 




F* 



Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 Year 6 

A = General Education D = Clinical Component 

B = Teaching Field (s) Content E = Pre-Prof essional Component 

C = Professional Studies F = Internship 

^Internship assumes on-going SCDE support and partici- 
pation. 



Four-Plus -Tw.o-Years 

The four-plus-two-year model differs from those presented 
earlier in that it implies major changes in the form and kind of 
teacher preparation. Entry and participation in this program 
assumes a strong background in general education and subject 
matter preparation. A common pre-prof essional component is also 
required* Individuals capable of acquiring such a background 
would, of necessity, possess above-average intellectual skills. 

This model of an extended teacher preparation program dif- 
fers from those presented earlier in that the entire profes- x 
sional program is post-baccalaureate. It therefore makes it 
possible for SCDEs to function more fully as professional 
schools. While requiring a more rigorous background, it would 
still permit SCDEs to function more independently of colleges 
of liberal arts and sciences. The implementation of the four- 
plus-two-year model would permit a slightly expanded profes- 
sional knowledge segment beyond the models presented earl.ier. 
This might result in an increase in the potential for greater 
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rigor within the professional component with the greater appli- 
cation of research findings t'o the teaching-learning setting. 
In addition, the 'implementation of this model holds potential 
for a highly ' integrated professional knpwledge component and 
clinical component; The advantages associated with a functional 
integration of these components secern self-evident. It is also 
obvious that SCDEs functioning largely independently , of otfrer . 
i colleges and departments on the campus would result in flexi- 
bility, beyond that known in the past, for translating research 
findings into classroom practiqe. 

The four-plus-two-year model would also be more 4 expensive 
to implement than models presented previously, * With'^adclitional 

^training, it may also be Expected that teachers would earn 
higher salaries. Even thought teacher preparation programs 
which are completely graduate in nature might result in higher 
beginning salaries .for teachers, it should also be acknowledged 

'that it might also result in a smaller supply of beginning 
teachers. Jit must also be acknowledged ^ that this prograjn, 
because of "its clinical orientation and greater depth and, rigor/ 
would be more expensive to put into place. 

A graphical representation of the four-plus-two-year, model 
m^y be found in Figure VI. 

Figure VI. 
Four + Two Years 

B.A. M.A. Ed.S 




Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 Year 6 



A = General Education C = Professional Studies 

B = Teaching Field (s) Content D = Clinical Component 
E = Prer-prof essional Component 



Four-Plus -Three-Years (Doctorate?) 

The four-plus-three-year teacher preparation nodel culmi- 
nates in the acquisition of a teaching doctorate and suggests 
the full professdonalization of teaching. This model illus- 
trates the case made by others for a doctorate in pedagogy. 

The four-plus-three-year model is consistent with the 
model presented previously in that the entire professional 
study is post-baccalaureate. It may also be noted that this 
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jrtodel and the model presented previously have powerful implica- 
tion^ for major changes in administrator preparation. It should 
a/lso be acknowledged that this model would be the most expensive 
model of those presented to implement. It does not address the 
question of whether "the costs exceed or are less than the anti- 
cipated benefits to society. 

The four-plus-three-year model (doctorate) is presented in 
Figure VII. • 

<? Figure VII 

Four + Three Years 



B.A. 











A 




B . 




Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 




S ' M.A. 


Ed.S. 


Doc. 




Year 5 



Year 6 



Year 7 



A = General Education 



D = Clinical Component 



3 = Teaching Field (s) Content E = Pre-prof essional Component 
C = Professional Studies F = Internship 

*Assumes on-going SCDE support and participation. 

Contrasting the Models 
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Differences among the models are sharpened by an examination 
of Figure VIII. As the time available for professional prepara- 
tion increases it may be observed that increases in the full range 
of the time available for each program increases as well. The 
most substantial increases in most program components appear at 
the master's level and beyond, (See Figure VIII) 
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The most substantial differences among the seven models 
appear between t'he four-plus-one year (internship) model and 
/the five-year (B.A. plus M.A.) models and ( the five-year (B.A. 
plus M.A.) model and the four-year and two-year models. The 
increases in the program areas appear rather evenly distri- 
buted. 

If .the contrast among the models were to be made on a 
ct>st-ef fectiveness basis, it would seem that substantial gains 
could be made by implementing five-year preparation programs. 
Another substantial gain would appear'to be accomplished 
through the implementation of six- or seven-year programs. 
Finally, two major observations might be /in order. First, 
tjhere does not appear to be a major increment in gains be- 
tween six- and seven-year programs. Second, the level of 
cost of the implementation of a six- or seven-year program 
would appear to make the implementation of either of those 
programs unfeasible at this time. 

The Future 

| * It would appfear self-evident that social policy makers 
and society at large recognize and acknowledge a, need for 
better-prepared, /more capable teachers. It further appears 
that individuals/ prepared to confront the demands of teaching 
in modern shcool( require better and kore extensive professional 
training. It id essential that our /contemporary society invest 
in the future of our~^school-age youth. Our entire educational 
program is founded on the assumption t&at all society benefits 
from a literate) and educated electorate. 

It is essential that the basis for extended preparation 
programs be grounded in the recogn/ition of a better and more 
fully developed | knowledge base for teaching and learning. 
There is currently a lack of confidence in existing teacher 
preparation programs. The lack of substantial change to incor- 
porate new knowledge in teacher preparation programs has 
existed over the\rast half-century. It is essential that 
extended teacher preparation programs be substantially and 
demonstrably better than those which they replace. A sophis- 
ticated research component must /accompany newly developed 
teacher preparation programs. 

If teaching is\ to acquire full professional status, it 
is essential that the preparation of teachers and other pro- 
fessional educators foe extended,, consistent with the expanded 
knowledge base available. To do otherwise will retard the 
development of the profession and cause us to continue to have 
ou|r practice lag far behind our knowledge. 
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Figure VIII 



Contrast of Current Models 


with 


Alternative 


Models 










PROGRAM 


COMPONENTS 






MODEL 
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F 


Typical 4 yr. Program 


1 


1 


1 


1 






Four + 1 yr. (B.A.) 


1 


1 


3 


3 


5 


5 


Four + 1 yr, (Internship) 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


. 4 


Five year (B.A. + M.A.) 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


5 


Five + 1 yr. (Master's & Internship) 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


4 


Four + 2 yrs. (Ed. S.) 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


5 


Four + 3 yrs. (Doc.) 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 



Degree of Change: 1 = No change 

2 = Sligh* 

3 = Moderate 

4 = Substantial 

5 = Not applicable 



Program Components: 



A = General Education 

B = Teaching Field(s) Content 

C = Professional Studies 

D = Clinical Component 

E = Pre-Professional Component 

F = Internship ' 
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Section 3 

Issues Involved in Extending Programs for the 
~* Initial Preparation of Teacher s 

Introduction 

Efforts to substantially change preparation programs in any 
profession eventually involve issues, i.e., "points of dispute 
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or controversy" ( Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary , 
1979) . The purpose of this section is to identify and elaborate 
briefly upon those points of disputes and controversy which 
likely will surround the proposition that programs for the 
initial preparation of teachers should be extended beyond the 
present four-year level. Brief elaboration is made about five 
issues and/or areas of issues, anticipating the form the issues 
might take along with supporting and opposing arguments likely 
to be heard. First, however, a brief, review is presented of the 
evolution of teacher education to provide an historical context 
for the present situation. 

Historical Context 

Teacher preparation, like preparation programs for other pro- 
fessionals in this country, have evolved through the years, taking 
giant .steps forward at critical points in the evolution. One of 
the giant steps forward was taken amidst and in reaction to 
severe criticism of the profession - from within and without. 
Such was the case in medical education, for example, when, as a 
result of the Flexner Report of 1910, Johns Hopkins initiated a 
program which rather quickly transformed medical education. 

Teacher education has evolved more slowly than most other 
professions; yet, at several points preparation programs were 
significantly extended. Although a few normal schools were esta- 
blished as early as 1839, and a university chair of pedagogy was 
established as early as 1879 (University of Michigan), teacher 
training attained postsecondary status in a universal sense only 
at the turn of this century when normal schools (two-year insti- 
tutions) became commonplace. The normal schools replaced 
"teacher institutes," an earlier model which ranged in length 
across the country from several days to several months. With 
about a fourth of the curriculum devoted to pedagogy, normal 
schools gave^way rather soon (by the mid 1920 , s) to teacher 
colleges, which had four-year curricula. The proposition of the 
curriculum devoted to pedagogy remained about the same; however, 
a doubling effect occurred overall due to the change from a two- 
year to a four-year curriculum. This significant upgrading took 
only two decades for the conversion to occur and it is important 
to remember that during this period teachers certificated through 
normal schools worked side-by-side with teachers certificated 
through the four-year teachers colleges, not unlike the way that 
institute graduates remained in the profession long after the 
entry of normal-school graduates. 

Departments of education in colleges and universities ex- 
perienced similar beginnings and transformations into schools 
and colleges of education. 
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This historical perspective helps to make the point that 
during its relatively short existence teacher preparation has 
experienced two major extensions. Both occurred as a result 
of and as part of larger societal concerns and movements, a 
major one being the clearly recognized need for an expanded 
and improved public school system. The societal concerns 
which led to the two extensions were essentially a quest for 
expanded educational opportunities and not so much a criticism 
of the performance of existing schools per se. 

The Knowledge Base 

Is the knowledge base of teacher education, including 
generic and specialized pedagogical subject matter as well as 
teaching field content, adequate in terms of substance and 
quantity to support a longer and upgraded preparation program? 

Little debate should occur about the contention that 
teaching field content has grown so rapidly in recent decades 
(especially the last two) that more preparation in the program 
component is necessary. Indeed, the cry for "stronger pre- 
paration in teaching fields" is heard loudly and frequently in 
regard to both course level and the number of courses required 
of persons preparing to teach. It is unlikely, however, that 
substantial improvement^ in the teaching field component wrll 
occur without extending the "life space" of teacher education, 
given the recognized need for the general education component 
and the fact that the pedagogical component cannot be compressed 
beyond its existing minimal status, in secondary education 
especially. 

Any proposed increase in the professional, pedagogical 
component of teacher education probably will meet with quick 
and heated opposition. Among the first to resist the propo- 
sition will be those who have never believed in the need for 
pedagogical training in the first place. Statements of yester- 
year (Bestor, Rickover, et al.) will quickly be resurrected 
and will be augumented by newcomers whose contentions will be 
essentially the same as bef.ore. Just recently, for example, 
the chief state school officer in Virginia went on recorc op- 
posing pedagogical education as a component in preservice 
education. He would replace pedagogical courses with on-the- 
job training for two years after graduation. In the interim 
the teacher would hold a provisional certificate which would 
be converted to a fully professional one when and if the pro- 
bationary teacher passed a competency-based examination com- 
posed and administered in the schools by practitioners. A 
recent report (1981) by the Southern Regional Education Board 
contained a recommendation which .enbraced this concept as it 
pertains to science and math teachers. Such a plan would , 
among other shortcomings, lack consistency and would fail to 
utilize the knowledge base which has been developed. 

Opposition in more moderate tones can be expected from 
those, who see a need for a pedagogical component but who do 
not believe that the existing knowledge base is adequate to 
justify a longer preparation period. In other words, some 
"believers" will object on the grounds that the model pre- 
dominating today is not sufficiently strong to warrant its 
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extension. The wisdom of adding "another layer" to and rede- 
signing what many feel is an inadequate model/design will be 
questioned, NOTE: Alternative models for consideration in 
implementing extended programs are described in another section 
of this report. 

The situation today is one in which societal concerns seem 
to be focused on schools 1 , shortcomings. Indeed, many of the 
concerns are clearly focused on the need for better teachers. 
Recent and highly discussed articles in Time and Newsweek and 
•the CBS Special on "Failing Schools" are just a few of many 
severe criticisms of teachers and teacher preparation programs. 
Recent reports by the Council for Basic Education .and the 
Southern Regional Education Board are further illustrations 
that teacher preparation programs are viewed by many as being 
in dire need of major improvement. 

Societal demands for improvement in schqols and in the 
preparation of teachers could be the catalyst for - and the basis 
for - again improving and upgrading for the initial preparation 
of teachers. Truman M. Pierce, Dean Emeritus of Education, 
Auburn University, and a long-time leader in AACTE (a) notes 
that: 

The public has a long history of increasing its expec- 
tations of what schools should do. As a consequence, 
public education in the United States has been expan- 
ding since its inception. The latest major responsi- 
bility placed on the schools is the requirement that 
education be provided appropriate to the needs, interests, 
and abilities of all children and youth, including those 
with handicapping conditions. 

Perhaps ironically, as demands on schools have increased 
in recent years, so have criticisms of their effectiveness 
in achieving the objectives they serve. It is not diffi- 
cult for thoughtful and knowledgeable persons to see that 
schools at this point have not lived up to their promise. 

The most persuasive explanation for the shortcomings 
ascribed to schools is that preparation for teaching has 
not achieved the level of professional quality necessary 
if schools are to achieve their mission. While consi- 
derable productive research on teaching and learning has 
been conducted during the past twenty-five years and many 
improvements have been made in teacher education, both 
research and program change have been fragmented, insti- 
tutionally oriented, and without adequate coordination 
and overall direction. The teaching profession as such 
has mounted no comprehensive unified effort to substan- 
tially elevate the quality of its service by improving 
preparation for professional careers. 

Others have noted likewise. In fact, needed reform in 
teacher education is so widely discussed today that various 
journals dealing with education are giving priority to the 
subject. The October 1980 edition of Phi Delta Kappan was a 
special issue on this subject. Clearly there is mounting evi- 
dence that if schools are to meet society's increasing 
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expectations, the preparation of teachers must be improved. 
But, again, can substantial improvement be made without 
extending programs beyond the four-year level? 

Howsam et al. (2) undoubtedly express the view of many 
teacher educators when they say that teachers cannot be ade- 
quately prepared for effective' teaching in today's (and 
tomorrow's) schools in the short "life space 11 presently 
available in the four-year curriculum. This introspective 
analysis of teacher education (which has yet to receive the 
attention it deserves - and needs) contains the following 
recommendation and rationale: 

Teacher preparation for initial service should be 
conducted in a five-year sequence, combining both 
bachelor's and Master's degrees. This plan will 
provide the "life space" urgently needed for ade- 
quate preparation in general education, academic 
specialization, preprofessional study, and an 
appropriate bLend of campus and field experiences 
emphasizing effective instructional strategies. 
The Commission is not recommending simply an expan- 
sion. of existing liberal arts and professional 
components into an additional year of study. 
Instead, it is urging a bold, new commitment of 
time, energy, and resources for an entirely 
originals structure to prepare teachers. 

Further argument on* the .side of program extension (and in 
regard to the question of knowledge base adequacy) is advanced 
by B, 0. Smith (3) who contends that "if the history of 
medical education has any lession for us, it is that the pro- 
blem with pedagogical education is not the lack of knowledge 
so much as the lack of will to institutionalize what we know 
into an effective program of pedagogical education. " Smith 
believes that approximately 150,000 research studies abqut 
pedagogy have been published in the 7 5-year history of educa- 
tional research; in fact, even as early as 1937 there had 
been probably -as many as 50,000 studies. 

In summary, there is strong and documentable evidence to 
suggest that teacher education does in fact have a vast know- 
ledge base and that it is adequate to justify the extension 
of the present four-year curricula. 

Additional Costs for Students . 

It is unrealistic to expect extended programs to result 
in no additional costs to students and colleges and univer- 
sities. Addressing student costs first, (costs to insti- 
tutions are addressed in the following section) there is 
little doubt that in the main students affected most adversely 
by increased costs will be low-income disadvantaged and 
minority students. It would be tragic if gains made in recent 
years in attracting qualified minority students into teaching 
were negated by the increased costs associated with and caused 
by extending preparation programs. Not only would this be a 
disservice to the-\students affected, but it would also restrict 
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schools in their efforts to be multicultural and representative 
of the broad spectrum of racial and ethnic mixtures character- 
istic of 4 America. But students in American schools would be the 
real loser by being denied the benefit of having competent 
teachers who also add meaning to multicultural curricula and 
programs. This issue and several . related problems have been 
articulated by Gallegos (4) , who calls the question a moral one. 

But there is another side to this coin. What is best for 
schools and for students is not necessarily and not always what 
all individuals feel is best for them. Said another way, the 
needs of an organized profession (and the advantages which 
accrue to the recipients of services provided by the profession 
when its needs have' been met) are legitimate goals. Access to 
a preparation program and preparation for entry into the 
teaching profession are not ends in and of themselves. The 
teaching profession is not solely a member welfare organization, 
meaning that it doesn't exist for the purpose of promoting the 
Welfare of the members and those who want to become members. It 
exists not primarily for the purpose of providing opportunities 
for advancement and career development per se, but, rather, to 
render professional services to people and to society. 

It is reasonable to assume that access to and the^ completion 
of extended programs by qualified minority and disadvantaged per- 
sons can be facilitated through special programs and arrangements. 
This is being done to an increasing degree in most other profes- 
sions for which preparation programs are expensive and often 
beyond the reach of otherwise qualified groups of citizens. 
Certainly teacher education would need to be supportive of ef- 
forts made by various advocacy groups which could have goals of 
the nature describe^ earlier. 

It is important to .note that the additional cost to students 
would in many instances be delayed rather than foregone. By 
their entry into the profession with Master's level credentials 
instead of a bachelor's, degree, for example (as^Quld be the 
case in the models described later) much if not al3>of the 
additional cost would be recoverable, thus being of 13he delayed 
nature. In other words, while their entry into teaching would 
be delayed one year - or more if the sixth-year or seventh-year 
model is used - resultant salary gains would soon offset the 
additional costs due to extended preservice preparation. Addi- 
tional costs would be negated, also, by pay received during the 
internship year - if that model is used. 

Impact on Colleges and Universities 

An issue which surfaced early is imbedded in a series of 
questions about the impact of extended programs on colleges and 
universities. The questions concern financing, staffing and 
admission, among other factors. Some of the questions relate 
more directly to small, marginally-financed, four-year colleges; 
other apply to graduate-level, large, comprehensive universities 
which also will be affected. 

In the following pages several areas of possible impact 
are identified and discussed briefly. 
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Extending programs by one year, for example ,l&ou Id add 
approximately one-fourth additional expense to the preparation 
of teachers. Additional fees and tuition collected would not 
compensate for the total additional costs, as is now the case 
regarding fees and tuitions in relationship to total operating 
costs. Some institutions may not be able to fund an extension- 
Taxpayers as well as contributors tj> private institutions 
might refuse to support the additional costs. Legislatures 
around the country can be counted on to think long and hard 
about constituency attitude toward increased costs of teacher 
preparation before supporting the movement. 

Unless extended programs terminate in a graduate degree(s), 
institutions proposing to extend programs will have to decide 
if they can ° justify and fund five-year, undergraduate degree 
programs. Fiye-year preparation programs at the baccaluareate 
level have never been popular. But this problem would be eli- 
minated if the master's degree were awarded upon completion of 
the five-year program. 

It was noted earlier that many four-year institutions now 
relying heavily on their teacher education enrollments to 
sustain other program components might be unable to extend pro- 
grams, indeed, some might be forced out of the teacher educa- 
tion business. Precedence for this possible eventuality can 
be found in the evolution .of medical education. Smith (5) 
reports that within twenty-five years after the Flexner Report 
the number of medical schools declined from 148 to 66. The 
decline was not just a natural consequence of the Report be-^ 
cause Flexner actually named schools deemed to be "worthless" 
and areas of the country where such schools abounded. Moreover, 
the Report motivated the Rockefeller family to make grants 
totaling 50 million dollars to "elevate a few schools to such 
heights of visibility that others 'would be lost to view and be 
disapproved. " 

It is no secret that many teacher educators believe that 
the preponderance of institutions offering teacher education 
programs is a major constraint to quality teacher education. 
At present approximately 1,400 institutions have teacher pre- 
paration programs. Are that many needed? Are that many truly 
committed to and able to fund adequate programs? Peseau and 
Orr (6) point out that while practically all teacher education 
programs are "outrageously underfunded, teacher education 
programs with high enrollments are less costly than smaller 
programs." Will the teacher education component of the over- 
all profession take the position that institutions which cannot 
or choose not to finance the corresponding additional costs 
should abandon their teacher education programs? 

Colleges and universities with no graduate level programs 
but*wishing to extend their teacher education programs will 
encounter special problems, of course, especially if the de- 
sired extension is such that it terminates in a graduate degree. 
But it is reasonable to assume that partnerships can be deve- 
loped between four-year institutions and naarby institutions 
with graduate programs. Such partnerships could be mutually 
advantageous. Increased cost effectiveness, for example, 
could result for both types of institutions if adequate role / 
differentiations were made an integral part of the partnership. 
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How will schools, colleges and departments of education go 
about extending their' programs should the decisions be made to do 
so? How can the temptation be resisted to affect the extension 
by merely adding courses? Or by merely adding a year-long 
internship? Can institutions wishing to extend programs within 
the context of a true reform be able to do so, especially in 
the face of declining resources in higher education? How can 
the inertia of the organized profession (with its myriad of 
fragmented, uncoordinated, and often competitive sub-entities) 
be overcome? Can coalitions be formed which will promote pro- 
gram reform, shaped by and supported by the total profession? 
These are thorny questions which" aTe already surfacing. 
Answers will not be easily formulated. 

It is reasonable to expect that success in extending pro- 
grams will be realized only if persuasive assurances are made 
that they will in fact produce more competent teachers for 
America's schools. It follows tht the assurances given must 
have a plausible base. They must contain convincing promises 
that major shortcomings in teacher education can and will be 
corrected as a result of revised and extended preparation pro- 
grams. 

At the surface level such assurances can be given freely. 
But developing truly meaningful and helpful ways to improve 
the initial preparation of teachers will not be easy. Both 
institutions and those working in them will find it necessary 
to develop new insights, new ways of working with students in 
new kinds of settings, and to work more collaboratively with 
practitioners. In other words, the mere extension of four-year 
programs into longer ones will not do the job. New skills, 
attitudes, understandings., and techniques will be necessary if 
the additional life space so badly needed in the opinion of 
many is to be truly beneficial. Professional development 
programs will be an essential corollary to the notion that 
extended programs are necessary. 

Legal Issues 

Since education has constitutionally been regarded as a 
function of .the state, the actions of state legislatures are 
exceedingly important in charting the course for programs of 
teacher preparation. For example, in Oklahoma, the passage of 
Bill 1706 signalled the intent to improve the knowledge and 
competence of teachers. The bill is intended to improve the 
overall quality of individuals admitted to teacher preparation 
programs. Bill 1706 specifies that pre-service field and 
clinical work must be increased. Also, beginning in 1982, 
an entry-level examination is also required for certification 
in Oklahoma. The message that "business as usual" in teacher 
preparation is simply not satisfactory is clear. 

Similar legislation passed in Florida in 1977. Committee 
substitute for Senate Bill 549 mandated the upgrading of 
individuals admitted to teacher preparation programs through 
requiring a satisfactory score on a nationally-normed stan- 
dardized test of college entrants. This bill also mandated 
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that teachers achieve satisfactory scores on a certification 
examination. Such a test was subsequently developed by the 
State Department of Education and took effect July 1, 1981. 
Florida also established an interesting additional condition; 
if less that 80 percent of the graduates of an individual 
program taking the examination do not pass, then state 
approval for those programs will be withdrawn. In addition, 
through amendment of the statute in 1981, state legislation 
mandated a program for providing assistance to beginning 
teachers. 

Additional states are reinstituting test requirements for r 
certification. There also appears to be interest in the de- 
velopment of various models of internship programs. Other 
states such as Pennsylvania, Nevada, and New York are carefully 
reexamining teacher preparation programs. 

While not of the same power as legislative action, the 
statements of policy of influential groups are clearly matters 
of interest to SCDEs. A recent report of the Southern Regional 
Education Board serves as an example in point. This report 
contains a number of recommendations relative to teacher educa- 
tion programs. The credentials required for certification and 
the certification process are likely to be of deep concern to 
-eacher educators. The report of the National Association for 
State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification (NASDTEC) 
which deals with attracting talented students to teacher educa- 
tion programs, requiring an examination for teacher certifica- 
tion, and other related issues, indicates the interests of this 
policy-influencing group in improving the quality of schooling 
through the improvement of the teaching corps. From a variety 
of perspectives,- it is clear that "business as usual 11 is simply 
not satisfactory. 

Relationships with External Groups 

While support by society at large will be important, visible 
and active support by various regulatory agencies and profes- 
sional policy-making bodies will be imperative if preparation 
programs are to be extended and if they are to produce the de- 
sired results. Commitments from within the broad profession 
will be needed early on to explain, justify, and defend extended 
programs, as was done when teacher education moved to postsecon- 
dary status via the normal school route and later when programs 
became baccalaureate-level through state teacher colleges and 
schools, colleges, 'and departments of education in colleges and 
universities. 

The National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation, along with other accrediting and approval bodies at 
the national level, will need to embrace and promote the 
decision to extend programs. Support by AACTE occurred two 
years ago when a resolution was adopted which encouraged insti- 
tutions to experiment with different formats for teacher edu- 
cation. Further support by AACTE will be needed. State boards 
of education and their executive branches, i.e., state depart- 
ments of education, must do likewise if extended programs are 
to be nurtured and sustained. Should certification practices, 
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effoirbv^rnpf d 7^1a t ion7 ifno^e such a significant upgrading 
effort by SCDEs, the movement will soon become sterile its 
life will be short. 

Assistance in the implementation of extended programs by 
local boards, personnel officers, and superintendents will be 
of critical importance. School districts which show prefer- 
ence to graduates of extended programs will reinforce high 
s.chool students who are considering teaching as a career and 
weighing the advantages and disadvantages of longer and more 
expensive preparation - and extending the date when they can 
be gainfully employed. Not only will employment prferences 
2L n ?S e K 3ary i Ut ° ther rewards ' such as salary and assignment, 
should be made in view of the additional and presumably superior 
credentials these graduates will carry with them into the pro- 
fession. * 

Improved salaries, which result from teachers' entry into 
the profession at the Master's level, will add to school dis- 
trict costs. But in many instances the additional salary*will 
be paid by the state. In any event, it can be argued logically 
that the presumed increase in the quality of performance will 
more than offset the additional costs. In reality it is a ' 

chicken-and-egg" issue: can major increases in teachers' 
salaries be achieved without the public seeing - and believing 
- that teacher capability and performance have been improved? 

It would be naive t? expect the supportive attitudes 
described above to-be either automatic or even easily esta- 
blished. There will be detractors and opponents to the move- 
ment. State legislatures will raise endless questions to which 
educators will need to give more responsive and more persuasive 
answers than has typically been the case in past discussions 
about needed improvements. The answers must deal "directly and 
specifically with the need for bettei programs, how extension 
of programs will produce better teachers, and what better 
teachers will mean for students and for society in general. 

Persuasive answers will not be forthcoming of course, from 
those members within the profession who are unconvinced of the 
need for and the feasibility of program extension.. Even a 
moderate degree of opposition within the profession could delay 
if not abort the movement. * Stated bluntly, the question really 
becomes one of whether the various segments of the profession 
become responsive and supportive or whether by inaction and 
prolonged internal disagreements they become 'a part of the pro- 
■blem. e 

Consensus within the organized profession will be diffi- 
cult to attain, not just because of the genuine opposition 
some members will have, but. also because of the high degree of 
fragmentation which exists within the profession. Coalitions 
recently emerging could be helpful in this regard. Smith (7) 
calls for such coalitions. In response, Salmon (8) suggests ■ 
the use of one already in existence, namely, The Forum for 
Education Organization Leaders. The magnitude of the task of 
extending preparation programs will likely require the utili- 
zation of all existing coalitions whose agenda relate directly 
and indirectly to teacher preapration and teacher performance. 
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All of this is simply to say "that the goal of program 
extension will not be easy and that for it to be achieved 
broad support and active involvement must be forthcoming by 
related groups", organizations , * and agenices. But we should 
keep in mind that progress' in this kind of endeavor, especially 
in our type of society, is often slow and extremely difficult. 
But it is an attainable goal/ and there is strong eyidence 
to support the need for such an undertaking. 

i 

Summary 

It has been suggested that at least f ive* sets of issues 
will be involved as discussion ensues about the preposition 
that the current, four-year curricula in teacher education , * 
sh uld be extended. The. issues will likely pivot about the 
major topics of (a) the adequacy of ttre knowledge base in 
teacher education, (b) additional costs, associated with tlie 
extension, (c) difficulties encountered by colleges and uni- 
versities, (d) legal matters, and (e) relationships with 
external groups. Some of the most apparent arguments, pro 
and con, were cited. 

Undoubtedly, additional issues will surface as the propo- 
sition of program extension is discussed and considered by 
more and more institutions. As, .serious efforts get und^way, 
it is worth remembering that making changes in any profesX 
sional preparation program is complex, controversial, and 
slow. The question of program extension in teacher education 
is certain to be no different. 

***** 
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Section 4 

/ 

Scenarios of the Future 
* 

Whether the profession adopts strategies to ensure a change 
to extended programs of teacher education or decides to seek 
improvements within the four-year baccalaureate model, the con- 
sequences of our decision will impact schools, colleges, and 
departments of education, K-12 education, and the profession 
for years to come. The members of the Task Fdrce decided to 
include ( as a final section in this paper a brief analysis of 
some consequences under both options. 

Scenario One: The Profession Retains the Four-Year Model 



1 . Because of supply-demand factors* the profession cannot 
seriously co* "ider more comprehensive programs for the 
education of new teachers during the remainder of the 
century. Social responsibility suggests the need for 
sufficient numbers of minimally qualified new teachers 
to take precedence over the establishment of a more 
thorough* initial teacher education program. The 
opportunity to include . information from the synthe- 
sized and codified research base is limited. Insti- 
tutions must make even more difficult decisions about 
the distribution of required work among general edu- 
cation, academic specialization, and professional 
education. 

2. The number of low ability applicants for teacher edu- 
cation will decrease primarily because of minimum 
qualifications decreed at the state or institution 
level. The number of high ability applicants remains 
low. 

3. Standards for teacher education are increasingly 
mandated by those outside the teacher education unit 
including legislators , state boards , and institu- 
tions. Included are admission and graduation 
requirements and program content. 

4. The teaching field remains relatively unattractive 
to highly competent higher education students. -The 
relatively, low salary and compensation structure for 
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teacherp shows little 'improvement , and the social 
prestige of the teaching field remains relatively 
\ low, ■ . ' \ 

\ 5'. Turnover rates amonti teaAhers remain relatively 
\ high as many teachers burnout and seek other voca- 

tions and as others, despair of low income and seek 
better paying jobs,! Long-term commitments to 
teaching as a career are ir^f requent . 

6., Some states "and ; regiional agencies consider alter- 
native teacher preparation models. The apprentice- 
ship model receives much attention; a college degree 
qualifies one for employments and on-the-job super- 
vision is us^d to provide the\ prof essional knowledge 
and skills. A- second popular \option is similar to 
the apprenticeship ' modfel; all professional work is 
completed during a one-year po^t-baccalaureate pro- 
gram^ half of which is supervised student teaching. 

Scenario Two: The Profession Commits Itself to Professional 

Extended Program Models 

\ 

1. Enrollments in teacher education decline temporarily 
as students question tile virtues lof an extended 
program while salary and other conditions remain 
unattractive in teaching. 

i 

Schools and states adopt salary structures to recog- 
nize the extended preparation of ijiew teachers, demon- 
strating that the public is willing to pay more for 
better qualified teachers. I 

The quality of applicants for teacher education 
improves and the 1 number of applicants increases.. 
Good students are attracted by thei intellectual 
challenge of the program and' the prospects for a 
professionally rewarding career. \ 

\ s 
The social prestige of teachers improves Articu- 
late, knowledgeable, and committed teacb ; s per- 
suade the public that teachers are Icompe ~_nt profes- 
sionals with capabilities not shared by all college 
graduates . 

The (effectiveness of K-12 education improves, as 
measured by the- knowledge and skill levels of high 
school graduates and the decreased ^ncidence of 
pupil disenchantment and personal problems. 

Teacher education units enjoy more acceptance on 
their institutional campuses. The level of insti- 
tutional support increases. Conditions for teacher 
education faculty become more similar to those found 
in other professional schools. j 

Teaching btjomes more of a lifetime career . Burn >ut 
is less frequent for those adequately prepared for 
the challenges and opportunities in the schools. 
Fewer teachers seek other, more financially rewarding 
positions . r . . I 
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8. " Teacher education faculty have more and better oppor- 
tunities for research on the teaching and learning 
process. Educational research become more scholarly 
and better accepted by the public ana campus col- 
leagues . 
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Background 

Among the characteristics which uniquely differ 
f ess ions from other occupations is the obligation en 
the profession to establish entry criteria related t 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes, to determine whic 
have met those criteria satisfactorily, and to autho 
persons to enter into practice. 

Throughout much of the history of the teaching 
the larger public was largely willing to vest entry 
solely with the preparatory institutions with those 
most often taking the form of recommendations to a s 
which perfunctorily issued a required certificate, 
longer the prevailing case. 
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The public has been made acutely aware of the long term 
decline in student achievement across a broad range of measures , 
•and where institutions have failed to provide quality assurances 
concerning entry competencies (or where they are perceived to 
have failed) , laws and/ or new agency mandates have been promul- 
gated to give the public those assurances. 

Regardless of the source of pressures to change, it is the 
position of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education that responsibility falls heavily upon Schools, 
Colleges* and Departments of Education (SCDEs) to increase the 
rigor of their preparation programs and to institute additional 
safeguards against the licensure of person^ r:ot adequately 
prepar!d*to educate the nation' s youth. 

The magnitude of the problem is being exacerbated by 
several attendant factors many of which Iwill respond slowly, 
if c at all, to any remedial action which/ might be undertaken by 
SCDEs: ( / " 

1 . many persons of high potential who might opt for 
teaching as a career are dismayed at potential 
earnings in the education profession in comparison 
to those in other career areas, and the quality of 
students entering many SCDEs has declined dramatic- 
ally as a result; \ 

2. tax rebellions have reduced the likelihood that 
teachers' salaries will pe made more competitive 
in the near future; 

3. public esteem forepersons in the profession is 
declining; 

4. research resuirfe are^aking SCDEs ever more aware 
that only a iimrted< amount of the variance in the 
professional quality of their graduates is depen- 
dent upon the elements of program quality .under 
their immediate power to influence? 

5-. significant changes in teacher quality could come 
■ from improving the quality of the students admitted 
to preparation programs, and yet SCDEs have almost 
no control over the political, social, and economic 
forces that are determining who will apply to 
become teachers; 'and 

6. an impending teacher shortage seems likely to 

increase demands for more teaching personnel just 
at a time when quality would have to be further 
eroded to rt^eet those demands. 

The above frustrations notwithstanding, it is the position 
of the AACTE that member institutions are obliged to proceed 
expeditiously with the tasks associated with improving both the 
quality of those whom they admit into teacher education and the 
quality of the programs which will prepare .them to become 
teachers. Furthermore, it is the position of the association 
that ^competency assessment is a vital and Essential part of any" 
^effort to strengthen teacher education programs. 
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What Shall be Assessed? 

If the quality of those persons who ultimately are to 
become teachers is to be improved, then improvement must be 
centered on those aspects of professional practice which have 
the power to influence both the nature and quality of educa- 
tion* The Association subscribes to no single model program 
nor could it presume to set entry or exit standards for each 
member institution. However, it does hold that each insti- 
tution is itself responsible for establishing not only entry 
and exit standards but also those standards for retention 
that will prevail, throughout the preparation period. 

In establishing the range of knowledges, skills, and 
ititudes that will be assessed, SCDEs must relate assess- 
ments to program goals ajad objectives and to professional 
requirements. "Profile of a Beginning Teacher, 11 now in pre- 
paration by another AACTE Task Force, may prove useful in 
addressing the question, "What shall be assessed?" 

. What Should be the Range of Assessments? 

\To be effective, competency assessment should include 
measures from the cognitive, affective*, and performance 
domains including attitudes held, skills developed, and 1 
knowledge acquired. With the range of competencies so ex- 
tensive, the Association cannot support ar\y assessment plan 
which relies solely upon a single instrument. Rather, it 
is the Association's position that the assessment process 
must incorporate multiple and Stiver se procedures and devices. 

The range of assessments should include both objective 
and subjective procedures, and should give consideration to 
including such things as: 



1 . 


campus .supervisor^ 1 reports, 




2. 


clinical and preclinical observation 


records , 


3. 


field supervisors 1 reports, 




4. 


grade point averages , 




5. 


interview records*, 




6. 


pencil and paper tests, 




.7. 


plan books and prepared instructional 


materials , 


8. 


professional diaries and portfolios, 


and 


9. 


video and audio records. * 


* 



The utilization of these and other devices and procedures 
should provide SCDEs with sufficient information ory the qual- / 
ity of their candidates to permit appropriate professional 
judgments to be made. \ 

By Whom Shall Instruments , Criteria and Norms^be ^Prepared? 

" ~T ~ — — — 

Organizations and agencies other than SCDEs nave interests 
in the various aspects of teacher competency assessment. The 
Association supports collaborative efforts to develop 
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instrumentation and to prepare both evaluative criteria and 
norms. Collaboration is appropriate among: 

SCDEs, 



1 . 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



subject area departments and colleges, 
commercial test firms, 
psy chometr ic ians , 

field personnel from local educational agencies, and 
personnel from state and national educational agencies 
and organizations 



The Association believes that SCDEs alone cannot secure 
the best information available concerning the competencies of 
their candidates and that the best assessments procedures will 
devolve preparing and controlling the quality of teachers. 

By Whom Shall the Assessments be Made and by Whom Shall 
t he Judgments of Competence Quality be Made? 

The licensure decision may be the most crucial point in 
teacher competency assessment programs, but qualitative judgments 
must be made at many points throughout the preparation and prac- 
tice period with many persons and agencies participating in the 
assessment activities. The following chart is designed to 
identify some points at which judgments need to be made and the 
persons or agencies who should participate in the process. 



Points of Assessments 

University admission 
Teacher Education admission 
Teacher education retention 
Admission to clinical practice 
Conpletion of clinical practice 

Graduation 
Initial licensure 

Employment 
Tenure 

Permanent licensure 
Promotion and salary 



Assessing Agen ts 

Admissions officers* 

SCDE and subject area personnel 

SCDE and subject area personnel 

SCDE and subject area personnel 

SCDE, subject area, <^nd LEA 
field supervisors 

SCDE and subject area personnel 

SCDE, subject area, and LEA^ 
personnel, and state certi- 
fication bodies^ 

LEA personnel 

LEA personnel ■ 

LEA and state agency personnel 
LEA personnel 
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How Soon Should Corrpetency Assessment Programs be in Place? 

The Association's position is that the time for action on 
teacher competency assessment is now. In twelve states, legis- 
lation has already been passed requiring competency assessment 
for professional entry or for certification. In thirteen other 
states, state boards of education and/or state departments cf 
education have mandated some form of assessment. Four other 
states are in serious discussion about the merits of competency 
assessment, and in four additional states, legislation was 
introduced which later died in committee. (See document by 
J. T. Sandefur entitled "Competency Assessment in Teacher Educa- 
tion: A Compilation of State ^ Activity . 11 ) 

The public's demand that teachers be in command of profes- 
sional level knowledges, skills, and attitudes and its demand 
for accountability has goaded state agencies into precipitous 
action at phenomenal rates. 

In those twenty-five states where competency assessment 
programs already have been mandated, it is too\late to parti- 
cipate in the initial design of the programs. However, it is 
not too late for_SCDEs in those states to initiate leadership 
activities toward the redesign of competency assessment pro- 
grams where the mandates have been ill-conceived. 

For those SCDEs not yet under mandates, some time remains 
for the design and implementation of entry, retention, and 
exist assessment programs. Immediate action could forestall 
unrealistic programs from being c legislated or mandated without 
benefit of professional expertise which is" available for 
creative program development. 

* * * * * 

The assessment .of teacher competence is a complex and 
demanding task. Determining- Jhat'is "important enough to be 
assessed, determining the manner of the assessments, and 
coordinating the efforts of all those who participate in the 
assessment processes require the active participation of all 
persons and agencies who bear any responsibility for the 
quality of teachers. 

AACTE is an association of SCDEs, and the Association 
calls upon all member institutions to take the leadership role 
in the design of teacher assessment programs, in the imple- 
mentation of those programs f and in the coordination of all 
persons and agencies whose contributions are essential to the 
further improvement in the quality of the nation's teachers. 

Next Steps for AACTE 

It is evident that the staff and Board of Directors of 
AACTE will continue to support the Resolutions endorsing com- 
petency assessment passed by the membership in Dallas, Texas. 
However, more definition of AACTE f s position is needed than 
was contained in che Task Force f s Position Paper. For example, 
the question of "what should be assessed^ remains largely * 
unanswered. Research and practice have not yet definitely 
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identified those knowledges", skills, and attitudes essential 
to teachers for effective practice. Moreover, having " identi- 
fied those necessary knowledges, skills, and attitudes, what 
are the criteria and instruments by which they may be measured? 

! Certainly AACTE will not attempt to de elop a rigid and 
inflexible model for assessing teacher competency and impose 
such a model on teacher education institutions. Apparently, „ 
what is needed is a more generic guide to the knowledges, 
skills, and attitudes necessary for an effective teacher edu- 
cation program and a flexible model that suggests both process 
and instruments' for assessing competency of the teacher educa- 
tion product. / 

An AACTE task force continues to work on a document 
entitled Profiles of Excellence . It is expected that the . 
document will address the complex subject of knowledges, skills, 
attitudes, and other components necessary to delineate excel- , 
lence in teaching. It is further expected that the document 
will be invaluable in addressing the issue of "what shall be 
assessed." Having determined what should be assessed, the 
logical next step will be to present a "cafeteria" or "smorgas- 
board" of instruments and processes whereby institutions can 
build a .viable assessment system. 

A first step -toward this goal w ill be in place" by the AACTE 
November Board of Directors meeting. Members of the now 
combined Task Forces of Profiles of Excellence and Competency 
Assessment will revise and expand the competency assessment 
position paper. The expansion will include recommended instru- 
mentation and procedures. 

I believe, that the competency assessment of teachers move- 
ment presently in vogue will continue for a few more years . It 
will continue until teacher education institutions/ convince the 




to provide directions for SCDE's and the puouc on errectiv* 
assessment of the competency Jf teachers. 

A summary of Teacher Competency Assessment 'in thirty- 
three states follows on the next page. 
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Teacher-Competency Evaluation in 33 States 
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A Description of Activity in Competency Assessment of 
Teachers in Thirty-Three States 

Arizona ^ -> 

In January, 1979 , HB 2034 j>as introduced requiring n all 
candidates for certif icat£o^e6^pass a national standardized 
test in English, and math k§i^cteo\by the State Board of Edu- 
cation and to s<bore at the 50th peVcen4rrTfe\or above. The 

bill died in r etiu lar—sessaon Lt^wVslr e i ntfroc iu ced in the 

second special Session as HOB 2024 whfere it pas^eSs^A task 
force was appointed to review, find, br develop an appropriate 
test. On .June h, 1981, the Arizona State Board of Education 
adopted Rule R7-2-604 on Teacher Proficiency Testing. The 
rule prescribes that all applicants for basic or standard 
teaching certificates be tested in reading, grammar, mathe- 
matics, and additional competency areas as may be required by 
the Board. 

c 

The Arizona Teacher Proficiency Examination (ATPE) was 
adopted with the provision that effective July 1, 1981, an ? 
applicant must score at least 75 percent correct responses* 1 
By January 1, 1982, all applicants must score at least BO/ 
percent correct responses to qualify for certif ica^ion, 
further provision states that the Professional Knowie^e Sub- 
test shall be incorporated into the ATPE on_-ar\f ield basis from 
July, 1981, through June 30, 1982.. ku^f/g thiV^?^ e at least 
50 percent correct scores will be requir^Ufor a passing score. 
A tea dollar fee is charged each applicant f o^-^dVainistration 
and evaluatiorTof the ATPE. 

jr^ftlabama 

, In April, 1979, 



HB 104 was introduced mandating a minimum 
score on "the^National Teachers Examination ( NTE ) / as a condition 
for certification. The bill was assigned to committee where* 
it was held until the end of the session . A second bill was 
introduced in 1980, again calling for the admin istratrioa^pf the, 
NTE. That bill, too, tailed to pass. No legislation is ^- 
presently pending. 

In December, 1979, the Alabama State Board of Education^ 
developed a resolution designed to validate' the competencies' 
of teachers in communication Skills , professional studies, and 
in the separate teaching f iel\^s_ L _JDhe resolution, passed the 
Beard by a seven to one vote. The^lT^icfnal Evaluation Systems 
has been employed to \levelop an .English language proficiency 
test to be parsed pripr to admission to the undergraduate 
f teach,er preparati^ftHprogram. They are also preparing"" the 
teaching tests/frnd academic tests for administration in 198". • 
The state requires a score of sixteen on the ACT for entry into 
teacher education programs. 

Alaska 

Alaska iicL no legislated or state department of education 
mandated provisions for competency assessment of teachers. 
However, an. effoVt was recently completed (Governors 
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Administrative Order #64) where by a Governor's Task Force on 
Effective Schooling was charged with preparing a report de- 
signed to establish criteria for effective schools and to pro- 
vide a measure of accountability. Apparently, the creation of 
the task force was designed in part to offset hastily-conceived 
attempts by legislators and others to impose accountability 
standards which might be ineffective or detrimental to educa- 
tional programs in rhe state. That motive was not, of course, 
reflected directly in the order. The results of the task 
force's report are not presently available. 

Arkansas 

Act 814, passed by both the Senate and the House, directed 
the State Board of Education to promulgate rules and regulations 
for teacher certification that include the concept of competency 
testing as a condition for certification. The bill specified 
the National Teachers Examination or a similar exam designated 
by the State Board of Education. Mandated cutoff scores on the 
NTE will become effective in February, » 1983 • 

California 

California issues a Bilingual Certificate of Competence 
based on an assessment. Also, a Resource Specialist Certificate 
of Competence may be issued on the basis of completion of either 
an approved program or an assessment. 

There is presently a bill in the legislature (Hart) that 
would require competency tests of all teachers in literacy and 
arithmetic. Whether it shall apply to teachers currently 
employed or to those who enter public schools is still to be 
determined by political process. Still to be determined are 
the extent of the requirement and the responsibility for deve- 
loping and administering the test. J 

Colorado 

Senate Bill 153 was. introduced in* January, 1979 , and 
intended to mandate competency testing for both students and 
teachers. Teachers were to be tested in basic skills and pro- 
fessional understandings prior to certification. The bill did 
not get out of committee. However, House Bill 1412 was intro- 
duced and passed in the Spring of 1981. It requires basic 
skills competency testing for prospective teachers. The bill 
provides that all teachers seeking certification in Colorado 
shall be screened for competence in oral and written English 
communication and in mathematics. The State Board of Education 
is to adopt uniform state standards as rules and regulations 
for acceptable competence in the basic skills. The effective 
date is January 1, 1983. 

Connecticut 

The Staff Development Unit of the Bureau of Curriculum and 
Staff Development of the State Education Department has recently 
held .four regional workshops in the state dealing with issues of 
teacher preparation and certification. One of the issues inten- 
sively discussed was that of assessing teacher competency both 
prior to initial certification and prior to the issuance of a 
standard/continuing certificate. A plan for competency assess- 
ment is expected to be recommended in the Fall of 1981. 
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Delaware . ^ 

The Delaware Department of Public Instruction has collected 
a file on competency testing and is presently reviewing the 
activities of other states. .The present certification policy 
allows fully certified teachers to take the National Teachers 
Examination and, based- on a score of 50 percent or better , they 
can be awarded an additional certificate. 

Florida 

CS/SB 549 was passed in June, 1978. The bill specified 
that by 1980 all teachers seeking certification must demonstrate 
on a comprehensive written examination, mastery of those minimal 
essential generic and specialization competencies and* other 
criteria as shall be adopted by the State Board of Education. 
The SBE was charged with responsibility for developing tests of 
ability to (1) write, (2) comprehend and interpret, (3) read, 
(4K understand fundamental math concepts, and (5) comprehend 
patterns of physical^ social, and academic development in stu- 
dents. An additional provision was a fif c th-year internship and 
a passing score on a nationally normed college entrance test 
for entry into teacher education programs. ^ 

The Florida Legislature, since enacting CS/SB 549 in June, 
1978, has made several changes. Specifically, they are: 

1. The legislature deleted the second ability to be 
tested on the Florida Teacher Certification Exami- 
nation, namely the ability to comprehend and 
interpret. They have added, beginning July 1, 
1982, the ability to recognize and be aware of the 
instructional needs of exceptional students. 

2. The written examination may be taken by a teacher 
education major prior to graduation- 

3. Beginning July 1, 1982, teachers who have not had 
three successful years of teaching experience out 
of the State of Florida must complete a year-long 
beginning teacher program. The beginning teacher 

, program is a name replacement for the fifth-year 
( internship and also applies to all beginning 
\ teachers . 

4. Effective July 1, 1982, all programs in teacher 
education must have at least 80 percent of their 
graduates pass the Florida Teacher Certification 
Examination in order for their program to con- 
tinue to have state approval. 

Georgia 

The State Department of Education developed a plan for 
performance-based certification. Applicants for certification 
after July 1, 1978, must pass a criterion-referenced test of 
basic knowledge in their teaching field. In addition, appli- 
cants after May 1, 1980, will receive a non-renewable certifi- 
cate valid for three years, during which time they must demons 
strate acceptable performance on fourteen generic competencies 
as assessed by the Teacher Performance Assessment Instruments . 
The process is going welTT Fifteen percent of applicants 
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are screened out through the Teacher Certification Test, Appro- 
ximately 65 percent of the first-year teachers met performance 
criteria on all fourteen ^generic competencies. Indications are 
that most of the beginning teachers to be carried over for a 
second year evaluation will meet performance requirements, 
Illinois 

Senate Bill 1481 provided for' development by the State Board 
of Education of a proficiency examination for teachers and 
administrators. The legislature took no action on this bill 
in the Spring, 1980, session. Recently, however, two signifi- 
cant actions hctve occurred in Illinois. First, in the General 
Assembly during the past year a bill (SB 603) requiring the 
testing of all applicants for all certificates including teaching, 
administrative, and school service personnel certificates was 
introduced. The bill died in committee. Secondly; the State 
Board of Education has committed itself to a two-year study of 
: teacher education—preservice and inservice— which will include 
attention to the desirability> of using a variety of means for 
assessing applicants for certificates. One of these means will 
be the use of competency tests. 

Indiana 

The State of Indiana does not currently have a competency 
assessment of teachers. Although a legislative committee as well 
as the Teacher Education Advisory Council has studied such an 
assessment, there has been no formal action. 

Recently, however, the State Super intendent talked with the 
Indiana Chapter of AACTE regarding the possibilities for upgrading 
admission policies to teacher education programs — suggesting 
that perhaps this is where competency testing should occur. 
Iowa 

In 1980, Senate File 2251 would have required all initial 
applicants for certification to demonstrate through a written 
comprehensive examination a mastery of minimal essential generic 
and specialized competencies including writing, reading, math 
concepts, and physical, social, and academic development of 
students. The bill was unique in that it also would have re- 
quired exams of employed teachers. The bill did not pass. A 
second bill, Senate File 470, was introduced in the Spring of 
19.81. The bill was similar to SF 2251 . It, too, did not pass. 
Many believe it will be reintroduced again soon. 

Kansas 

Senate Bill 191, intrqduced in 1979, specified that all 
applicants for issuance, renewal, or reinstatement of certifi- 
cates to teach shall satisfactorily pass an English and mathe- 
matics proficiency examination. The bill did not pass. How- 
ever, four bills (three House , one Senate) requiring applicants 
for teacher certificates tc have passed competency tests were 
introduced in the 1981 session of the Kansas Legislature. All 
of these bills were referred to Education Committees and are 
still there. It is understood that the committees were waiting 
to determine what action, if any, the State Board of Education 
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took regarding competency testing of teachers. At their 
•April -meeting, the State Board *did take-action which requires 
a. prof iciency te'st on the basis skills in mathematics and 
cQmrimnication skills for admission into a teacher education" 
program at all Kansas accredited universities and colleges. 
•The test will be uniform throughout the state* Also, th*e' 
Board 'approved a 2.5 GPA for admission to teacher education 
programs ♦ , ' \ 

At the- July, , meeting of the Kansas State" Board of 

Education/ ' objectives and goals for competency testing were 
adopted and May 1, 1 982-, was set as the initial date for admini- 
stering the test to teachers. 

Kentucky 

The Kentucky Council on Teacher Education and Certification 
made a recommendation to the Kentucky State Department of Educa- 
tion on competency assessment of teachers • The recommendation 
was in two parts: (1) entry into teacher education programs and 
(2) certification. The recommendation for admission into teacher 
education requires that all applicants score at the 12th grade 
level or above on a standardized test in English and mathematics. 
It also requires an overall GPA of 2.5 before admission to stu- 
dent teaching. The State Board of Education approved the recom- 
mendation and the requirements become effective with the 
entering freshmen of 1981. 

The recommendation for competency testing for certification 
will require a State Department of Education administered test 
of basic skills, professional knowledge, and academic knowledge. 
It also recommends a one-year internship or probationary y£ar 
where the beginning teacher is assessed on professional skills 
by a team of three. Following successful completion of the 
internship, the teacher may receive a provisional teaching certi- 
ficate valid for ten years. The recommendation is, pending State 
Board of Education action but is expected to pass with only 
minor modifications. 

Louisiana 

The Acts of 1977, #16, prescribed that any person applying 
for initial certification as a teacher "shall have passed satis- 
factorily an examination, which shall include English profi- 
ciency, pedagogical knowledge, and knowledge in his area of 
specialization...." The superintendent of education was charged 
with administration of the policy and he chose the NTE. The 
cutoff scores have proven to be a source of controversy in the 
state. Act #816 of 1980 provides that persons who score within 
10 percent of the appropriate cutoff score on the NTE may be 
employed by a school system for a period not to exceed two 
years.. When the appropriate score is presented, the standard 
certificate will be issued. 

Pending approval is a Board of Regents proposal on admission 
standards that will require the ACT composite score and a 
sliding GPA: e.g., an ACT of 16 and a GPA of 2.2 whereas an 
ACT of 14 will require a GPA of 3.2. The Regents propose that 
no student be admitted with an ACT score below 14. 

100 
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Massachusetts 

In 1979 after more than four years of study by^the Advisory 
Commission on Educational Personnel and following six public 
hearings held throughout the Commonwealth, the State Board of 
Education adopted new regulations for the certification of edu- 
cational personnel, which take effect September 1, 1982. These 
regulations shift emphasis of certification for teachers from 
course work to demonstrated competence in teaching as determined 
by the college supervisor and the cooper ating^ practitioner 
during the Student teaching practicum. There are five common 
standards for the classroom teacher ^which set the tone for the 
regulations. According to these standards, the effective 
teacher: 

... is knowledgeable in the field proposed for certifi- 
cation; 

... communicates clearly, understandably, and appropri- 
ately; 

... designs instruction to facilitate learning consistent 
with the needs and interest of the learners and so as 
to maintain a sense of order and purpose in the class- 
room; 

. . . uses the results of various evaluative procedures to 
assess the effectiveness of instruction; and 

... is equitable, sensitive, and responsive to all 
learners . 

Mississippi 

SB 1812 was introducted into the 1980 legislative session. 
The bill passed the Senate but failed in the House. It would 
^ have required the State Department of Education to establish or 
determine a standardized testing instrument for all candidates 
seeking entry into teacher education. In 1981, Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 7 was introduced requesting the Board of Trustees of 
state institutions of higher education to adopt minimum standards 
for admission into teacher education. The resolution passed 
the Senate but did not get out of the House Education Committee. 
As a result c Resolution No. 7, the Board of Trustees, on 
May 21, 1981 .uthori2ed the Board staff to proceed with the 
development of more stringent standards for admission to teacher 
education. No action is presently available for publication. 

Effective September 1, 1981, every teacher who is to be 
certified must have a signed statement by the dean of education 
stating that they are competent in tweftty-three specific skills. 
Unless recently changed, Mississippi still requires an NTE 
score of 850 for certification. 

Missouri 

On May 14, 1981, the Missouri State Board of Education 
established a regulation requiring prospective teachers to make 
a passing score on either the ACT or SAT before being admitted 
to a teacher education program. The regulation has the fol- 
lowing implementation steps: 
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Basic competency requirements will become effective 
July 1, 1983, for all students prior to formal admis- 
sion into the professional teacher education programs 
of the institutions of higher education in Missouri. 

The American College fest (AdT) or the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) will be used to test for the 
competency required. 

If a student has previously taken the ACT or SAT, 
the institution of higher education may accept those 
scores. 

An entry-level score will be established by July 1, 
1 Q 83, based on accumulated data. As of July 1, 1981, 
institutions will begin collecting student data on 
one or both qf the tests to assist in determining the 
entry-level score. 

A student testing below the established entry-level 
score may; qualify for formal admission into the teacher 
education program by: 

a. Retaking the ACT or SAT and scoring at- or above 
the established entry-level score. 

b. Demonstrating entry-level competency in appropriate 
college courses and on tests administered by the 
institution. This option may be used in those 
exceptional instances where, in the judgment of 

the faculty, the ACT or SAT does not reveal the 
student's basic competency. 

Students with physical handicapping conditions pre- 
venting valid test administration of the ACT or SAT 
may be evaluated for basic competency in reading, 
English usage and mathematics through^ppropriate 
testing instruments and/or procedures by psychome- 
trists designated or approved by the appropriate 
academic officer of the institution. 

Each institution in Missouri with a teacher education 
program shall develop a written policy to implement the 
above requirements as part of its planned teacher 
education program. 



Nevada 



Assembly Bill 848, enacted during the 1979 session, pro- 
vided for the creation of a committee to study the continued 
professional development of teachers. The t )mmittee has been 
active and made a recommendation for a post oaccalaureate 
fifth-year internship for teachers. This pilot internship was 
to be conducted at two sites within the state and limited to 
ten interns per site. The State Department of Education was 
to be responsible for evaluating tl)e pilot internship over its 
two-year duration. The evaluation was to include basic skills 
and pedagogical proficiency. Unfortunately, the pilot study 
recommended by the legislative subcommittee was not funded by 
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'the 1981 legislature and is not in progress at the present time. 
According to sources, the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and members .of the Commission on Professional Standards for 
the State intend to push forward on the fifth-year internship. 

New Jersey 

The 1980 legislature authorized the appointment by the 
Governor of a committee to recommend some kind of competency 
assessment of teachers in (1)' general education, (2y subject 
matter specialization, and (3) pedagogy. The committee was 
authorized under existing educational regulations and policies 
listed under Title 18A of state statutes. The committee was 
appointed and has submitted its final report. Competency 
assessment was not among the recommendations. 

New Mexico 

The New Mexico legislature dtsignated via the appropria- 
tions bill an amount of $35,000 "for the purpose of 'conducting an 
accountability study of student performance as a factor in 
school accountability and the inclusion of student progress in 
the evaluation «of local school district certified personnel*' 1 
An accountability task force has been formed. The first meeting 
was held on October 22, 1980. The accountability study has been 
completed with interim reports presented to the State Board of 
Education and the Legislative Edrcation Study Committee. While 
these interim reports have been accepted, no specific actions 
have been recommended or taken. 

New York 

A task force to look at the improvement of teacher education 
was appointed in 1975. The final report of the task force was 
submitted to the State Department of Education on April 1, 1977. 
It recommended that: legislation be introduced establishing 
teaching as a licensed profession, a lincensing examination be^ 
developed, and that beginning teachers be considered "interns" 
and provided with supportive services. After three years of 
work, hearings, and consultation, the Borad of Regents proposed 
as part of their 1981 legislative/budget proposal that the 
following five-point program be established: 

1. Legislative enactment of the declaration that teaching 
is a 1 incensed profession. 

2. A licensing examination for admission to the pro- 
fesion . 

3. A year-long intership for beginning teachers that 
includes supportive services by the employing 
district and evaluation by the state. 

4. A statewide program of coordinated inservice education. 

5. A formalized system, by each district, of annual review 
of professional performance. 

In the 1981 legislative session, no action was taken on any 
of the items. They will be submitted again in 1982. The Regents 
did approve a regulation which established the date of September 
2, 1984, as the initiation of the examination requirement for 
new applicants for certification. Implementation is dependent 
on an allocation of funds for development of the examination. 
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North Carolina 

North Carolina has used the NTE since 1964 as a criterion 
for certification. More recently (1978) the Board of Governors 
of the University of Nortel Carolina System and the State Board 
and State Department of Education, aware of growing legislative 
concern and interest in the matter of competency assessment of 
teachers, developed a joint approach to the matter •% The joint 
resolution adopted by both the SBE and the Board of Governors 
will require (1) the development and implementation of pre- 
teacher education screening in the basic skills including 
English, fine arts, social studies, math, and science and (2) 
the development, validation, and implementation of criterion- 
referenced tests covering the various program areas and dis- 
ciplines as a prerequisite for initial certification. Some 
elements of the quality assurance program are to be implemented 
by July, 1981, and the entire program by July 1, 1985< The 
scores on the NTE were increased on July 1, 1980, and again on 
July 1, 1981. Work still progresses on the development of 
appropriate tests, but apparently no money has been appropriated. 

Oklahoma 

House Bill 1706 has been passed and signed into law in 
Oklahoma. Among its provisions, the bill requires competency 
in, oral and written English. It requires the State Department 
of Education to develop curriculum examinations in various sub- 
ject areas and grade levels for the purpose of -insuring the 
academic achievement of licensed teachers. Students are eli- 
gible to take the examinations after having completed 90 college 
credit hours and may take them as many times as necessary. 
Graduates of teacher education programs will receive a license 
to teach which is valid for one year. They will serve as entry 
♦year teachers during that year at full pay and with full respon- 
sibilities. They will be monitored by a three^person committee 
made up of a consulting teacher, a school principal, and a * 
college professor ? Certification will be recommended by this 
committee. The law also provides for a range of inservice 
activities. The competency question is addressed, therefore, 
by focusing on academic preparation, on teaching performance 
during the .first year, and on continuing education activities. 
The State Department of Education has been active in developing 
competency examinations and other regulations required by the 
law, which is to go in effect on February 1, 1982. 

Rhode Island 

House Resolution 7687 would have requested the State Board 
of Regents to require competency tests at least every two years. 
The resolution did not pass. No additional legislative action 
is expected during the next session of the legislature. How- 
ever, new certification requirements for vocational teachers 
require the applicant to pass a written and a practical exami- 
nation in the vocational area for whch he seeks certification. 
The new regulations take effect October, 1981. 

South Carolina 

Act 187 was passed into law in 1979 by the General Assembly. 
It requires (1) the selection or development of a basic skills 
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examination of all students entering teacher education programs, 
(2)' a state-developed proficiency examination to be administered 
prior to certification, and (3) three evaluations by a team 
during the provisional year of teaching. The program is to be 
in place by July 1, 1 982 • 

South Dakota 

The State Superintendent plans to initiate discussion at 
the September State Board meeting relative to the establishment 
of the NTE for teacher certification* Information on the 
results of the meeting is unavailable. 

Tennessee 

The State "Board of Education mandated (November, 1979) that 
all applicants seeking admission to approved teacher education 
programs shall (1) attain a minimum raw score on the California 
Achievement Test (a 1*979 minimum of approximately /the 9th level 
to a 1982 requirement of approximately 12th grade level) or (2) 
present an ACT score of 17 or a SAT score of 765, In addition, 
the directive specified that, commencing January 15, 1981, all 
applicants for teacher certification shall furnish the SBE a 
report of scores attained on the NTE common exams. 

Texas 

Recently-passed Senate Bill 50 prescribes: 

The State Board of Education by rule shall require satis- 
factory performance on a competency examination of basic 
skills prescribed by the board as a condition to admis- 
sion into an approved teacher education program. In 
addition, the board by rule shall require satisfactory 
performance after graduation on a comprehensive^ exami- 
nation prescribed by the board as a condition to full 
certification as a teacher and shall require satisfactory 
performance on a separate examination prescribed by the 
board as a condition to certification as a superintendent 
or other administrator. The board shall prescribe the 
method of determining the satisfactory 'level of perfor- 
mance on a test under this subsection. ' 

Planning is now taking place to implement the legislation, 
and, rules will be adopted by the State Board of Education to 
carry out provisions of the bill. This effort was also funded 
for $1?000,000 for test development. No tests have been iden- 
tified and it is expected that this will be a rather long, 
involved process of people and time< 



Vermont 

Legislation introduced in 1979, HB 304, specifying that no* 
teacher shall be certificated after June, 1979, who had not 
passed the NTE in both the common exam and the relevant specialty 
exam, failed to get out of committee. ' The -topic continues to b$ 
active in the s.tate; however, no action has been taken to date. 

Virginia 

Section 22-204 of the Code of Virginia has been amended 
through the recently enacted HB 1723*. The rules of certifi- 
cation now require that every teacher seeking initial certi- 
fication on or after July 1, 1980, take a professional 
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.examination prescribed by the State Board of Education. The 
State Board of Education decided that the professional education 
examination prescribed by HB 1723 would be the National Teacher 
Examinations, Teacher candidates for initial certification are 
required to present scores in both the common and an additional 
appropriate area examination. As of this date, no cutoff scores 
have been instituted; only a set of scores must be presented. 
Validation studies are being planned to permit the establishment 
of cutoff scores. 

Washington 

The State Board of Education requires evidence that the 
candidate for admission to professional education programs is 
competent in the basic skills required for oral and written 
communication and computation. Institutions preparing teachers, 
are responsible for the admission testing in basic skills. 

Wiscons in . 

, 'SB 381 was introduced in the 1979 -session and would have 
required an examination to test the applicant's knowledge of 
professional education, basic subject areas, and the area in 
which applying for certification. The bill did not get out of 
committee.. No further action is .anticipated although discussion 
continues. 

« 

Summary 

* Thirty- three states have taken some action relative to 
competency assessment of teachers. 

* Twenty of these states have introduced legislation to 
accomplish the assessment. Of those states, twelve 
passed the legislation, legislation is Still pending in 
two, and eight failed to pass the legislation. 

* In twelve states the department of education" or the state 
board of education mandated, or directed in some way; the 
competency assessment of teachers. Action is pending in 
one state and under discussion in five Others. 

* Twelve states have required testing for admission and 
seventeen have testing required for certification, * EigHt 
states require testing both for admission and certification. 

* Eighteen states require testing in basic skills areas, 
usually English and mathematics. Twelve require testing 
in professional skills and ten require testing in academic 
areas . 

* Six states require performance assessment on the job, 
usually during a probationary period of one or more years. 



Sources 

Alabama 

1. Baker, C. C. (Assistant State Superintendent for Regula 
tory Services, Alabama Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery), letter 7-21-81. 
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Alaska J 

1. Ray, Charles K. (Dean, School of -Education, University of 
Alaska, Fairbanks), letter 7-27-81. 

2. Hammond, Jay^ (Governor of the State of Alaska) , Administra- 
tive Order No. 64. 

Arizona 

1 Claridge, Roy M. (Assistant, Dean, College of Education', 
University of Arizona) , letter. 7-28-81 . 

2. Lunt, R. Berkley (Director, Teacher Certification Unit, . , 
Arizona Department of Education) , letter 7-24-81 % 

3. Arizona State Board of Education Rule, R7-2-604, Teacher 
Proficiency Testing. * . 

Arkansas a 

1. Act 814 3 ' % 

2. Parker, Thelma M. (Secretary to the Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Arkansas at Little Rock) , letter 7-28-81 . 

California 

1. Brown, John F. (Executive Secretary, Commission for Teacher 
Preparation and Licensing, Sacramento) , letter 7-30-81 . 

2. Villemain, Francis T. (Dean, School of Education, San Jose, 
State University), letter 8-11-81. 

Colorado 

■ * 
1 . HB 141 2 

2. Spurlin, M. D. (Supervisor, Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation, Colorado Department of Education), letter 7-23-81. 

3. Turner, Richard (Dean> School of Education, University of 
Colorado), letter 7-27-81. 

Connecticut 

K Garber, Leonard (Educational Consultant, Teacher Prepara- 
tion Program Approval, Connecticut State Department of 
Education) , letter 7-22-81 . 

% 

Delaware 

1. Marsh, Ervin C. (State Supervisor of Certification and 
Personnel, Delaware Department of Public Instruction), letter 
7-23-81. 

. Florida ^ 
1 . CS/SE 549 

2. Davis, Rodney H. (Administrator, Teacher Certification, 
Florida Department of Education) , letter 7-27-81 . 

3. Smith, Dcvid C. (Dean, College of Education, University of 
Florida) , letter 7-29-81 . 

Georgia 

1. Leach, William J. (Director, Divisiofa of Staff Development, 
Georgia Department of Education) , better 7-29-81 . 
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2. Flowers, Anne (Dean, School of Education, Georgia 
Southern College, Statesboro) , letter 7-21-81. 

Illinois 

1'. Bentz, Susan K. (Secretary, Illinois State Teacher 
Certification Board) , letter 8-3-81. 

Indiana 

1. Patterson, Anne (Director, Division of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification, Indiana Department of Public 
Instruction), letter 8-4-81. 

Iowa 

1. Nearhoof, Ornin (Director, Division of Teacher Educa- 
* tion and Certification, Iowa Department of Public 
Instruction' , "letter 7-30-81 . 

2*. Senate File 470'. 

Kansas 

1 . HB 2202 

2. HB 2045 

*3. ^133 * . ^ 

t. Crouch, L. C. (Assistant Commissioner, Education 
Services, Kansas State Department of Education), ■ 
letter -8-4-81 . 

5. Scannell, Dale P. (Dean, School of Education, The 
University of Kansas), letter 7-21-81. 

6. atat Board of Education Minutes Apr il 15, 1981. 
Kentucky 

1. Sandefur, J. T. (Dean, College of Education, Western 
Kentucky University) . 

Louisiana 

' 1. Byrnes, Larry (Dean, College of Education, Southeastern 
Louisiana- University) , letter 7-20-81 . 

2. Lewis, Jacqueline C. (Director, Bureau of Higher Educa- 
tion and. Te v acher Certification, Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Education), letter 7-16-81. 

Massachusetts 

1. Harper, Ray (Division Head, Professional Education, 
'Bridgewater State College), letter 7-29-81. 

2-. Case, James H. (Acting Associate Commissioner, Division 
of Curriculum and Instruction, Massachusetts Department 
of Education), letter 8-10-81. 

Mississippi 

1. Simmons, Lisso R. (Dean, School of Education, Delta 
State University) , letter 7-20-81* 
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2. Senate Resolution No. 7 ^ 
Missouri 

1. Copley, Patrick 0, (Dean, School of Education and Psycho- 
logy) , Southwest Missouri State University) , letter 7-21-81 

2, Wilson, R • V* (Director, Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation, Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education), letter 7-27-81, 

Nevada 

1. Cain, Edmund J* (Dean, College of Education, University of 
Nevada, Reno) , letter 7-21-81 , 

New Jersey \ 

1. Williams, Leonard .B, (Assistant Director, Division of Field 

Services, New Jersey State Department of .Education) , letter 
7-23-81. 

New Mexico 

1. Baca, Luciano R. , (Chairman, Education Division, New Mexico 
Highlands University), letter 7-21-81 , 

2, Pierce, Jim (Director, Teacher Education and Certification, 
New Mexico Department of Education), letter 7-22-81 , 

New York 

1. Gazzetta, Vincent C. (Assistant Commissioner for Higher 
Education Services, Division of Teacher Education and Certi 
f ication, New York State Education Department) , letter 
7-22-81, 

2, Greene, Helen (Dean, School of Education, C, W, Post Center 
uOng Island University), letter 8-14-81, 

North Carolina 

r 

1. Dolce, Carl L. (Dean, School of Education, North Carolina 
• State University) , letter 7-22-81 . 

2, Taylor, J, Arthur (Director, Division of Standards and 
Certification, North Carolina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion) , letter 7-21-81. 

Oklahoma 

1. Wisniewski, Richard (Dean, College of Education, University 
of Oklahoma) , 'letter 7-14-81, 

2. Mayfield, Sandra J, (Coordinator of Certification, Oklahoma 
State Department of Education), letter 8-4-81, 

Rhode Island 

1. Dambruch, Edward L. (Director, Teacher Education and Certi- 
fication, Rhode Island Department of Education) , letter 
7-9-81, 

2. McMahon, Eleanor M, (Vice President for Academic Affairs, 
Rhode Island College), letter 7-13-81, 
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S outh Carolina 

1. Turner, James H. (Chief Supervisor, Teacher Certification 
Section, South Carolina Department of Education) , letter 
8-6-81 . 

2. Mulhern, John D. (Dean, College of Education, University of 
South Carolina), letter 7-14-81. 

South Dakota 

1. Stahl, Richard A. (Director, Teacher Education and Certi- 
fication, South Dakota Department of Education and Cultural 
Affairs), letter 7-24-81. 

Tennessee 

1. Ayers, Jerry B. (Associate Dean, College of Educa\- 
Tennessee Technological University) , letter 7-20-81. 

2 England, Donald C. (Director, Teacher Education and 

Certification, Tennessee State Department of Education), 
letter 7-22-81 . 

Texas 

1 . SB 50 

2 Kidd, Jim L. (Associate Commissioner for Professional 
Development and Instructional Services, Texas Education 
Agency), letter 7-21-81. - 

3. Williamson, James L. (Dean, College of Education, East 
Texas State University), letter 8-6-81. 

Vermont 

1. Ducharme, Edward R. (Chairperson, Department of Organi- 
zational, Counseling, and Foundational Studies, University 
of Vermont) , telephone conversation 9-28-81 . 

Virginia 

1. Ruch, Charles P. (Dean, School of Education, Virginia 
Commonwealth University), letter 7-23-81. 

2. HB 1723, An Act to Amend 22-204 of the Code of Virginia. 
Washington 

1 Cady, Lillian V. (Director, Professional Education, 
Washington Department of Public Instruction) , letter 
7-24-81 . 

2. Gallegos, Arnold M. (Dean, School of Education, Western 
Washington University) , letter 7-22-81 . , 

Wisconsin 

1 Rodman, Lond (Director, Bureau for Teacher Education and 
Certification, Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction), 
letter 7-21-81 . 

2. Stoneking, Lewis W. (Dean, College of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, Whitewater), letter 7-20-81. 
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AACTE's Task Force on Accreditation; 
It's Developing Proposal * „ 

Dr. Williair E. Gardner 

My purpose in this paper is to discuss with you the work 
of an AACTE Task Force which has been preparing a proposal for 
changes in national accreditation. The Task Force had been 
specifically charged by AACTE with recommendations for revising 
NCATE or with the development of an alternative accreditation 
system. While the work of the Task Force has not as yet been 
completed, we are far enough along to permit extensive discus- 
sion of the several issues involved in our work and the plan 
under consideration. 

The topic demands some attention to context, and I will 
need to provide a description of NCATE and the NCATE process 
presently and a discussion of some of the problems and issues 
in this process. 

First, then, a brief explanation* of what NCATE is. NCATE 
is the agency which exists to accredit programs in teacher 
education on a national basis. It has won the right from the 
Council on Post-Secondary Accreditation of the Federal Govern- 
ment to approve such programs. The Council consists of either 
twenty-six members, or thirty-six members, depending upon the 
purpose the Council is sitting to fulfill/ Let me explain that 
rather mysterious statement. The Council has eight represen- 
tatives from AACTF, appointed by AACTE 1 s Board of Directors 
and eight representatives from the National Education Associ- 
ation appointed by the Executive Board of that group. Both 
AACTE and NEA contribute $65,000 in annual dues to NCATE. In 
addition to those two groups from the major constituents of 
NCATE, there is one other large group (sometimes called the 
"Third World" ) which is composed of other constituent organi- 
zations. The membership from this group currently is as 
follows: the Student NEA, the National Council for Teachers " 
of Mathematics, the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
the National School Board Association, the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators, the Association for Educa- 
tional Communication Technology, the Council of Exceptional 
Children, and the National Association of School Psycholo- 
gists. Each of these constituents pays $8500 each year for 
its seat on the Council. In addition, there are two public 
members who have full voting rights but who do not pay dues. 

These constitutents make up NCATE as it exists for one 
of the two kinds of major decisions for which NCATE is respon- 
sible, those dealing with policy decisions on accreditation 
matters . 

NCATE makes other decisions, those regarding each of our 
institutions, and whether we are accredited. For that set of 
decisions', the Council has recently decided that it will add 



^Presented to the North Central Workshop on Teacher Educa- 
tion, Ball State University, July 26, 1982. 
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ten associate members to the Council. The Council has had 
associate members in the past, but they have not had the 
right to vote f on accreditation decisions. Associate members 
will now pay a fee of $2500 and join with the other twenty-six 
on the Council when it decides on accreditation matters. 

Yet another aspect of the NCATE picture is the Coordinating 
Board. It is not part of NCATE, itself, however. The Coordi- 
nating Board exists primarily to determine membership and decide 
financial matters for NCATE. It is a kind of holding * company , 
if you will, one which holds NCATE in' the sense that it defines 
its membership, and determines its financial structure. It is 
held by the same constituents that I mentioned earlier (AACTE, 
NEA, and the other constituent members) . 

In summary, national accreditation in teacher education is 
a very, very ,broad base of membership. There is to my knowledge^ 
no other accrediting agency in any professional field in the 
United States which has as .broadly based membership as dQes NCATE . 
I think this is a very distinct difference and reflects the 
breadth of interest and concern over teacher education matters 
in this country. 

One other comment is necessary. People always ask, "How 
do people vote in NCATE?" Is there a party line followed by 
each of the constituents?" .It is possible to discern- at times 
a party line vote, particularly among some constituents on 
matters associated with standards and procedures. There has 
never been a time in my experience, however, where votes on 
accreditation decisions have been made on a party line basis. 

For at least ten to fifteen years, the principle on which 
NCATE has operated is the kind of parity principle I described. 
Parity in this sense means equal representation on all boards 
and committees for each of the three major constituents. It is 
pretty obvious from all of 1 this that higher education does riot 
enjoy a majority of the votes on either policy matters or accre- 
ditation. It is also very easy to see that all of the decisions 
that are made by NCATE, every decision in the policy arena, and 
of course, every decision in the accreditation arena, deeply 
and sometimes crushingly, affect* institutions . That makes 
national accreditation a very serious proposition for the insti- 
tutions involved. It seems to me that the institutions need to 
constantly remind the other constituents that it is relatively 
easy for those constituents to vote for additional number of 
standards, or higher standards, or more frequent visits ♦ It's 
very easy for other constituents to vote for those kinds of 
principles because their organizations, their constituencies 
are not directly affected by it. Mine is, and I feel that 
responsibility very, very deeply. 

The particular task force on which I am serving and for 
which I am speaking today was originally charged by Dean 
Corrigan when he was President of AACTE in a letter which says 
in part the following: 

1 am writing (he writes to ask Dale Scannell) to ask 
you and the task force on accreditation of AACTE to 
develop an alternative accreditation process. The 
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members of the Executive Committee, of AACTE that is, 
wanted to leave to you the recommendation of whether 
this alternative should replace NCATE or be seen as 
an organizational process model that would signifi- 
cantly modify, but not replace, the existing Council. 

Clearly, the task that the President of AACTE, its Board 
of Directors, and most certainly our task force has taken is 
one which said that national accreditation through NCATE is a 
concept which needs to be examined and strengthened; it does 
not need to be replaced. And I would like to expand somewhat 
on that principle* I think it is absolutely clear that AACTE 1 s 
leadership has consistently favored NCATE as against other 
forms of national accreditation or as against no national 
accreditation. Certainly', the members of our task force have 
adopted the same principle. Now this support rests on the 
conviction that NCATE' has done quality tfbrk in accrediting 
teacher education over the years. We would not argue that all 
of the decisions of NCATE have been completely reliable or that 
they have necessarily been correct. We would argue that the 
influence of NCATE over the years has been beneficial for the 
most part. Let me illustrate that point by referring to the 
standards. Later on, I will note some of the criticisms of the 
standards from our Task Force, and indeed we believe that they 
need revision. But over the years the standards have functioned 
to provide a stronger national position for teacher education 
than otherwise possible because they have given teacher educa- 
tion some leverage, if you will, on institutions of higher 
education and, hence, they have functioned well. 

For example, the governance standard; that standard has 
succeeded in inserting a national accreditation body between 
the forces which seek to control teacher education. This 
national agency has forcefully pushed the principle that those 
who are prepared in teaching fields should be responsible for 
teacher education and should control it. The governance stan- 
' dard, I would argue, has been a very powerful force in defining 
teacher education over the last three decades. 

Two newer standards, those on multicultural education and 
special education, have shorter, but equally distinguished 
histories. Again, I am not going to try to justify either the 
ambiguity and thp ambit iousness of these standards. But I am 
going to claim that in teacher education we have a rather 
deplorable tendency to stand still until somebody from the out- 
side forces us to change. The purpose of the multicultural 
standard is to encourage teacher education to make the multi- 
cultural nature of American society part of the content of 
programs. The special education standard, or course, cjrew up 
in response to PL 94-142, a law which does net mention higher 
education-. But' the law has important implications for teacher 
education and the special education standard says we should 
take them seriously. Without NCATE, would teacher education 
have made adjustments in these areas? Probably not. 

I hope I have made clear that the Task Force' s purpose and 
goals are not rooted in a view of national accreditation which 
sees NCATE as a disaster area suitable for Federal aid. There 
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have been a number of criticisms and concerns expressed over 
NCATE , however, and I will list a number of these which have 
arisen over 'the last few years. I will note also some of the 
actions taken .by various groups that reflect the nature and 
the seriousness of those concerns. 

First, in 1976 the Association of Colleges and Schools 
of Education in State Universities and Land Grant Colleges and 
Affiliated Private Institutions reported the results of a 
survey of its membership, which noted several major criticisms 
of the NCATE process and recommetfded reforms based upon their 
analysis. Now this Association has a membership of approximately 
120 institutions and includes most of the doctoral degree gran- 
ting universities in the country; it is an influential group. 
That group has appointed a special committee to recommend a 
course of action to the membership on accreditation. 

In 1980, the Teacher Education Council of State Colleges 
and Universities (TECSCU) conducted a survey to determine the 
degree to which its membership considered NCATE standards to 
be adequate, the level of support for the process, and the 
opinions on voluntary versus mandatory accreditation?. On the 
basis of that survey, TECSCU made several sweeping recommen- 
dations in a resolution which passed its membership unanimously. 

A third focus of concern is manifest among other insti- 
tutions of higher education reflected by the decisions of several 
Wisconsin institutions, most notably the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison and at Milwaukee, to withdraw from NCATE and the 
decision in other states to assess the value of NCATE and pre- 
sumably to decide whether further participation is warranted. 
This statement suggests that the number of institutions volun- 
teering for accreditation has declined, but this is not the case. 
However, there is some concern among many of us when large, high 
quality institutions question the NCATE process and decide to 
withdraw. It is also a source of some concern when governing 
boards of systems of higher education direct their vice presi- 
dents to assess the worth and value of NCATE, (a move which 
suggests that the real motive is financial) . 

A fourth source of concern has arisen during the past 
several years among some of the constituent organisations, which 
have questioned their membership and their participation in the 
NCATE process. The SNEA, for example, has notified NCATE of its 
desire to shift from constituent to associate status at the end 
of the current year because of a difficult financial condition. 
Specialty groups (e.g., NASP and NCTM) have expressed concern 
that the standards are not specific to the characteristics of 
good teachers in their particular fields. The Council of Chief 
State School Officers (superintendents and commissioners of 
education in the various states) is considering dropping its' 
membership, again because of difficulties associated with paying 
dues. Other organizations have similar concerns, all of which 
bodes .ill for NCATE. 

Considerable concern has been expressed over tfc organi- 
zation and management of the enterprise within the NCATE organi- 
zation itself. A proposal addressing the need for substantial 
"redesign" of NCATE was requested by the Coordinating Board and 
developed by the NCATE staff in late 1981. This resulted in a 
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paper written by Lyn Gubser and David Poieson, who was then 
Associate Director of NCATE, the goals of which were to organize 
NCATE more effectively, to finance the organization to be less 
dependent on the fortunes of its consituents, and manage the 
Council in a more effective fashion. 

A sixth source of concern came from a study which was con- 
ducted by Chris Wheeler, under the auspices of the Institute foK 
Research on Teaching at Michigan State University. This study s 
pointed to some of the weaknesses and some of the inconsistencies 
in the NCATE process and in Council decisions. The specific 
recommendations made out of the Wheeler study are addressed to 
a recent issue of NCATE Update , so I need not review them here. 

The preceding comments raise issues across a broad range of 
NCATE actions and identify a variety of problems and issues. At 
the grave risk of some great amount of oversimplification, I 
believe that the following statements correctly identify the 
major concerns and problems coming out of this set of comments 
on NCATE. These are the ones to which the Task Force has ad- 
dressed its concern. 

First, there is deep concern about the NCATE standards. 
Fundamental to the success and integrity of any process of accre- 
ditation is a clear and unambiguous set of standards which can 
be uniformly and reliably applied across institutions. As a 
group, the standards of NCATE are perhaps more accurately des- 
cribed as broad goals, or process statements which outline desir- 
able directions for teacher education or encourage new emphases 
for given kinds of organizations / rather than hard, fast, 
quantifiable standards. Such broad statements <may, in fact, be 
tolerable when the accreditation task is basically developm e ntal . 
That is, when it seeks to help an institution identify weaK- ' 
nesses and to improve" its teacher education program, but such 
broad statements probably are not tolerable when regulation is 
the goal. It is obvious to even a casual observer that a shift 
that has taken place in ten or fifteen years has been from a 
situation where by and large NCATE was in a developmental mode 
to one which has become very definitely a regulative one. 

A third comment about the standards is that some of them 
now appear to be irrelevant in the current form. The standard 
on governance, to which I referred to glowingly a while back, 
seems irrelevant to many long established state universities 
and colleges and departments of education. Further, the Standard 
is broadly drawn and ambiguous. While we believe that the 
governance issue is important, we believe that the standard needs 
revision, at least, and that NCATE should consider making a given 
governance arrangement a precondition rather than a standard. 
The standard on competence and utilization of the faculty seems 
again to be more of a precondition for an accreditation visit 
than a standard in my judgment, and I think the other members of 
the task force agree. If it is to remain a standard, it needs 
considerable strengthening because if an institution cannot 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of its several clients that its 
faculty is a good faculty, well-prepared, hard working, produc- 
tive and linked with schools in some fundamental way, then that 
institution should not pretend to be in teacher education. The 
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standards on admission, retention and advising of students seem 
simply to advocate that such a system exists for each of those 
functions. It does not set standards for admission and reten- 
tion of students. We believe that one of the great weaknesses 
in the field is our lack of knowledge about the academic and 
personal characteristics of our students. It seems to us that 
we have pitifully few data about the admission and retention 
of people to teacher education programs and, hence, we cannot 
say much about what policy changes should be made.. In our 
view, NCATE could well provide a clear, high goal for insti- 
tutions through the adoption of a standard requiring selective 
admission procedures for teacher education. 

Let us move away from the Standards for a moment to the 
question of; teams. Uniformly, NCATE teams are composed of 
interested, independent, and objective people. They also, 
however, uniformly include some members who, are on a first team 
visit. Even though training is required for all of those people, 
common understanding and consistent application of standards are 
very difficult when the standards are subject to so much inter- 
pretation by inexperienced people. Institutions frequently 
raise questions as to whether team member backgrounds are appro- 
priate or sufficient for the types and levels of programs they 
review. The criteria for appointment to teams depend more 
fully on who a person represents than whether an individual has 
competence . 

A fifth area of concern is the duplication that exists 
between national accr^d ication and state approvals. National 
specialized accreditation is a voluntary form of self-regulation 
which is, very unique to American education. In addition to 

voluntary participation in accreditation, though, teacher edu- 

cation is subject also to reviews by state agency program 
approval. Thus, national accreditation must be sufficiently 
unique and important to sustain acceptability and support within 
institutions and among professional and governmental agencies 
and to justify the cost and effort associated with the process. 
State agencies have the legal right for both institutional and 
\ program approval in teacher education. In the last decade/ 
\pEs and the teacher commissions established in- several states 
hWe moved aggressively to upgrade their efforts in institutional 
and\ program approval. Since both the standards and the process 
useck in the state reviews are quite similar to NCATE' s (in fact, 
quit€\ often they are derived from NCATE 1 s ) , there is considerable 
redundancy between the two. Further, since teacher -education 
programs must be approved by the states, NCATE should concen- 
trate its reviews on the teacher education unit (e.g., college 
or department of teacher education) and insure that the SCDE 
has sufficient resources to support high quality teacher 
educa-cicn programs. 

The sixth area of concern is the cost incurred by an NCATE 
visit. "o stay accredited, an institution has to pay a basic 
fee to NCATE and a supplementary fee for eafih of the programs - 
accredited. The average annual dues for NCATE membership are 
approximately $350. Further, institutions support NCATE through 
dues paid to AACTE, which in turns provides the basic support 
mentioned earlier. The institution is also responsible for all 
of the costs of a team visit. Such costs will range in a typical 
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year from $4 500 to $12000 depending, of course, on the size of 
the team and the distance its members must travel, and the com- 
plexity of the programs being examined. In addition, there is 
the actual dollar cost and the opportunity cost of faculty and 
A administrative time in preparing the self-survey. Compared 
with other accrediting agencies, such costs are not large, but 
one must bear in mind that institutions frequently have similar 
costs associated with state visits to their campus, and they 
clearly must win state approval in order to maintain their 
teacher education programs. In such circumstances, the cost 
of NCATE appears to be very high to some of its clients , ^ parti- 
cularly now when people are looking at every dollar that teacher 
education spends. 

Another major concern is the issue of accreditation versus 
^accreditation. The NCATE process at present does not distin- 
guish between an institution which has achieved accreditation 
and one which has not in terms of the nature of the materials 
prepared, the scope of the team's visit, the standards and 
criteria applied, and so on. Many people in teacher education 
believe that it should be possible to differentiate these 
processes which would lead to economies of scale and cost. 

An eighth problem is a set of questions which exists about 
the relationship between team observations and Council judgments. 
While NCATE is probably no different from a number of other 
accreditation agencies, there is great concern that the process 
contains serious flaws which may lead to a lack of reliability 
in the system. 

A ninth concern is that NCATE suffers from a lack of clear 
purpose. Traditionally accreditation has been expected to 
contribute to the purposes of stimulation for improvement within 
institutions as well as providing quality control for regulation. 
Both critics and aiarmed supporters of accreditation claim that 
the currsnt emphasis on consumer protection detracts from stimu- 
lation for improvement and may, indeed, be unjustified in terms 
of the questionable validity of NCATE standards and questionable 
reliability of Council judgments. ' 

Lastly, a variety of additional concerns exist. Complaints 
have been made about the inability of the Council to rate the 
importance of different standards, even though many people 
fjrmly believe that standards do differ in their importance to 
^favorable Council decision. Some institutions believe that 
th^Council acts in a heavy handed way; some believe the opera- 
tion^^s closed, that participation is limited; some claim that 
dacisibi^s are biased in favor of small or single-purpose insti- 
tutions foi^ile others claim that the bias favors larae , multi- 
purpose institutions; this last point reflects what~raay be a 
general lack x Qf trust or confidence in the sysl.em. 



Many of the\£asic concerns and problems with NCATE flow 
from the sheer sizXand complexity of the task faced by the 
Council. Of the approximately 1350 SCDEs in the United States, 
536 are accredited by NCATE. Although a minority (40%) of the 
total is accredited by N^^TE, the number is several times larger 
than any comparable accrediting agency. Each of these insti- 
tutions accredited by NCATE is now on a seven-yejir cycle so that 
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each year approximately seventy-seven institutions must be 
visited by NCATE teams. This number, of course, is increased 
by the fact that institutions will request accreditation for 
new programs or for subsets of their programs (e.g., new 
graduate emphases) on an "of? cycle 11 ,basis. The teams are 
rather large (the average size team size in 1981 was nine, 
with the range in size from five to sixteen) and make a rela- 
tively brief visit to*each campus. Council votes to accredit 
or not on the basis of the written reports of the institution 
(the IR) and the team. 

The magnitude of concern among institutions of higher 
education and the erosion of confidence among other important 
groups about the usefulness and validity of teacher education 
accreditation suggest the importance* of a careful review of the 
NCATE accreditation process. The current process has some 
important and desirable characteristics, not the least of which 
is the forum NCATE provides for the cooperation of teacher edu- 
cators , practicing teachers, representatives of specialized 
professional groups, and representatives of the general public. 
{ The deliberations reviewed in thi^ paper are premised on an 

assumption that a modification of the process is needed but . 
most 'likely can be acconunodated without diminishing or elimi- 
nating the strengths of NCATE that have been developed through 
the years of diligent effoit and professional commitment. 

We believe in the voluntary nature of accreditation and 
in the cooperative structure which has so uniquely characterized 
NCATE. We also appreciate the multiple lines of accountability 
which are imposed on teacher education with the growth of t 
organization at the state level and the growing need for insti- 
tutions to seek cost effectiveness. Keeping all of these ele- 
ments in mind, we have developed a proposal which seeks to 
yield at least the following results: 

1 . More complete and useful information abcut teacher 
education programs relevant to decisions by prospec- 
tive stmdents in selecting schools to attend and to 
employers in recruiting new teachers; 

2. A focus \f attenti n on institutional and program 
qualities that are well above minimal standards so 
that institutions will be stimulated to improve; 

3* A report of information including, but not limited 
to, assessments that provide constructive assistance 
to institutions seeking improvements; 

4. A reduction in the cost of accreditation including 
direct expense as well as faculty and staff time; 

5. A system that uses information congruent to the 
extent possible with' that needed for internal evalu- 
ation, budgeting, and planning; 

6. A system that complements and enhances other types 
of program evaluation, particularly the legally 
controlling state approval process. 
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Proposed System 

Although the Task Force has not as yet completed its work, 
discussions have reached a point where an outline of a new 
s™£ in place. The specifics of our f°^^™£ 6 
change in some respects before it is sent to the AACTE- Board 
but certainly- members of the Task Force are in agreement on 
the main features of the system. 

1 Currently, NCATE accreditation is focused on accredi- 
' tation'of programs in certain categories (e.g., elemen- 
tary) ; several individual programs are usually sub- 
sumed under these categories (e.g., secondary, K-l I, 
special education and. so on) . This current NCATE 
process should be revised so that the unit ^teacher 
education, the school, college or department o* edu- 
cation, i s accredited rather than the specific program 
categories. The regional accrediting bodies have 
demonstrated that institutions can be viable and 
accredited even though they may have weaknesses in 
some areas. If the weaknesses permeate several pro- 
grams and are pf a serious nature, the entire unit 
should not, of course, be accredited. But on the 
whole, NCATE review could be far more helpful to 
institutions, and we believe, a f ar more "liable 
measure of quality, when it is pointed to. an analysis 
of the unit rather than separate programs. 
There are several arguments supporting this change, 
a State agencies are now equipped to do program 

approval; usually the standards for such approval 
are very specific and the review process, is 
meticulously done. Many institutions believe 
that great and unnecessary duplication of effort 
occurs when NCATE applies its standards to cate- 
gories and states apply theirs to programs, 
b. No matter how strict the policies of public d is- • 
closure that NCATE adopts,' it cannot overcome the 
conclusion by the media and by manor clients of 
colleges that an entire college or university is 
Sing disaccredit-* when in reality only a parti- 
cular category is cited as weak or unacceptable . 
The stigma that is created when one program area 
Is not accredited does indeed affect the whole 
• institution. The fact that in practice institu- 
tional representatives look upon NCATE accredi- 
tation as institional makes it both logical and 
fairly easy to consider moving to unit accredi- 
tation. 

c At present' five of the six families of NCATE 

standards are unit, focused, not program directed. 

a Unit accreditation would provide a more powerful 
lever £ or quality than does categorical accredi- 
tation because it can interweave three important 
bases for standards and evaluation'; professional 
lest practice, comparison with other units within 
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the institution, and comparison with other similar 
teacher education units elsewhere. 

This recommendation begs for the moment the issue* of the 
"Specialty" standards, those standards propounded' by the profes- 
sional soci6tiesf in the specialty areas (,NCTM , NASP, NCTE, etc.). 
These specialty organizations have expressed concerns over 
standards in their areas and have looked to NCATE to provide 
them the mechanism <£or enforcing those standards. This recom- 
mendation appears to leave them high and 0 dry. 

However, there are several ways in which their legitimate 
interests can be accommodated within this new NCATE structure. 
One such would have NCATE separate its approval process into 
basic and advanced categories. The basic categories would 
include all initial teaching licenses and would be conducted on 
a unit basis. After successfully achieving basic accreditation 
an institution then would decide which, if any, of the specialty 
standards or advanced (e.g., post-baccaluareate) programs they 
wished to present for accreditation. The specialty standards 
would be legitimated by their inclusion in the NCATE* process 
with NCATE; left to do Ihe key initial unit accreditation. 

2. Eligibility for NCATE review will include current 

requirements but vill be expanded. Current require- 
ments include, state approval, regional accreditation, 
proof of compliance with requirements for equal 
opportunity and non-discriminatory employment prac- 
tices, and graduates from programs. Additional new 
. • requirements will include what i~s now covered in 

Standard 1 , Governance. An institutional application 
, for NCATE rev.iew will include a description of how 
the governance standard is met, supported by relevant 
data. 

.3. Another key recommendation is to establish a system of 
continuing accreditation. Once an institution had 
acquired initial accreditation^ it would join a data 
bank, and the annual NCATE list will be expanded to 
incude a paragraph of descriptive information about 
the teacher education program and a portrayal of • 
factual information derived from the data bank. For 
each major factor included, the factor reported will 
be rated according to standards derived by the Council, 
as approved through an appropriate process. 

4. As noted earlier, NCATE now has some twenty-six stan- 
dards at every level with more on the drawing board. 
Members of the Task Force believe that the number of 
standards can be reduced substantially so that NCATE 
standards include only those variables which are most 
indicative of high quality in teacher education. The 
goal of • such a reduction is to increase the efficacy 
of the standards and to eliminate redundancy. 

At the risk of oversimplification, let me simply say 
that our group believes that the following standards 
are most necessary to high quality: 
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a. Faculty who possessra* high degree of "competence 
as demonstrated by their education,- teaching 
ability, scholarly research ►and writing; these 
faculty must, of course, be assigned proper. ly and 
assigned with adequate offices, for professional 
growth and support.. , * 

. b. Resources necessary to provide a sound teacher 
* N education program and accomplish the goals pf the 
institution's program; The resources shoulc^be 
sufficient to conduct a sound clinical program 
and enable the faculty to have decent teaching 
/ loads which compare favorably with other units in 
the college or university* 

c. The admission process for students should be such 
that those accepted into the program show clear 
promise of being able to complete that program 
satisfactorily and to become successful teachers. 

* d. The educational program in teacher education 

should be structured so as to demonstrate that 
students have acquired a sound liberal education, 
a major in a teaching subject, and the body of 
•knowledge which supports professional practice 
in education. 

e. The program n\ust demonstrate a clear linkage 

between the faculty of the college or university, 
the program of that college, and public schools 
in the area. This linkage need not be limited to 
any particular model or pattern as long as the 
connection is ongoing and the subject of evalu- 
ation by representatives of local schools. 

This suggested list of standards contains considerable 
overlap with the broad categories of NCATE standards currently 
in place, and, as such, cons titutes no radical change. It 
revises the NCATE standards by eliminating much of the redun- 
dancy which currently exists between and among standards but 
primarily by a sharp delimitation of those categories which 
the Task Force would argue are the most important to insure, 
qual ity programs . 

5. Team composition. The current selection process and 
current membership of NCATE teams depends more on 
representation from particular groups than upon exper- 
tise in evaluation of NCATE matters. This process of 
selection leads to interested and reasonably objective 
team njembers who, unfortunately, have not had syste- 
matic, indepth training, and who have the opportunity 
to practice ^tfreir evaluation skills no more than once 
per year. 

We will propose the establishment of Board of Examiners or 
Assessors composed of a relatively small number (150-250) of 
peopl^ drawn ^equally from the ranks of NEA, AACTE, and other 
constituent members (this preserves parity) who have demonstrated 
expertise or who are willing and able to undergo extensive 
training. The terms of the Examiners would be three years and 
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each member would agree to serve on two or €hree visitation 
teams each year From this pool, visiting teams could bo drawn 
on a variety of bases; members could be assigned to the team 
for a one-year period or to three different teams during the 
course of a year. Membership could also vary depending upon 
the kind of institution being visited. Teams would visit cam- 
puses for about the same time they now €b, but would extend the 
visits by one full day before the campus visit to prepare them- 
selves and by one day spent afterwards in the preparation of a 
thoughtful and comprehensive report. Special care will be taken 
by NCATE to demonstrate that these teams are doing reliable 
work. 

These five features are currently being developed -.nto a 
final proposal. It should be clear that the central goals of 
the system being proposed are the simplification of t*.e process, 
the reduction of overlap and duplication, reduction and clari- 
fication of the standards, and an increase in the reliability 
of the entire process. Of course, there are no guarantees 
that such a process would achieve these goals nor ever that it 
would be acceptable to those people who need to approve it. 
It is clear, however, that a critical re-examination of NCATE 
is needed and that failure to make needed adjustments on the 
basis of such a re-examination would have serious consequences. 
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NATIONAL PERSPECTIVES ON TEACHER EDUCATION 

Dr. David Imig 

It is a privilege to be with you to comment on the pre- 
paration of quality teachers and the delivery of public edu- 
cation. I come to Ball State following a very challenging 
week with a group of colleagues who are attempting to define 
what beginning teachers need to know, be able to do and value 
as they enter the field of teaching. From this they hope to 
describe an ideal framework for initial prepration toward the' 
end of upgrading the profession. I want to begin with the 
set of assertions this AACTE group is using because I believe 
they illustrate the beliefs and efforts the ^profession is 
using as it sets out to transform itself. 

Among the asserttions of AACTE 1 s Profile for a Beginning 
Teacher are: 

that parents and others interested in the education of 
children are entitled to professionally prepared 
teachers who: 

are safe to place in schools; 

- care and ar6 committed to the education of children; 

- are as knowledgeable of an academic field as are those 
who complete an arts and science program; 

- are able to effectively communicate with children/ 
parents, lay citizens/ and policy and decision makers; 

- value the dignity and rights, of every child; and 
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are thoroughly grounded in the knowledge base under- 
* girding teacher education. 

that teachers require intensive preparation in a concep- 
tual framework within which they can develop diagnostic 
and planning skills. 

that the development of a broad repertoire of teaching 
behaviors and skills must be a major focus of teacher 
education, incorporating both theoretical and expari- 
ental components. 
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For example , included in the * professional component should 
be: style of learning - their individual differences and 
special learning needs and 

(a) knowledge of styles of learning ; 

(b) knowledge of teaching methods including differenti- 
ated instruction and classroom management; 

(c) knowledge of resources appropriate for .specific 

* learning levels and the use of a wide variety of 

teaching tools including computer aided instruction. 

(d) knowledge of evaluation , including the validation 
and interpretation of tests ; 

(e) knowledge of the education setting , the nature of 
the school as an institution and the ability to work 
with parents; and 

(f) knowledge of the profession of teaching and the 

! ethics which guide it. 

i 

I All of these program components and others are essential to 
the preparation of a teacher. Each contributes to the shared, 
systematic and scientific knowledge-base for pedagogical deci- 
sions. 

A fundamental assertion of AACTE 1 s Profiles is that profes- 
sional programs should have clear and explicit program objec- 
tives reflecting the institution's conception of the teacher's 
role} and in .which there is a direct and obvious relationship 
betwjeen these objectives and 'the teacher education curriculum. 
The fundamental problem is that this approach grossly under- 
estimates the complexity of preparing a person for effective 
teaching. 

Because I believe in the integration of theory and practice, 
and in the above assertions and premises I believe teacher educa- 
tion] must change, be valued and given added importance. What we 
need j is a new paradigm - not a return to 1950ish MAT programs 
(although both Florida and Pennsylvania^ are looking at°state 
mandates to accomplish this goal) because I believe the MAT is 
no more than a "quick fix" solution analogous of proposals to 
move jschool curricula "back to the basics" as the panacea for 
all tihe ills that confront the school. Instead, we are advoca- 
ting |that engagement with the real work of teaching should begin 
as sopn as ^ person thinks he or she wants to teach. Useful 
work divided up into achievable goals for the most inexperienced , 
and gradually increasing the required performance of the candi- 
date, * is the form of preparation we are advocating. All 
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dimensions of teacher education — general education or 
liberal studies, academic specialization studies, preprofes- 
sional study in the undergirding disciplines and professional 
studies, ought to be integrated. Each contributes essential , , 
elements to the education of a competent teacher. As George 
Denemark has indicated, we must replace our present discon- 
nected approach with a- new delivery system for teacher educa- 
tion, one that provides an interlocking process of educational 
improvement and training at all levels of the educational 
spectrum. They are interactive elements in dynamic process 
linking liberal and professional learnings, content and method, 
theory and practice, and campus and field experience (Denemark, 
1981 ) . 

State of the Scene 

I believe we are in the midst of one of the most signifi- 
cant debates in the history of American education - and it 
has* to do with teacher education - its purposes, goals and 
curricula; whether it is a professional program based upon a 
solid knowledge base or whether it is something to be inciden- 
tally procured on the job; whether it is a university activity 
or something that takes place in a new institution; whether it 
is an art or a science - and most important - today the debate 
centers on who shall control teacher education — the academy, 
the profession or the state. 

America's century old experiment with collegiate based 
teacher education seems on the verge of a serious transformation 
- stimulated* by the immense loss of confidence by the public in 
the ability or willingness of SCDEs to^insist upon quality in 
those they recommend to teach and the frustrations of practi- 
tioners in dealing with teaching and learning. Academic leaders 
media types, state and federal officials and teacher leaders 
give impetus to this movement - as does added competition for 
scarce resources among a rising number of academic programs on 
the campus and political constituencies in the society. In this 
climate, detractors such as Mortimer Adler and. Ernest Boyer 
issue tomes, Congressional committees hear testimony, state 
legislatures appoint study commissions, teacher organizations 
release reports, and national and regional agencies and associ- 
ations make recommendations . 

Indeed, detractors are in abundance. 4 Currently we are 
be^*g subjected to a plethora of reform efforts - SREB, SHEEO, 
ACE, NEA, NASBE, CCSSO., CBE have all mounted studies. A host 
Qf state agencies, the National Commission on Excellence and 
even the House of Representatives have held hearings on the 
reform of teacher education. Within the series of such reports 
an<J policy recommendations an important distinction needs to 
be drawn between those that propose strategies to better 
control teacher education (and teaching) and those that recom- 
mend ways to better the training of teachers, , This is an 
important distinction. On the one hand we see many attempts 
to exert further controls, impose more restrictions and mandate 
additional changes that potentially will change significantly 
how we go about preparing teachers - including who is to do 
teacher education. On the other hand we see few efforts to 
improve the capacity of teacher educators and the capability 
of teacher education programs to prepare effective beginning 
teachers . 
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This is a- theme that I will return to on several occasions' 
during this presentation. It is a theme that needs examination 
because of the incursion of the state and academy into the 
affairs of teacher education programs and the unwillingness of 
both domains to accept the notions of professional authority, 
responsiblity and autonomy. Let me quickly assert that: 

the state has a legitimate role to play in the prepara-* 
tion of teachers; 

the academy must be deeply involved because of the "all 
university" responsibility for teacher education, and 

the profession ought to play a more vigorous role in 
licensure and quality control. 

My hope is that we as a profession will join together to 
refute the assumptions upon which many of these studies are 
based and find ways to bettbr the training of teachers. My 
message to those who will listen is that the profession - 
teachers and teacher educators - are serious in their own 
efforts to transform teacher, education, and that were we in 
charge of our own destiny we could accomplish great change. 
Instead, our efforts are retarded. The outside intervenors 
limit the ability of SCDEs to respond": 

1. the enrollment rollercoaster of the past decade has 
resulted in significant reductions in the size of 
SCDE faculties and a pronounced decrease in the 
feeling of security among faculty within the academy; 

"2. the well documented decline in the quality of the 

applicant pool, brought on by a variety of economic' 
and social problems, has further eroded the status 
of campus-based preparation programs and changed 
the basic level at which instruction can be pres- 
sented; 

3. the underfunding of teacher education programs, as 
documented by Peseau and Orr (1980), and the use of 
weighted student credit measures as the quantitative 
determinate for the distribution of resources within 
the academy has reinforced this problem r signaling 

s to many that the state is unwilling to provide the 
time and money necessary for professional teacher 
preparation. 

4. the accountability of teacher education programs to 
a myriad of masters - from both the Board of Regents 
and Board of Educations to Commissions arid Profes- • 
sional Practice Boards - as well as a host of 
employing agencies, academic committees and univer- . 
sity officers throttles innovation and change; and 

5. that while we ate prepared to mount significant 
changes in teacher preparation programs, SCDEs have 
almost no control over the political, social and 
economic forces that are determining who will apply 
to become*' teachers , the content and nature of all 
but one-fourth of the prograiti, or the conditions 
which candidates will face upon .leaving our, insti- 
tutions. 
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Challenges Beget Opportunities 

"The above frustrations notwithstanding, it is my asser- 
tion that SCDEs are obliged to recogni2e that they are creatures 
of both the state and the academy and must implement reform 
efforts designed to restore the confidence of the public in 
the commitment of SCDEs to quality rather than the marketplace. 
It seems imperative that we .proceed expeditiously with the task 
of enhancing our programs and our students and give serious 
attention to ways of resoj-ving the constraints increasing the 
resource base, attracting and producing greater quality products 
and regaining the cooperation of the profession. 

Given the basic theme that teacher education is currently 
caught in a vigorous " tug-and-pull" between competing groups 
attempting to exert controls on teachers and teacher educators - 
then it should not be too surprising that teacher educators view 
many of the "reform efforts 11 as merely more means to similar 
ends. The advocacy of quick fixes - the search for panaceas - 
the attempt to identify "low cost" remedies and simple solutions 
- threatens us. The most blantant of these efforts are those 
recommendations of outside groups that call for the waiver of 
certification requirements for either certain fields (where 
shortages exist) or at initial entry in order to accommodate 
arts and science graduates - which depreciates the efforts of 
teacher educators and demeans the professional knowledge base 
under girding teacher education. Why do we tolerate this for 
teaching when we would never accept it for medicine or law or 
engineering? 

How we can tolerate untrained teachers in schools is beyond 
me. Bright, caring, intelligent arts and science graduates are 
abundant but they aren't qualified - 

they don't know anything about sequencing of content 
or curriculum development; 

they don't know anything about test construction or 
the interpretation of standardized tests; 

they don't know .anything about learning theory or 
understand how to manage a class of thirty unique 
and different individuals; 

they don't know about diagnosing various handicapping 
conditions or developing appropriate educational 
v programs ; 

they don't know anything about the laws that shape 
our educational programs; and 

they -lack a repretory of teaching or instructional 
strategies to use in various situations and with 
different children. 

Q uality 'Controls 

A second common recommendation in task force reports is 
the introduction of basic Skill assessment for admission, the 
imposition of minimal competency testing for graduation and 
performance assessment after initial certification. A number 
of southeastern states already have in place their own assess- 
ment procedures which I would argue are efforts of the state 
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to exert maximum controls on teacher education. At Teast thirty- 
four states share this effort with mandated competency testing 
and another eleven are using admission exams. This has had a 
particularly devastating impact upon the entry of minority can- 
didates into the profession . Through the use of such screens, 
states in the southeast are excluding significant numbers from 
the teaching force. According to SREB, Louisiana certified 
2,800 teachers in 1981; the two largest predominantly black 
institutions -roduced less that forty of these teachers. Of 
Florida f s 5- VJ new teachers in 19 81 only 200 were black. All 
teacher edu~*tors need to give serious consideration to this 
issue and to the larger policy issues of minority representation 
in the teaching force (Witty, 1981).- 

AACTE's own resolution's process has generated endorsement 
of quality improvement efforts. We believe in the use of assess- 
ment procedures - but we urge policy bodies to understand their 
responsibilities to the preparation of minority teachers. The 
AACTE advocates a se ries of assessments not a one time up or 
down test - at a variety of critical junctions in the student's 
evolution to that of a practicing professional (Heald, 1981): 

1 . as entering Freshmen - relying upon ACT and SAT 
scores; 

2. as second semester Sophomores applying for admission 
to teacher education - relying upon a variety of 
entry procedures but certainly including: (a) GPA, 
(b) recommendations and interviews, and (c) scores 
on bas:~ knowledge, English proficiency and mathe- 
matics tests - (which places primary responsibility 
for initial preparation on the arts and science or 
general education faculty) ; 

3. as Juniors admitted to the program in teacher educa- 
tion - with the development and filing of a "degree 
plan" with an advisor within the professional school 
and the monitoring of both regular academic work and 
various clincial exercises - and the attainment of 
measurable competency on a significant nurnbej: of 
modules, units or competency-based projects; 

4. as applicants for licensure - including an assess- 
ment of pedagogical knowledge and drawing upon 
national achievement tests of professional compe- 
tency; 

5. as provisionally certified first year teachers, 
hopefully, while a part of an internship ^experience ^ 
with appropriate mentpr, principal and IHE assess- 
ments and follow-up studies; and 

6. as practicing professionals - during the third and 
fifth years - to provide feedback and evaluative 
information to the preparing institution - and, 
perhaps, leading to professional licensure. 

These resolutions argue for continuous student assessments 
through a portfolio approach to $$3{.hcluded as an important 
aspect of all approved teacher education programs; but, all 
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tests should be administered by the college responsible for 
the program; test items should be related to~the goals and 
objectives of the program? 'and the primary emphasis shoul d 
be upon diagnosis rather than discrimination / These reso lutions 
argue against any single, instrument being used, rather , assess- 
ment processes should rely upon multiple and diverse procedures. 
AACTE believes that tests should not be "laid on" as a single 
definition of teacherconjpetence by state or academy. We be- 
lieve the impositierT'oftests are efforts to use low cost 
solutions to alleviate major problems. I would argue that 
while the use of such screens and hurdles 'is absolutely neces- 
sary they may <Lead to a major problem - i.e., the creation of 
a profound teacher shortage. 

1 • We are on the threshold of amajor teacher shortage - 
brought on by: (a) declining enrollment in SCDEs - with less 
than half as, many students enrolled in teacher education pro- 
grams as in 1971; (b) the "echo baby boom" children reaching 
school age; (c) the simultaneous flight from teaching of scores 
of teachers who were hired in the late 1950s to accommodate 
the post WWII "baby boom"? (d) changes in employment opportuni- 
ties for women and minorities in other fields; (e) coupled with 
the increasing number of female teachers who are head£ of 
families (and, ' necessarily , must move out of teaching to secure 
sufficient salaries) and the inability of both male and female 
teachers alike to survive as heads of households on their « 
salaries without moonlighting, c " 

While there is some uncertainty regarding the potential 
impact of the residual pool or reserve pool of trained but 
unplaced teachers on this shortage, the most recent Condition 
of Education suggests that by 1985 the s.upplyof new teachers 
will fall short of demand -? with significant shortages of new 
graduates in the late 1980s. Another overlooked but related 
fact is that the age group from which teachers traditionally 
are* drawn will decrease by 25 percent during the next eight 
years. This will force teacher education to compete with other 
programs and opportunities - .(both within and outside the 
university) - for potential applicants - at a time when student 
preferences for teacher education have fallen significantly and 
are likely to continue to fall - with less that 2.2 percent of 
men and 7.0 percent of women of this Fail's college going 
population indicating a preference for teacher education - 
down almost 50 percent from a decade earlier. 

State Initiatives 

What we need as much as hurdles and screens are magnets to 
attract bright and able students into teacher education. Indeed 
it is absolutely essential to attract young men and women of 
energy, intelligence spirit and capacity. for leadership as well , 
as devotion, to learning. We must begin early with future 
teachers clubs, career days, 4 visits to college programs, and 
special seminars and presentations . by teachers and teacher 
educators (McGeever, 1981). We must reinforce such recruitment 
efforts with the enactment of scholarship and loan programs for 
teacher education candidates - including forgiveness provisions 
in existing loan programs, i.e., reductions in the repayment 
of loans in exchange for years of service as a teacher. Finally, 
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increases in teachers salaries must occur now to attract top 
college students to teacher education and to stop the current 
flight of good career teachers from their classrooms. Indeed, 
competitive salaries are a prerequisite to bringing about all 
of the other conditions for quality that are mentioned . 

For those interested in better teacher training as dis- 
tinct from more controls let me point to three or four ideas 
drawn from other states and regions: 

1 . The most attractive of these is the Florida super- 
vised beginning teacher program which provides a 
one yeat transition from college preservice -candi- 
date to fully practicing teacher. B. 0. Smith's 
compilation of research findings and the description 

% of generic competencies in six domains is an impor- 

tant part of this effort. The state, the university 
and the profession will be involved in an internship 
program that is desfgned to enhance the knowledge 
and skills of beginning teachers.* Significant 
appropriations have been made to design and imple- 
ment this program. Recipients of BA/BSc degrees 
who secure a teaching position in a participating 
district will have a) reduced teaching load, lots 
of consultative help through peers and mentors ahd 
an on-going assessment program (to both identify 
trouble spots and evaluate final outcomes) . Cou- 
pled with the repeal of the tenure laws and the 
- introduction of annual reviews by principals, this * 
is an interesting and controversial step. 

2. A second initiative is the Oklahoma effort to 
strengthen the preparation, induction and continuing 
education of teachers. In Oklahoma during the past 
three years a major staff development/ teacher edu-. 
cation reform has emerged as a result of much colla- 
boration between practictioners and teacher edu- 
cators. As a professional model it has much appeal. 
H. B. 1 706 .provides a framework for (a) raising 
standards for admission to SCDEs, (b) requiring 
competency examinations in subject areas before 
graduation, (c) mandating an entry level internship 
prior to certification, (d) monitoring the beginning 
teacher's performance through a professional team, 
and (3) providing for the continuing education of 
teachers and teacher educators. I would encourage 
you to look at the five part agenda as you consider 
your own course of action. 

3. A third effort - one that is only in the final 
stages- of development - is the Maryland Commission 
on Quality Teachii./'s thirty-four recommendations 
to improve -both the image and quality of teaching 
and teacher education in that state. The final 
report makes recommendations* regarding (a) public 
image promotion, recruitment and admission, (b) 
funding and all university responsibility for 
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> teacher education, (c) competency examinations and 

certification, (d) a beginning teacher program, (e) 
principal training in instructional strategies and 
evaluation designs, (f) a staff development program 
and, finally, (g) a series of recommendations on 
. salaries and other incentives for practicing teachers • 

SCDE Responsiveness to a Changing World 

Given both the shortage of numbers and the diminished 
quality of the applicant pool, let me make some guesses about 
some likely futures for SCDEs arrived at after consulting a 
number of my colleagues (Howey, 1981; Denemark, 1981; and 
Wisniewski, 1981) r * 

the current preoccupation with issues of quality will 
lead to programs that are more realistic, rational and 
rigorous in both general and professional education,; 

the significant demographic and ethnic shifts in our 
society - as blacks become a minority within a minority 
and that minority expands to one -fifth of the society 

- will place new emphasis upon foundational, studies - 
on the premises a,nd assumptions of schooling in a demo- 
cratic society. Issues of transitional bilingualism 
and multicultural or cultural pluralism along with 
elements of "global awareness" will receive renewed ' 
attention. Legal and ethical questions and policy 

and program decisions that have -application to teaching 
and learning situations will serye as the focus of 
such efforts; 

- coupled with this will be rigorous and explicit pro- 
visions for the recruitment of talented ethnic minori- 
ties into teaching; 

- the emphasis upon integration of experiences and 
courses in the initial preparation .program - culmina- 
ting in competency examinations - will lead to the, 
setting of goals and objectives that extendi beyond 
individual faculty judgments and, instead, represent 
broad" institutional agreements on teacher preparation 

- hopefully ending the proliferation of mission and 
fragmentation of role that characterizes too many* 
SCDEs ; 

the integration of theory and practice will also lead 
to renewed emphasis upon "clinical pedagogy" - "early 
entry experiences" - and "internships" paralleling, the 
recommendations of B. 0. Smith's A Design for a School 
of Pedagogy : 

the magnitude of attention by the "significant publics" 
will cause the majority of preparation programs to 
become more standardized in terms of their -focus, pro- 
gram and structure with renewed interest in CBTE, the 
reduction of course's, and the enormous individuali- 
zation of program preparation ending the enormous 
diversity of programs; 
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changes in the "life space" provided for initial teacher 
preparation will occur as we recognize the constraints 
and responsibilities of our teacher education programs 

- with more and more extended, five-year or MAT programs 
appearing; 

there will be greater reliance upon the knowledge base 

- with students preparing for teaching careers becoming 
more familiar with the 1 following domains: <a) diag - 
nosis and evaluation of learning (i.e., collection of 
information about each student to ascertain needs and 
problems - also ability to undertake formative and 
summative evaluation) : (b) planning and decision 
making (i.e., knowledge of all those things that con- 
stitute preactive teaching - e.g., the manipulation of 
data/ information including the interpretation of stan- 
dardized test scores, responding to recommendations of 
the, school psychologist, etc. - development of courses 

- sequencing the .actons, etc.); (c) management of 
student conduct (i.e. w , classroom mangement and organi-^ 
zation drawing upon the work of Brophy, Good, Kounin 
and Bourg) ; (d) contextual or ecological variables 
(i.e., an understanding of variables that effect stu- 
dent learning and development) ; (e) management of 
instruction (i.e., interactive teacher behavior 
including a thorough knowledge of different instruc- 
tional approaches and the use of existing and emerging 
media); and, (f) teacher evaluation and professional 
responsibilities (i.e., self-assessment and improvement • 

- understanding of responsibilities regarding the 
profession and the community - intrapersonal skills) . 



demands for teachers who possess minimal competency 
in the use of computers and other technology - leading 
to critical concerns about equity among SCDEs - with 
the "haves and have nots" issue becoming very impor- 
tant to those of us in teacher education. We can and 
we must build upon our expanding knowledge base, 
apply the new technology and develop a futuristic 
orientation. To then provide quality programs based 
on defensible and sturdy academic standards would 
seem to then put teacher educators in the best 
position to respond to our critics and detractors. 



Conclusion 

In conclusion/ let me say that I believe that the most 
important challenge is not to use the forthcoming teacher shor 
tage as a rationale for going too slow on standards, new 
quality control procedures and needed improvements in schools 
and colleges of education. The task before the profession is 
to carefully consider those challenges that confront the 
people of this country - and then plan with care programs 
that draw upon the strengths of many in the community: 



not a preoccupation with screens and hurdles but the 
cfesign and implementation of ways to promote teacher 
education; 



new emphasis upon 
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- not an acceptance of the fact that^oung men and women 
oF~int.elligence, spirit, capacity for leadership and 
devotion* to learning will bypass ' teaching but the 
establishment of merit based fellowship-scholarship 
programs and the expansion of the forgiveness provi- 
sions contained in existing and proposed student loan 
prdgrams with appropriate bonding arrangements to draw 
them into ^teacher .education; 

- - not the waiver of existing certification requirements 
fut the elimination of emergency certificates and a 

. iresistance'.to proposals to bypass .professional educa- 
„ tion - because Unless the "loopholes" which bypass 
professional program evaluation are plugged the- 
\ x ' * efforts 'at quality control will be undermined; 

. - not a toleration' of low quality programs and the absence 
•ofstandards but the enhancement of - teacher education 
programs thorugh partial reliance on national accredi- 
tation procedures; and - - 

- not the continued ^outrage^pus underfunding of teacher 
education programs but a commitment to build the' 

.capacity within schools of education to meet the crises 
of quality and shortage in teacher education - with the 
provision of "resources to build the kind of research" 
and development that links innovative SCDEs with schools 
needing their help. 
Since I believe that teacher education has the capacity of 
becoming (sic) in its scope, program and mission, I believe you 
must help us move forward. I recognize that our' options are 
limited, that constraints' and attitudes exist that will ta.x 
the energy, commitment, vigor and leadership of the profession, 
but I believe you must move forward. 

To stay the same is impossible - 

To exert new ^controls is to step backward - 

To reaffirm the intrinsic importance of campus based 
teacher education - to halance the interests of "the state, the 
academy and profession with one another- to commit yourselves 
to the traditional premise that education is both a societal, , 
and a personal good - and to move forward in shaping hew and 
dynamic programs to prepare teachers is our task. 

* 

***** 
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What is the Role of State Boards of Education in the 



Governance of Teacher Education? 

Dr. Roberta Pelker 
* National Association of 

State Boards of Education 

Background on State Boards of Education 

Lay boards of education have been an integral part of 
school governance for over 175 years. State* boards of education 
although they have not existed as long as local boards, came 
into being in the early 1800s in several states. At present 
state boards of education have been established by either con- 
stitutional or statuatory provisions in every state except 
Wisconsin, and in every U.S. territory. State boards of educa- 
tion members are elected by' either partisan or non-partisan 
ballot in twenty-four states. They are appointed by the gover- 
nors in twenty states and selected by Mother methods in approxi- 
mately five states. The number "of members per board varies 
from three members in Mississippi to twenty-four members in the 
State of Texas. The lenghth of their terms varies from four 
years to nine years. In twenty-six states the state board has 
the authority to appoint the chief state school officer. In 
these states, the appointment of the chief state school officer 
has become more and more important in terms of establishing 
authority of the state boards. In five states the chief state 
school officer is appointed by the governor and in nineteen 
states the chief is elected. Two-thirds of state board people 
are male, 84 percent are white, 90 percent are college educated/ 
Graduate, degree, 63 percent are between the ages of 40 and 59, 
66 percent of the state board members work full time in either 
professional or managerial level jobs, and the other 25 percent 
are either working at home or are retired at this time. Forty- 
four percent of state board members livq in cities of over 
50,000, 33 percent are active in 9 or more civic activities 
a year, and on the average state board members spend 10-15 
hours per week on state board related activities, outside and 
beyond their regular jobs as professionals in other fields. 

Most state boards of Education have responsibility for 
vocational education and vocational rehabilitation, and over a 
number of areas in the K-12 education? they have subtantive 
jurisdiction in such area§ as foundation aid programs, certifi- 
cation of professional personnel, school standards and curriculum, 
district organization and reorganization, buildings and sites, 
all federal assistance programs and transportation of pupils. 
Only four state boards have subtantial authority over four year 
institutions of higher education, and only seven state boards h.ave 
substantive authority over private schools. Legally boards of 
education are administrative, yet most are authorized to under- K 
take quasi legislative functions. After studying the formal 
powers of state boards of education, one researcher commented 
that most state boards of education have the authority to 
formulate or determine administrative level policies and adopt 
such rules and regulations as are necessary to carry out these 
responsibilities. In many instances state boards can indeed 
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/formulate and approve policies needed to supplement those 
already prescribed by the legislature for the guidance of the 
chief state school officer and the staff of state departments 
of education. They do have administrative responsibility; 
however, fiscal responsibility rests with the legislature and 
the governor. Therefore, even in states where the board and/or 
the State Department of Education make recommendations 
regarding the education budget, the legislature and the governor 
have a powerful influence over the educational programs and 
priorities because of their fiscal power. Moreover, legis- 
latures can and do enact laws which affect education directly 
tfirough nonfiscal education policy, and it becomes imperative 
that state boards of education establish a meaningful, direct 
working relationship with the boards and the chief state 
school officers and their governors if indeed they hope to get 
anything done. Parenthetically, in a needs assessment conducted 
•by the NASBE, the relationship between higher education insti- 
tutions and the relationship with the state departments of 
education and legislatures' were the two top priorities. 

State boards of education are in a particularly interesting 
place right now. A study of the policy making influences of 
state boards of education was conducted in 1972. Based on the 
opinions of legislatures and the opinions of governors 1 staffs 
regarding the impact of educational interest group spokespersons 
and state boards of education members themselves, was 
concluded that state boards were viewed as very insignificant 
actors in the policy process. State boards "of education do not 
see themselves as powerful people with a great role at this 
point in education policy making. Bill Wilken who was a former 
executive director of our association prepared a report on the 
future of state boards of education and concluded that the 
changing character of educational policy making *in the last 
twenty years has placed state boards of education^ in the posi- 
tion of having to play in a game where most of the\rules are 
staked against them. First, state board members have lost 
prestige; they've lost prestige nationally and they've lost 
prestige in their particular states and communities. While 
state boards were once upon a time near the center of educa- 
tional policy making, their position has been increasingly 
eclipsed by acts of the state legislature. Secondly , many 
state boards have found themselves saddled with mounting admini- 
strative responsibilities. They are in the role* of assuring 
compliance with court orders, they are' handling appeals on 
civil rights cases, they are sitting in judgment on personal 
issues which have not been able to be settled at local levels, 
and as a result their capacity for policy leadership is lessened 
They are not only in a defensive position frequently as they 
represent the state, but they are also in a reactive position. 
The agendas are set for them by .the issues which come into 
hand; therefore, they are unable to translate their ideas, 
their research into active policy simply because, of the con- 
straints on their time posed by the outside agendas.. 'They, are 
in a position of reacting to rather than creating policy. 
^Third, and most importantly I think, a large number of boards 
have found themselves confronting a serious authority crisis. 
As the policy making processes become more and more political, 
state boards have come under increasing pressure. Now with 
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the symbolic return of power to the states, they are again 
under ever increasing pressure to respond to a Wide variety of 
issues. Yet at the same time they are in a very weak position 
to mobilize resources and to concentrate the interests necessary 
to act effectively. Vt they differ on issues, they will even- 
tually be regarded as politically impotent. If they ast.on 
issues without adequate research information and without ade- 
quate support, they will not only be regarded as arbitrary but 
they may run the risk of having their decisions countermanded 
at another level. State boards of education find themselves in 
a "catch-22 position"; they are an institution in transition and 
are vulnerable. 

State boards of education are not only receiving more feed- 
back from outside sources then they ever have before as they 
attempt to change their role more from a trustee of the public 
to indeed an independent policy maker within their state, but 
they are also now responding to three conditions which I think 
characterize the general atmosphere in education right now. 
There is a weak consensus right now on education goals. Prior 
to the 60s this consensus on what education should be* doing and 
how they should go about it was much stronger. The structure 
of educational interest groups now invites political conflict. 
We are no longer dealing in an era of abundant resource. As the 
resources shrink, state boards are pressured more and more to 
respond to the needs of specialized interest groups which are 
necessarily competing with one another for funds which are not 
available. Given the changing roles of the court, opportunities 
for appealing state board decisions are much more extensive than 
they have been previously. Previously state board decisions" 
were not resisted or' appealed as frequently because of the fact 
that more limited grounds were available and the courts were 
reluctant to get involved. 

Relationship to Quality ^ 

What does this have to do with quality in education and the 
role of the state boards in that process? I would like t9 read 
you a quote from Representative Simon ' s\ testimony that I think 
is particular ily interesting; it is certainly representative of 
the kinds of tnings small associations representing education 
interests groups hear a lot. He says: \ 

There is a time bomb ticking on t the American scene. 
Those who will soon be teachers are nby extremely low 
scoring college students or high school seniors pre- 
paring to go to college. Instead of the teaching pro- 
fession appealing to our brightest and most able the 
sad truth is that ..a . quiet resolution has taken place 
which discourages the best, the brightest and the most 
able from becoming educators. 

Whether or not we agree with Simon's analogy of a time bomb, the 
public concern and the public voice over the quality of education 
is really' sparking state policy makers to take a renewed interest 
in the nation's teachers. There are data which indicate that low 
salaries and the lack of professional expertise and prestige, 
outmoded education and training received, and growing dissatis- 
faction with their jobs may be turning both good teachers and 
potentially good teachers away from our profession. Before 
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examining the issue of who controls the quality of education 
and our teachers I would like to mention briefly some of the 
factors which I think have led to the present situation and 
use Simon's resolution as an example of the kind of stand 
that state boards of education must take on these issues, 

.The pupil/ teacher ratio has dropped and teacher supply/ 
demand mismatch is complicating, the situation. On the one 
hand, -we hear over slipply in some areas; on the other hand, 
we hear that there are not enough math/science teachers. Such 
contradictions give one the feeling that we are not doing, 
something right. Ten years ago teacher education institutions 
admit -ed only students who scored above groiip averages for 
admi sion tests. Today data is reported that students with 
average scores are readily admitted, to many schools of educa- 
tion. Employed teachers in the eighties are older on the 
average than they were in the 60s and 70s. They have higher 
education levels, longer experience and tend to be less mobile. 
With teacher bargaining authorized in thirty-one states and 
occurring in practice in most of the remaining ones, teachers 
have more influence over their working conditions. The pres- 
tige level of the teaching, profession has dropped* Some 
observers crlaim that the media has fueled public dissatisfaction. 
The articles appearing recently in Time Magazine and certainly, 
in the Washington Post and in the national level education 
journals have indicated that indeed we are seeing greater 

-public dissatisfaction. Teacher's salaries have simply not 
kept pace. Teachers are not receiving the kind of renumeration 

* that keeps them in the profession or that will tempt high 
quality people to come into our profession. In 1971, 13 percent 
of the teachers polled in the national survey wished they had 
chosen something else as their major profession. As a result 
of. these pressures whether or not one believes in each statistic 
individually, whether one agrees that it^i,s indeed a represen- 
tative statistic, state policy makers have been pushed to act. 
They have been pushed to make responses to these claims by 
their various constituent groups that education is not per- 
forming the function that it should be performing^ One 
response which has typified state board responses has been 
the student competency testing response, to prove that we are 
doing something. The Northeast Regional Meeting which occurred 
in Indianapolis, Indiana in May had a major topic on the area 
of Teacher Competency Testing: whether ^ tests really tested 
what we wanted to get at, whether in fact students who came 
out with high scores were in fact going to be better teachers. 
State board members are more, .and more, and more prone to ask 
questions abou;t what those kinds of tests really tell us about 
teachers.. They are asking fpr research inf ormafcion^ith which 
to respond to public concerns. 

* 

Beginning in the mid '1 9805 we hear that there will be an 
echo baby boom and that we will once again be seeing a shortage 
of teachers in many more areas than now. Where will teachers 
come from and what kinds of teachers will they be? Policy 
makers will have to begin addressing the issues that I have 
mentioned briefly as well as issues which we are hearing more 
about such.' as student attitudes and safety in the school. 
Solutions to the problems that I have just mentioned are not 
quick and easy, for example raising teachers' salaries, expanding 
and improving faculty development programs , and accepting only 
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the most able and committed students. Policy options are there and 
many states have already begun to choose among those options. 

National Policies Do Impact Upon State Boards of Education 

*In September of 1981 Paul Simon's committee on post-secon- 
dary education held a hearing on the issues of teacher prepar- 
ation/ teacher competency and teacher retention. It seems to 
me as I read this testimony that it reflected three major 
categories for concern. The first is that there were statis- 
tical indicators of concern given by the people who testified 
here. For example, they talked about the decline in SAT scores, 
the off-sided decline in the education majors fairing the least 
well of anyone. The second category of indicators was school 
events. They not only talked about statistics but they talked 
about things which they saw happening in' the schools.. They c saw 
discipline problems, they sdw apathy on the part -of the parents, 
they see a lack of basic educational equipment in the schools, 
burdensome paper work for teachers, grade inflation. S^ statis- 
tics and events are cited as the reason for the concern. The 
third category is simply the reported lack of quality in the 
preparation of teachers. Most teachers take a majority of 
their classes outside of teacher education, the limited amount 
of money invested in teacher training and teachers *who are 
trained to teach frills rather than basics to our students. In 
response to the concerns which were heard at this September 
< hearing Simon introduced House joint resolution 429 to establish 
State Commissions on teacher excellence. These commissions would 
would: 1 

undertake consideration of the broad range of factors 
involved in the entire process by which teachers are 
xacruited, selected and trained from admission to 
college- and university degree programs through prepar- , 
ation for teaching, certification, licensing, and con- 
tinued professional development as well as issue 
evaluation reports, including recommendations to 
Congress. m 

The National Association of State Board of Education was one of 
the national associations which was asked to respond to these 
problems, and in May of 1982 we were asked to testify on this 
issue. We began by saying that it is certainly true that we 
share their concerns, but in fact state boards of education have 
been dealing with these concerns for a long time. It is not new 
for us that people are concerned and are giving attention to 
the quality of teachers. One result of state concern in this 
area' has been the institution of competency testing but state * 
boards of education would Jbe^ among the first to say that clearly 
this" is only "a7~partlal "attempt" to "grapple" with "the situation - 
which is much broader than the issue of competency in specific 
areas. We do not believe that the addition of another vehicle 
at the state level is either the most efficient or^the most 
effective way of addressing concerns in quality for at least 
three reasons. First the addition of another bureaucratic level 
is unlikely to contribute to the Smooth resolution of either 
what teacher competency consists of or how we can encourage 
excellence in it. Numerous agencies are already involved — the 
chief state school officers, institutions of higher education, 
state boards of education, local boards of education. The 
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addition of one more bureaucratic layer would simply add to 
the sort of confused, disorganized information that policies 
are already receiving on these issues. Secondly, various 
agencies within the states are already aware of the issues" 
and a number of states have taken positive steps to do some- 
thing about this. We have all heard a great deal about 
Oklahoma, which has contributed $600, COO and has instituted 
a multipoint program* involving raised admission standards to 
colleges of education requiring competency in subject areas 
before graduation, mandating an entry year internship program, 
monitoring and supporting of beginning teachers 1 performance 
with a team representing various aspects of the. prof ession and 
providing for the continuing retraining of educators and 
teacher educators. Given such efforts on the part of many 
states, the addition of another group is unnecessary and it 
might be discouraging to the efforts that have already been , 
made in various states. What is needed is to encourage the 
colaboration of efforts that are already taking place with 
local people a-ttacking local problems in the way that seems 
to be most efficie^^j^flf them. In terms of recommendations 
the association made^hree. The first is to exchange infor- 
mation on whether and how to implement what has worked some- 
where else. Secondly we need a coordinated process for sharing 
ideas among state board of education members, instituions of 
higher education, local board members and constituentcy that 
are directly affected by the policy. Third we need to continue 
to learn and to research what is most effective under various 
conditions. Limited federal money should be put in a place 
of strengthening and creating national networks to allow 
state artd local policy makers to come together with their 
colleagues from higher education and from K-12 education in 
order to work out these kinds of agendas. 

Research 

State boards believe that information and research from 
higher education is not usable for four main reasons. First, 
they feel researchers and state board. of education members 
"live in different worlds." The one lives in an educational 
research world where one expounds on any topic that one finds 
interesting and the state board members feel themselves in a 
tight political world where they are pushed to provide policy 
decisions on very little information but never-the-less 
regardless of the information the decisions -get made. Secondly , 
they feel that they speak different languages. ' The technical 
language of research as opposed to the practical language of 
policy making. Third, they believe that there are different 
value sets. Again the difference between the values of higher 
education research, which can afford to have theoretically 
tidy and lovely ideas as opposed to the on-line folks who are £? 
really trying to make policy. Fourth, they see very different 
rewards. The rewards of higher education institutions, the 
rewards of research, the rewards of teacher education are 
different, (more theoretical) than the rewards possible for 
the state board of education people, who no matter who they 
satisfy will always leave another group unsatisfied. 
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The results of the lack of information available to the 
state boards of education are powerful. The first one is that 
policy .decisions are either postponed or they are made quickly. 
The seaond one is that of role dissonance in state board members 
who are professional people/many of them presidents of their 
own companies, bank executives, professionals. These people have 
access to information. Making- money and having access to power * 
are their respective jobs outside of education. They come in and* 
are almost in a power information vacuum regarding educational 
concerns. All of a sudden they are the people with the least 
power, the least access to information, the least access to 
resources. Their worst fears come true in regard to lack of 
information. * V 

The Policy Cycle 

. The Institute for Research on Educational Finance in Gover- - 
nafece at Stanford University reports data* on educational policy 
makers use of research. 'It states that 85 perfcent pf the policy 
makers *say they use research. Out of these, only 3 percent cited 
university research as usable. What can universities do to 
change this? Information is useful only when it coincides with 
the policy cycle. State board of education members cannot use 
information that does not coincide with issues that they are 
discussing. State board policy makers report that they use the 
written sources of educational news letters, they use research 
report summaries and they use phone calls. They also use per- 
sonal notes from visits of people to their offices, from phone 
conversations. They are accessible, and they indicate that 
personal conferences are one of their main sources.- 

It is important that different policy issues require dif- 
ferent kinds of information. Some research papers need statistical 
data while others are looking for a more opinionated approach. 
The other big issue for us has been the handicap issue. People 
have opinions about why people believe that one alternative is 
better than another and examples of how one particular thing has 
worked in a district and another perhaps hasn't. Keying the 
format of information to the kind of issue is important for 
getting that information utilized. 

Fourth, many individuals have underestimated the importance 
of the state and national organizations as information brokers. 
This can be a costly mistake. Very few. people send us infor- 
mation at the national level and ask, "what do you think about 
this? 11 Will you respond from a national perspective?" Both 
NASBE and on what we call the State Education Research Service 
are going to use local level, state level, university level 
people in research. Their efforts are among the first attempts 
that I have seen in. which two national level associations are 
inviting states to respond, to provide their concerns so that 
the associations can find people in various areas who are inter- 
ested in doing the research which is needed to complete a policy 
analysis of an issue. , As research resources dwindle, state 
boards of education u&gmbers will be looking to the associations 
as information brokers, therefore it behooves all of us in 
higher education to maintain contact with association people as 
a source or as a clearing house for the information which we 
want to be disseminated. 
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Another issue relates to the most appropriate format of 
research reports. Certainly the format and the language have 
been cited as top concerns for the misuse and the'unuse of 
university research. Efforts of academics are most often too 
long and too technical. One must share a concert about the 
reductionist approach to issues, a process of summarizing every- 
thing in a paragraph with three implications. When I am faced 
with the alternative of having the information not used at all, 
one must try to say what needs to be said briefly. Secondly, the 
state board members complain about the political decisions which 
have to be made. A third problem is the poor timing of research. 
, People do not realize what is needed; reports may be sent when the 
paper is finished rather than sending a two paragraph page saying 
that you might be able to use this information. If the issue is 
done, they have very little use for it. 
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Competency Asaessment 
i in Teacher Education 

by 

Dr. J. T. Sandefur 

0 

M 

I. Rationale for Competency Assessment of Teachers 

In 1975 a movement to assess the" competency of students in 
elementary and secondary schools began to sweep the states* So 
powerful was the notion that the nation's -public school students 
were barely literate , as was the notion that literacy could be 
legislated , that by March 15, 1978, thirty-three states had 
taken som$ type of action to mandate the setting of minimum 
competency standards for elementary and secondary students. 
Moreover, all the remaining states either had legislation 
pending or legislative or stafie department of education studies 
under way.l 

Educators did not lead the competency testing movement* 
It came directly from the public. In the 1976 Gallup Poll of 
the Public's Attitude Tov/ard the Public Schools, 65 percent of 
those surveyed answered "yes" to the question, "Sljould^ all high 
school students in the United States be required to pass a 
standard nationwide examination in order to get a high school 
diploma? f, 2 , The movement was clearly the public's call for 
reform. Equally clear was the public's conviction that rT 
educators either could not or would not change the system. 
Thus, the legislative and state boards of education mandated 
action. 

It is still too early to determine the results of the 
national competency assessment movement. Whether it will be the 
great force in the improvement of American education that its 
advocates expect remains yet to be seen. Although the results 
of the nlovement are still unclear, it is abundantly clear that 
the movement has spawned a subsequent and parallel movement— 
the competency assessment of teachers . * 

The minimal competency assessment of teachers movement was 
predictable and probably inevitable. If the public, alarmed by 
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reports of barely literate students graduating from high schools 
by the thousands, instituted some sort of mandated minimal com- - 
petency tests for students, why should they not do the same for 
teachers, many of whom, they believe to be barely literate them- 
selves? 

In an editorial in the December 1979 Phi Delta Kapp an, 
editor Robert Cole wrote: 

Should teachers be required to pass a state examination 
to prove their knowledge in th6 subjects they will teach 
when hired? Can we no longer trust teacher preparatory 
institutions-approved by state, regional, and national 
accrediting agencies -£o weed out weak teachers? Can we 
not rely on the screening that takes, place when a dis- 
trict hires teachers? Should teachers be retested every 
few years to see if they are keeping up to date? In the 
most recent Gallup Poll of the public's attitudes toward 
the public schools, 85 percent of those polled said yes, 
teachers should be required to pass a. state exam in their 
subject areas. and they should be continually retested, 3 *~ 

The public's call for accountability — no, not call', the 
public's demand for accountability has been issued: first for 
demonstrable knowledge and skills of students and now for 
evidence of the intellectual and. prpfessional skills expected 
of their teachers. The competency assessment of teachers move- 
ment is only about five years old, yet; in that short time, the 
public has. been able t,o convince legislatures and state depart- 
ments of* education to spend millions of dollars in various 
assessment' schema in more than thirty states. 

For example , as of October, 1981, thirty-three states v had 
taken some kind of action relative to competency assessment of . 
teachers. As of that date, twelve states had passed legislation 
requiring competency assessment of teachers, and twelve had 
issued state department of education mandates requiring compe- 
tency assessment. Of the twenty-four states with mandates, 
twelve specified requirements for admission to teacher education 
programs and seventeen specified assessment for exit or- prior to 
certification. Eighteen of these states require testing in 
basic skills, twelve require, testing in professional or pedago- 
gical skills, ten require testing in academic ^skills, and six 
will require some form of on-the-job performance assessment. 

These data are evidence that the public fails to' believe 
that we have done our job in three areas: (1) admissions, (2) 
program quality control, and (3) product evaluation. These data 
are impressive evidence that the public intends to do something 
about it. ^ . 

In an effort to alert the teacher education community to the 
impetus and strength of the teacher assessment movement a$ well 
as to suggest that it was a movement deserving support, the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education passed- 
two significant resolutions at the Annual Meeting in Dallai in 
February, 1980. T^ese resolutions were: 



1 . In -recognition of the need for quality teacher 
education, AACTE supports a test of basic skills 
as a criterion for entry or continuance in teacher 
education programs . 

2. In recognition of the need for quafity teacher 

education, 'AACTE supports a program of assessment 

of professional skills as an exit requirement for 

teacher preparation programs* This assessment 

should include: (a) communication skills; (b) 

human relations skills; (c) generic teaching 

skills; aifd (d) subject matter proficiency. 

♦ • 

II. State Practices in Competency Assessment < 

Practices vary considerably in the way states implement 
competency assessment of teachers. As indicated previously, * * 
twelve states specify requiremnts for admission to teacher . 
education programs, seventeen specify assessment for exit or 
prior to certification, and six require or will soon require 
some form of on-the-job performance. 

" A. Competency .Assessment for Admission to Teacher , 

Preparation Programs 

Although teacher education institutions have long claimed 
selective admissions to teacher education programs, the data 
do not support the extensive use of tests o£ basic skMls as a 
criterion for entry. Carpenter / in a 1972 study of selective 
admission procedures of one hundred' eighty randomly-selected . 
AACTE member institutions/ found that practically all used 
sonte type of selective admission procedure but only 17 percent 
used a professional examination of any type. , Of those insti- 
tutions using a professional Examination, the most popular 
test was the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. 4 Other 
researchers, including- Kuuskraa and Morra/ 5 Brubacher and 
Patton," 6 and Arnold, et al. ,J basically agreed vith Carpenter's 
findings that practically all teacher education institutions 
have employed some, system of selective admission'. The 
criteria used/ however, are primarily grades, recommendations, 
and interviews. It is evident from the actions of many of the 
states that the criteria for admission to teacher education 
will be expanded to include tests of basic skills in an effort 
to insure that only the ablest teach. ■ 

Of the twelve states legislating or "mandating competency 
assessment for entry to teacher education programs J Alabama ,\ . 
Colorado/ Florida/ Kansas, Kentucky,, Mississippi, Missouri/ 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tenn€flfcsee/ Texas, and 
Washington.) , minimal grade point averages and acceptable scores 
on tests of basic skills are generally required. The grade 
point trend is 2.5 and the most commonly tested areas of basic, 
skills are oral and writteh communications and mathematics. 
Proof of competency in basic skills is frequently found to be^ 
acceptable scores on the SAT or ACT. A number of states r 
however, require a nationally- normed test* of basic. skills such 
as the California Achievement Test or the Iowa Test -of Basic 
Skills. ' Additional information* about admission requirements 
can be found in the summary chart attached as Appendix A and 
the information on the various states in Appendix B. 
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B. Competency Assessment of Teachers for Certification 

There has long been a common sense notion' that an academic 
credential represents at least a minimal level of competence. 
Paul'S. Pottinger of the. National Center for the Study of Pro- 
fessions contends that this belief exists in spite of signifi- 
cant* empirical evidence that credentials are not causally re- 
lated and often not even correlated with performance in the 
" world' of work. He contends that if credentials are not 
• reasonable indicators of n<pn-academic performance, then for 
purposes of licensing we rnu^st look to other indicators of mini- 
mum levels of professional performance necessary to protect 
the public. 

Pottinger suggests that tests are the major alternative and, 
if they are to substitute for credentials, they must be more 
indicative (predictive) of professional competency than creden- 
tials v That, he suggests, is a tall order since the state of 
the art of testing is not very advanced with respect to pre- 
diction. Therefore, much research needs to be done before 
testing becomes more than a potentially useful strategy* 8 

Unfortunately, the research he suggested to prove testing 
a viable alternative to credentialing has not been done* The 
sound research using empirical evidence to identify competent 
performance, to develop measurement techniques, for translating 
these competencies into measurable variables, and to "establish 
relationships between assessment techniques and job requirements 
does not exist in definitive* and comprehensive documentation. 

The lack of definitive research has not diminished the 
call for competency testing of teachers nor has it slowed the 
legislative and state departments' of education response to the 
public's concern. If, as the evidence indicates," at least 
seventeen states have either legislated or mandated statewide 
programs intended to produce competency testing for certifi- 
cation of teachers, what brought on the sudden interest in 
certification?/ Robert Stoltz has written: 

. • • Quite simply, if test scores on nationally- 
normed college tests are falling, as they have been, 
then it is reasonable to conclude that all of the 
blame should be borne by the students themselves, 
their families, or the fabric Of society? Isn't it 
just as reasonable to believe that a share of the 
blame should rest with schools and teachers? And, 
when we get to teachers, isn't it possible that in 
this latter group there might be some who are weak 
or downright incompetent? If a state administers a 
competency test to all of its prospective high school 
graduates and finds that unacceptably large numbers 
are failing the test, isn't it quite possible that 
poor teaching might have been a contributor to that 
failure?" 9 

Stoltz contends, as do other observers of the phenomenon, 
that the list of states requiring some type of test for teachers 
will continue to grow. He says: "Teacher certification, which 
a few years ago could have been a front runner for the 'least 
likely to move in any direction 1 award, is about to walk off with 
1979s 'faster than a speeding bullet 1 nomination. " 1 0 




The seventeen ^states either administering or preparing to 
administer some form of assessment of teachers prior to certi- 
fication are: Alabama, Arizonp, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi; Missouri, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma 1 , Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Texas, apd Virginia. The most commonly found assessments are 
state-developed tests in basic .skills, pedagogical skills, and- 
academic proficiency. The National Teachers Examination is 
being used in a number of states with minimum scores prescribed 
on the Weighted Common Exams, the Prdfessional Education Test, 
arid the Area Examinations. More states are moving toward the 
NTE because of the high costs of developing state examinations. 
One state simply requires a 2.5, GPA for certification. s Again, 
more detailed information can be found in Appendices A and B. 

C. Competency Assessment on the Job 

Six states are administering or planning to administer an 
"on-the-job" assessment of beginning teachers prior to certi- 
fication. These states are: Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, New 
Yorm, Oklahoma, and South Carolina. The states use the term 
"internship" or "beginning teacher program." The internships 
are generally of one year's duration during which a variety of 
assessments occur. Primarily, classroom observation by a 
trained team of observers is used. Licensure for the successful 
one-year internship is followed bY continuing certification. 
Generally, ,an unsuccessful internship may be repeated only once 
after which further; attempts are denied. Again, additional 
information may be found in Appendices A and B. / 

III, AACTE Task Force 1 s t Recommendations on Competency t 

Assessment for Teachers 

AACTE appointed a Task Force on Teacher Competency 
Assessment in 1981. The Task Force, chaired by James E. Heald, 
included Judith Lanier, J. T. Sandefur, and Elaine Witty. A 
Position Paper was submitted to the membership at the AACTE 
Annual Meeting in Houston in February, 1982. The Position ■ 
Paper addressed the issues of what shall be assessed, the range 
of assessments, instruments and criteria, and by whom should 
the assessments be made. The text of the Position Paper 
was included in Chapter III of this NCA Workshop publication. 

* ^ * ★ * 
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ASSUMPTIONS, POSTULATES , AND CONSTRUCTS 
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Chapter V contains the reactions and analyses of the Tas^ 
Force Position Papers with regard to indulging assumptions, pos- 
tulates, and constructs. In addition to identifying such, efforts 
are made to react to the assumption and then to offer, where 
possible, alternatives. After viewing each of the papers, an 
overall summary is presented. 



Educating for Excellence; Profile of a 
Beginning Teacher 
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The position paper "Profile of a Beginning Teacher," developed 
by the AACTE Task Force on Profiles of Excellence contains a number 
of fundamental assumptions from which all subsequent recommendations 
flow. 

Assumptions 

1 . Current minimum standards for teacher education are insuf- 
ficient and the public concurs in this assessment of the 
present state of affairs. 

2. The profession is obligated to define the goals of teacher 
education and take the lead in outlining the means to 
achieve these goals. 

3. There is a basis for consensus on the essential elements 

of knowledge, identifiable skills and clusters of attitudes 
that all beginning teachers should possess. 

4. The essential elements of knowledge, the identifiable 
skills and the clusters of attitudes can be adequately 
addressed in four integral, interactive, adaptable program 
components, i.e.: general education, preprofessional 
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study in the disciplines undergirding pedagogy, academic 
specialization, and professional study. \ 
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5. General education should promote skill in, and understanding 
of, the fundamental interrelated matter of (1) communis ; 
cation, (2) Groups and Institutions, (3) Society and v 
Work, (4) Nature and the Universe, (5) Time and Civili- 
zation, and (6) Shared Values and Beliefs. / 

6. Preprof essional studies will extend and amplify the intrb- 
ductory experiences, that teacher candidates share with 
other students in the general education component. 

• 7. The guiding principle for judging competence in an acade.mic 
specialty is ascertaining whether the teacher candi- 
date has sufficient knowledge of the subject (s) to 
$ N instruct learners at their individual levels of readiness 

v whi^ remaining true to the structure of knowledge in 
'those academic discipline (s) . 

8. Generic teaching knowledge and skills encompass the peda- 
gogical elements common to all teaching experiences and 
useful in every subject field, grade level, and with 
every subject population. 

9. Generic knowledge of teaching provides a basis for /more 
specialized pedagogical knowledge and skill. 

10. Foundational studies in education build on the undergir- 
ding disciplines and forms of learning and human develop- 
ment, social, philosophical, historical, and econbmic 
policy studies in education and "professional literacy." 

11. There are nine generic teaching skills common to all 
teaching experiences: 

(a) Diagnosing and Interpreting Student Needs 

(b) Conceiving and Planning Instruction 

(c) Conducting Instruction 

(d) . Evaluating Instruction 

(e) Applying Curriculum Design Theory 

(f) Using Instructional Technology 

(g) Managing the Classroom 

(h) Promoting Interaction" 

(i) Arranging Conferral and Referral Situations 

12. The pedagogical component of the initial program to prepare 
a teacher consists of-: foundational studies, generic 
teaching knowledge and skills, specialized pedagogical 
knowledge and skills, a series of related field and 
clinical laboratory experience culminating in a beginning 
teacher program that provides support from peers, higher 
education faculty, and school supervisors. 

13. Consensus* is the best way to improve teacher education. 
Reactions 

Implicit within the assumptions that the profession has the 
obligation for enunciating the goals of teacher education and the 
means for accomplishing them< is the notion that the thrust for 
change should come from within rather than from without the profession, 
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While this may be desinable when viewed from the practicing profes- 
sional's point of view, it is counter to the present state of 
affairs. The present impetus for change most often originates from 
legislative and judicial mandates; the profession has "assumed a 
reactive rather than a pro-active mode of behavior. Both consensus 
on direction and the will to effect change are necessary* elements 
before this situation will change. 

A' second major assumption of this position paper is that there 
are essential elements of Janowledge , ' identif iable skills and clus- 
ters of attitudes that are essential to the successful functioning 
of a beginning teacher. This assumption may be true but the profes- 
sion has failed to establish consensus on the entire spectrum of 
such knowledge, skills, and attitudes, or to enunciate those areas 
on which there is consensus. 

A third major assumption deals with the necessity of general 
education as a separate and undergirding entity in the teacher 
education program. Both of these aspects of general education may, 
in fact, not be necessary. Rather, the general education component 
could be woven intq the pre-professional components, with the net 
effect of reducing what is presently seen as needless overlapping 
of information and skills in these two components. 

The entire teacher education program, as conceptualized in the 
"Profiles" paper, envisions teacher education programs functioning 
as linear constructs with general education forming a foundation 
for the other program components. This construct may not be the 
best modality for designing^ teacher education programs. Some kind 
of packaging or clustering of components may, in fact, be more 
effective and efficient in accomplishing stated program goals. 

Finally, the "Profiles" paper clearly delineates the need for 
teacher education candidates to have facility in a second language, 
and for secondary majors to have two teaching fields. Facility in 
a second language needs to be justified - otherwise this will be 
perceived as merely adding some form of cosmetic veneer of respec- 
tability for the candidates in teacher education. The persuance of 
facility in a second language seems to be highly questionable at 
this time. It would appear that the prossession of a second 
teaching field by secondary majors is a highly desirable require- 
ment. In an age of reduced job opportunities, efforts to broaden 
the marketability of teacher education candidates is most appro- 
priate. 

Alternatives 

The model presented in the "Profiles" paper reflects in a 
substantial way the model utilized to educate both the medical and 
legal profession. These are programs conceptualized in a linear 
construct consisting of interrelated and interdependent components 
which remain as identifiable entities. 

In an age of shrinking resources and increasing knowledge, it 
may be necessary to devise a more efficient delivery system for the 
development of practicing classroom teachers. 

Alternative assumptions, around which such a program could be 
structured, would include: 
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1. Teachers function within relatively narrow academic areas; 
therefore, contentions that one needs a broad liberal 
background qf studies to undergird teacher education are 
open to question. 

2. The elements that comprise general education shall be 
'clearly identified and the parameters delineated. 

3. * The professional component in teacher, education should be 

taught in close relation to field-based experiences. 

4. The depth of training in any given academic area should be 
reexamined. "Multiple teaching areas ar^ more desirable 
than extensive training in a single area. 

5. The complex nature of teaching demands that teacher educa- 
tion programs provide an adequate theoretical foundation 
in the undergirding disciplines , primarily, the social and 
behavioral sciences. 

6. Preprofessional studies extend and amplify the introduc- 
tory experiences 'that teacher candidates share with other 
students in the general education cpmponent. 

7. The guiding principle for judging competence in an aca- 
demic speciality is ascertaining whether the teacher 
candidate has sufficient knowledge of the subject (s) to 
instruct learners at their individual levels of readiness 
while remaining true to the structure of knowledge in the 
academic discipline (s) . 

8. Generic teaching knowledge and skills tefer to pedagogical 
elements common to all teaching experiences and useful in 
every subject field, grade level, and student population; 
therefore, the distinction between elementary and secondary 
generic teaching methods is questionable. 

9. All teaching methods are not generic. The distinction 
should be identified and accommodated. 



Task Force Report on Extended Programs 

The position paper "Task Force Report on Extended Programs" 
contains a number of fundamental assumptions from which all subse- 
quent recommendations flow. 

Assumptions 

1. The positions presented in the document on "Profiles of a 
Beginning Teacher" must be adopted before the document on 
extended programs is adopted. 

2. Teaching deserves to be a profession. 

3. Longer training will produce superior teachers. 

4. Enrollment over an extended period of time will not decrease 
if training is extended. 
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"5. Education of a teacher ought not stop with the issuance of 
a certificate. 

6. The knowledge base in teacher education has expanded 

greatly; consequently, four years is not sufficient time 
to achieve adequate competence • 

7* Present accomplishments reflected in programs to train 
teachers are inadequate. 

8. The teaching knowledge base has greatly expanded and it is 
definitive knowledge . 

9. The prqfession possesses more information than is presented 
in the pre-service program. 

10. Most current programs are already a version of an extended 
program. 

1 1 . The judicial process is one source of thrust for change in 
teacher education • 

12. There is consensus on what constitutes the state-of-the-art 
in teacher education and programs to prepare teachers have 
the responsibility for presenting a state-of-the-art pro- 
gram. 

13. In meeting mandated requirements there has been an erosion 
of general education requirements; hence teacher educators 
need to take a formal, comprehensive look and reconcep- 
tualize teacher education programs. 

14. The social milieu within which the teacher must function 
is changing radically and the present time calls for a 
person with a different type of training. Four-year pro- 
grams were functional when they were adopted but this is 
no longer true. 

15. Teacher education continuing education courses are designed 
to make up deficits in preparation rather than maintain 
state-of-the-art knowledge-* 

16. Extended programs should be viewed as delays in income 
rather-than examples of foregoing income. Teachers will 
enter at a high income level. 

17. We can make changes now in four-year programs that will be 
difficult to make in the future. 

18. If the profession retains- four-year programs: 

(a) the pool of students that teacher education draws 
from w.ill remain poor; 

(b) external groups will continue to dictate policy? 

(c) the social image of the beginning teacher will remain 
low, burnout will remain high, and salaries will 
remain low. 

19. Extended programs may result in a temporary decJ ine in the 
applicant pool for teacher education, but over an <-x ' ded 
period: 

(a) salaries will increase; 

(b) the applicant pool will improve?;? 

(c) the product image will improve? 

(d) classroom effectiveness of teachers will improve; 
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(e) teaching will be more of a career; 

(f) solid research will improve. 

20. Fewer and larger schools of education would better serve 
the teaching profession. 

21. Fewer and larger schools of education would better serve . 
the K-12 students. 

22. The optimum conditions 6xist for institutions to change 
when the public is 'concerned^ and when concerned is willing 
to support change. 

23. Faculties in teacher education programs have both the com- 
petence and the desire to bring about extensive change. 

24. Better trained beginning teachers will command higher 
salaries. ^ 

25. Legislatures and institutions will. allocate support re- 
sources for a five-year program. 

26. Collaborative programs will enable smaller institutions to 
continue to function in teacher education. , 

27. Better trained teachers will be given preference in hiring 
procedures. 

Reactions 

The fundamental theme underlying the assumptions presented in 
the "Extended Program" paper is the ccmtentio'n that teaching 
deserves to be a profession. To support this contention the authors 
point to a growing body of knowledge unique to the teaching profes- 
sion that forms the knowledge base for the profession. They contend 
the knowledge base contains definitive knowledge and that the quality 
of such knowledge has significantly increased in recent years. The 
authors of the "Extended Program" paper further contend that the 
present knowledge base is of such magnitude that it cannot be ade- 
quately addressed in a four-year program. 

There are those who would contend that teaching has never been 
a profession, is not now a profession, and doesn't deserve to be a 
profession. Rather, these individuals would reduce teaching to a 
technical skills level, If one discounts these arguments the ques- 
tion still remains, "Is there a body of knowledge unique to teaching 
that forms a knowledge base for a profession?" This is still open 
to question and the resolution of this question remains a profes- 
sional imperative. If there is no identifiable body of knowledge 
that serves as the knowledge base, then the teaching profession is 
a fraud. 

If one accepts the existance of a knowledge base for the 
teaching profession, the second major premise contained in the 
"Extended Program" paper should be carefully examined. This pre- 
mise contends the knowledge base is' so extensive that it cannot be 
adequately addressed in a four-year program. There are those that 
would contend that the problem lies not in the amount of knowledge 
available but rather in the packaging and delivery systems utilized 
in most teacher education programs. Many teacher education programs 
contain elements that overlap or are duplicated and worse, many 
elements that are outmoded. The call for a reconceptualiza tion 
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of teacher education programs may indeed be a sound position. The 
call for an extended program in teacher education is open to ques- 
tion. 

Almost all other assumptions contained in the "Extended 
Program" paper are self-serving in terms of justifying 
this particular approach or alleviating and reducing 
visions of disaster' that might result from pursuing such 
an approach to teacher education. There is no sure way 
to predict the outcome' of such an approach. The profes- 
sion will/ howevef, have to guard against remedies that 
may cure the patient's illness but kill, him in the 
process. 



Committee on Accreditation Alternatives 

Assumptions 

1 . There is widespread criticism of NCATE focusing on: 

(a) the organization and management; 

(b) the role and function; 

•(c) the nature of its membership; 

(d) the accreditation process; and 

(e) the accreditation standards. 

2. The role of NCATE has shifted from one that encourages 
development to one of regulation. 

3. Fundamental to the NCATE process is a set of clear unam- . 
biguous standards which can be uniformly applied. 

4. Some standards are so basic that they should be classified 
as preconditions for accreditation rather than standards.' 

5. National accreditation must be sufficiently unique and 
important to sustain acceptability. 

6. NCATE should concentrate its reviews on SCDE units rather 
than on programs . 

7. NCATE accreditation is too costly as it is presently con- 
ducted. 

8. The accreditation process is flawed at the council-team 
relationship function. 

9. There should be a difference in scope and cost between 
accreditation and re-accreditation. 

10. The NCATE process can be improved without diminishing or 
eliminating the strength of NCATE. 

11. The proposed new national system should include: 

(a) the establishment of a national data bank; 

(b) assessment of some standards in quantifiable terms 
which will be judged against a normative base. 
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(c) the development of a scale to rate institutional 
compliance with each major factor in accreditation. 

(d) a procedure to insure reliability in the accredi- 
tation process. 

Reactions 

The acknowledgement that there is widespread criticism of j 
NCATE and that some of the criticism is justified is a healthy 
point of departure fo'r the preservation of this agency . The con- 
tention that NCATE should be improved rather than abandoned is 
probably also a correct assumption. NCATE has been a powerful 
force for the improvement of teacher education, but for it to 
/remain so, substantive changes will have to be made. 

The role that NCATE presently plays in the accreditation pro- 
cess is being taken over by the individual states. The cost of 
accreditation has escalated substantially. The agency is presently 
perceived as a "good old boys" club, controlled by the organization 
of land-grant deans. The standards are widely criticized for their 
vagueness and teams are criticized for their lack of consistency 
and academic respectability. These criticisms (anymore) are viable 
charges that could be levied against NCATE and^the accreditation 
process which it presently conducts. All this notwithstanding, 
however, we must guard against throwing the "baby out with the bath 
water . " 

A movement is presently underway to reform the agency and the 
acpreditation process that it conducts. In response to this thrust, 
NCATE is moving toward the accreditation of units rather, than pro- 
grams. A distinction between initial and re-accreditation is being 
developed. Better trained teams are being developed and a movement 
is underway to clarify the standards and evaluate as many standards 
as possible in quantifiable terms. 

All of these fundamental reforms are needed and should be 
put intra place as soon as possible. When NCATE functions 
as a viable, respected agency fostering quality teacher 
education, everybody a ins , especially the children 
attending the nation's schools. 



Teacher Competency Assessment 

Assumptions 

1 j One factor that differentiates a profession from an occu- 
pation is the establishment of entry % level criteria 
related to the requisite knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
a person must possess to enter that profession. 

2. A second factor that differentiates a profession from an 
occupation is the profession authorizes persons to enter 
into practice. 

3. Historically the public has vested entry level decisions 
with preparatory institutions; they are no longer willing 
to do this. 
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4. Schools, colleges/ and departments of education have the 
responsibility 'of increasing the vigor of their prepara- 
tion programs and of instituting additional safeguards to 
insure "against licensure Qf persons not * adequately pre- 
pared. 

5. Member institutions of AACTE are obliged to proceed with 
procedures that will improve both the quality of those * 
; whom they admit into teacher education programs and the 
quality of the programs which- will prepare them to 
become' teachers. 

6. To be effective, competency assessment should include 
measures from the cognitive, affective, and performance 
domains including attitudes held, skills developed and 
knowledge acquired. 

7. The assessment process must incorporate multiple and di- 
verse procedures and devices. 

8. Competency assessment of the teacher education product 
necessitates a cooperative effort of all who bear respon- 
sibility for preparing and controlling the quality of 
teachers. 

9. Qualitative judgments must be made at many points through- 
out the preparation and practice period of the teacher 

* education candidate and by many persons and agencies. 

10. The public demands that the product of teacher education 
programs be in command of professional level knowledge, 
skills and attitudes. 

Reactions 

An underlying assumption throughout this paper and the others 
presented in the workshop is that the public is "demanding" better 
assurance that teachers are competent. There can be little doubt 
that the public is aware of falling national college entrance 
scores. The public is also aware that some teachers do not have 
good, basic skills in writing, spelling and mathematics. It is 
also known that many recent high school graduates do not have good 
basic skills, either, and that some of the blame should rest on 
the teachers. Such awareness, however, has not really caused pub- 
lic demands even though legislatures in a number of states have 
taken action to require competency exams at both the admission to 
education and licensure levels. It seems to be a bandwagon effect 
based on a few public pools and wide commentary in the media. 

Several questions are paramount in the rush to attempt to 
measure the competency of teachers: 

1 . Are measurement devices available which can accurately 

^ predict who should or should not be admitted to teacher 
education? Can they be created? This wprkshop study 
group has serious doubts, yet such instrumentation is 
crucial to the process. 

2. Can measurement devices be developed which will accurately 
measure whether or not teachers are indeed "safe-^to-prac- 
tice»? Many do not feel that paper and pencil tests can 

do the job,, although a battery of < different tests (both 
written and performance oriented) might be • adequate. 
O v 



3. Does the public realize how expensive competency testing 
might be? Is the public willing to pay the price for 
assured quality through testing? Some feel that once 
citizens realize the expense involved, they will change 
* their minds about the need for guaranteed quality of 
beginning teachers. 

This committee agrees that SCDE's should strive to upgrade 
standards for admission to education and for finishing 
prpgrams, but the data are not yet convincing that compe- 
tency testing by the staters', or by SCDEs, is the best 
answer . 



Summary and Conclusions 

Assumptions 

1. - A profession is responsible for its own advancement. 

! 

2. The pool of talent entering teacher education at both 
the undergraduate student J svel and the higher education 
faculty level must be ■* raised. 

3. There is an extensive gap between the present knowledge 
base which undergirds teacher education and the knowledge 
base that is reflected in the majority of the present 
teacher education programs as they are currently struc- 
tured. 

4. In order for the profession to advance, institutions that 
conduct teacher education programs must engage in acti- 
vities which advance and refine the ondergjLrxUng know- 
ledge base; they must incorporate such new information 
into the^ training programs in a continuing, organized way 

5. Systematic and rigorous investigations reflected by solid 
scholarship must become the hallmark of all teacher educa 
tion efforts^ 

6. Quality educational programs require an adequate resource 
base; therefore, resources must be reallocated to support 
the advancement of knowledge and high quality scholarship 

7. Teacher education programs must recruit, support, and 
reward intellectually qualified faculty and students. 

8. Marginal teacher education programs effect: 

(a) inferior resource bases (teacher education is used 
to support other programs) ; 

(b) inferior faculties (because of low pay and low 
institutional expectations, inferior faculty gravi- 
tate to smaller institutions) ; 

(c) spch institutions recruit students to teacher educa- 
tion from inferior talent pools; 

(d) the programs offered are stagnant and reflect out- 
moded knowledge. 
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(e) the staff of such institutions are stagnant and 
reflect little commitment to personal development; 

(f) There is a critical mass (or size) below which 
quality programs will not evolve; many of- these 
institutions fall into this category. 

In a time of oversupply of teacher candidates, these pro- 
blems can be addressed. When there is a shortage, the 
public does not have to tolerate an additional reduction 
in the teaching force under the guise of increased quality 
of the product. x 



Reactions 
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The questions raised in the four AACTE papers deserve serious 
consideration by the total profession. Many of the points made 
relative to the quality of the candidate pool; the failure to keep 
teacher education programs current with the expanding knowledge 
base; the lack of commitment to personal growth on the part x of 
teacher education faculties in many institutions; and the inade- 
quate resource base undergirding many teacher education programs 
are all points well taken. 

The direction charted in the four AACTE position papers rela-- 
Ling to teacher education also reflects a strong large-institution 
bias. An assumption implied by the task force on extended programs 
is that more is better. Not only will a longer teacher education 
program produce better practitioners, that particular Task Force* 
ft-els, but it will also logically result in more appreciation by 
the public, and, consequently, higher salaries for teachers. 

This assumption may be correct, but one must realize that the 
public has control over education, teacher qualifications, teacher 
salariesT'etc. , while it does not have control 'over similar factors 
relative- to doctors, lawyers, and other professionals. There is no 
assurance that the public will be appreciative enough to provide 
the bottom line sought - the dollars that will have to be spent to 
make the proposed AACTE model work. Will college students be 
willing, in the numbers needed, to. pay for the extra year(s) of 
school in order to be teachers? They probably will not; unless 
the rewards are better than they are today. 

In the same vein, the Task Forces believe that larger, public 
teacher education programs are better than smaller, private pro- 
grams. This is implied in the model that is advanced. Smaller, 
private institutions must face the economic realities of the ques- 
tion, "Will students pay for an extra year of high tuition to gam 
entry to the profession when they can attend a subsidized state 
institution for a lot less? The Committee doubts it, and many 
small, private institutions will have to get out of the teacher 
education business. This raises serious questions about who should 
conduct teacher education programs. 

Concurrent with the enunciation of an array of problems which 
teacher education must address and combined with the development 
of a proposed model for teacher education one discovers an attempt 
to channel the solution to these problems in narrowly defined ways, 
i.e., vesting power and control of teacher education in a limited 
number of moderate to large institutions. The pas.t record of many 
of these institutions in educating teachers is not cne that would 
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instill/ confidence in their ability or commitment in filling an 
expanded roVte in teacher education. 

The attempt by representatives of institutions conducting 
teacher education programs to act in concert under "the rubric^of 
AACTE to improve the profession of teaching is highly commendable. 
The attenfpt by 'these same individuals to translate their efforts 
• at improvement into a system that controls te^.cher education 
4 causes many educators ' to raise serious questions, about their 
' motivation . * «, 




CHAPTER VI 

PROGRAM AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT DIMENSIONS OF 
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by 
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In Chapter VI curricular and programmatic implications are 
described to assist teacher educators in building better teacher 
education programs in their respective institutions. From this 
perspective the paper may be viewed as a subset or dimension of 
the overall theme of the Workshop - Leadership and Governance. 
In order that the reader will be -clear as to the meaning of the 
terms used in this paper, the NCATE definitions from the 1982 
Standards have been used. The " teacher education program 11 refers 
to curriculum, teaching, learning, and supporting, resources for 
the teaching and learning process (NCATE, 1982, p. 13), " curri - 
culum " includes courses, seminars, readings, laboratory and 
clinical experiences and practicums (NCATE , 1982, p. 13). 

Several different categories have been used as ways of 
organizing the papers ancf^presentations to be examined. These 
categories include : 

1. the" rationale for teacher education curriculum and 
program design; 

2. curriculum and program components, knowledge and skills; 

3. assessment and evaluation in teacher education programs; 

4. staff .development for faculty members. 
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Rationale 

It is essential that a teacher education program is based upon 
sound rationale. Many speakers at the 1982 North Central Associ- 
ation Teacher Education Workshop highlighted points which could 
contribute to the development of such a rationale. The position 
pappr, . "Educating a Profession: Profile of a Beginning Teacher/ 1 
(AACTE, 1982, p. 3) provides a rationale for the continued improve- 
ment of teacher education programs, jits authors point to public 
criticisms of teacher education, recent efforts to improve educa- 
tion at all levels, and an expanded Knowledge base. 

If one accepts the assumption that the best way of improving 
education is through consensus, then the curricular implications of 
the paper become quite clear. That is, once consensus is reached 
by teacher educators, then program revisions should begin. At the 
beginning of this paper, the authors point out that individual 
institutions will vary within the context of their own missions. 
Thus, the paper does not try to be too prescriptive, but, rather, 
to assure some minimal general standards among teacher education 
programs. 

The Task Force Report on Extended Programs (AACTE, 1982, pp. 
1-5) points out that teachers were once among the best educated 
people in a community. However, the baccalaureate degree is now an 
expectation for a variety of occupations with the result that 
beginning teachers today are not among the educational elite. 

While new demands and reconjmendations have changed schools 
drastically during the past fifty years, the four-year degree 
model has not changed. Instead, universities and colleges have 
done a piecemeal modification of teacher education programs within 
a model desig. ad to accommodate much less. The concept of the ex- 
tended programs is not new. In the early 1960s this concept was 
discussed. However, there was a continued need i'or additional 
teachers in the 1960s and the movement was silenced for the moment. 
With a possible teacher shortage as early as the 1980s, the time 
to move forward is now. 

One of the most important aspecis of the Task FOi.ce Report is 
the fact that teachers were once considered to be among the most 
highly educated in the community. The implications of this state- 
ment are important. No longer is the teacher seen as someone 
special and the blame may well be shared by universities and col- 
leges as well as school districts. Both have failed to "toot 
their own horns" about "what is right in education and teacher 
education." They have failed to use the media in publicizing what 
they do well. In short, teachers and professors need public rela- 
tions experts in addition to becoming public relations people in 
their own right. 

The preamble to Standard 2 of the NCATE Standards (NCATE, 
1982, pp. 12-13) contains the following rationale for curriculum 
and program development. 
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1 . Curricula for teacher education programs should be based 
upon a systematic approach. 

2. There should be a conceptualization of roles to be per- 
formed. 

3. There should be explicitly stated objectives. 

4. The roles and objectives should reflect tne results of 
research and the considered judgments of teacher education 
faculty, staff, students, graduates of the programs, the 
professions as a whole and national professional associ- 
ations concerning the goals of education in our society. 

5. The curricula should be periodically re.vised in light of 
evaluation reports on the teaching performance of recent 
graduates of the program. 

6. The curriculum standards of NCATE should be used to insure 
that Jiere is consistency of practice in conformity to 
the institution's philosophy of teacher education and 
teaching. (No specific philosophy is being prescribed.) 

7. The institution should adopt programs which in its judg- 
ment, will achieve the adopted objectives. 

Implications 

The implications of the above rationale are that the faculty 
of the institution should follow a systematic process in program 
and curriculum development. The NCATE standard can be used as the 
basis for the program development process and design of the curri- 
culum. 

Paul Simon, in a paper entitled, "The Teacher Quality Time 
Bomb," (Simon, 1982, pp. 1-9) indicated the following concerns 
about teacher quality: 

1. Citing Dr. Milton Goldberg, Acting Director of the 
National Institute of Education, he presented statistics 
on college entrance and college performance scores for 
students majoring in education. In the last decade, 
there have been significant declines in test scores for 
education majors. 

(a) Those planning to be teachers rank at the bottom' 
among twelve categories including English, 
engineering and business on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests. 

(b) The average SAT verbal score for education majors 
has dropped 79 points in eight years. 

(c) The cumulative college grade point average of 
education majors ranks twelfth of sixteen cate- 
gories of academic majors, the lowest quartile of 
college and university students. 

2. Citing Dr. Sharon Porter Robinson, Director of Instruc- 
tion and Professional Development at ME A, he indicated 
that problems exist in attracting the best students to 
the field of teaching. These are an attractive compen- 
sation system and professional legitimacy. Dr. v 
Robinson placed the responsibility for teacher compe- 
tency on schools of education, noting that the quality 
of training is not as demanding as it should be. 
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3. Citing Dean Corrigan # representing the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges of Teacher Education, he stated that 
professional study compromises only 41 percent of an 
elementary school teacher f s program and 30 percent of a 
secondary school teacher f s program. His report reveals 
that education majors take a majority of their classes 
outside the academic area of education. He compares the 
training time of barbers in Florida (1500 hours for 
licensure) to teacher curriculum in the same state (36 
quarter hours in professional education and 70 quarter 
hours within the school of education) . 

4. The amount spent annually on a typical third grader is 
$1/400 while a teacher education student is $927. This 
information he cited from a 1980 study by Pesean and Orr. 

5. Simon states that the subcommittee he chairs will con- 
tinue to monitor both problems and successes in teacher 
education and explore four areas of federal involvement. 
These are: 

(a) internships encouraged by the federal government 
through states for new teaching professionals; 

(b) a modified capitation program in education, empha- 
sizing current needs such as math, science and 
foreign language teachers; 

(c) access to existing student aid programs for students 
majoring in education; 

(d) support through .currently legislated programs for 
curriculum development and insemination of infor- 
mation, particularly through the National Institute 
of Education. 

In summary, Paul Simon has sounded the alarm. A time bomb 
is ticking; a quiet revolution has taken place which discourages 
the brightest students from entering the teaching profession. 
The curricular implications of Simon's statements and supporting 
evidence have sounded the challenge for teacher educators. Never 
before has there been a greater need or rationale for improvement 
of teacher education programs. If the teaching profession is 
going to attract top students, then teacher preparation will have 
to be at the top of the list. 

The National Association of State Boards of Education in 
their testimony on State Commissions on Teacher Excellence: the 
United States House of Representatives Joint Resolution 429, 
May 11, 1982, addressed a concern for quality teacher education 
as follows: (NASBE, 1982, pp. 1-6) 

1 . They support "ensuring the competence and encouraging 
the excellence 0 of teachers (H.J. #429, line 6) as a 
necessary and desirable goal for all policy makers at all 
levels. 

2. They point up the various agencies within states, includ- 
ing state boards of education, which are addressing some 
of the issues of concern such as: 

(a) standards for admission, 

(b) competency testing, 

(c) mandated entry year internship, 
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(d) monitoring and supporting first year performance 
with professional team support, 

( e) providing for staff developm ent of classroom 

teachers, and university^and college personnel. 

3- They believe the most logical next steps in developing 
teacher excellence are: 

(a) to exchange information on whether and how to imple- 
ment what has worked elsewhere; 

(b) to coordinate the process of sharing ideas; and 

(c) to continue to research and learn what is most use- 
ful and effective. 

The National Association of State Boards of Education in 
concluding its testimony, recommended that the subcommittee 
utilize an alternative mechanism for considering and evaluating 
the broad range of factors involved in the recruitment, education, 
certification, and professional development of quality teachers. 

The implications of NASBE's testimony adds yet another organi- 
zation, another voice to the call for change within teacher educa- 
tion programs. Surely, the clear mandate for change from so many 
different organizations gives solid evidence toward justifying the 
rationale of improving both the preservice and inservice components 
of teacher education programs. 



Curriculum and Knowledge Components , 
Knowledge and Skills 

As university and college personnel share with each other, 
they begin to identify components, knowledge, and skills within 
their respective programs which are similar. In many ways, this 
sharing may be reviewed as a reinforcement of what individual 
institutions are already doing - a confirmation that, one is "on 
the right track." Conversely, there may be some areas which are 
unique. The sharing then becomes a time to consider new ideas. 
The presentations and papers shared at the NCA Workshop recommended 
ideas which represented this blend of reinforcement and newness. 

In the position paper, "Educating a Profession: Profile of a 
Beginning Teacher," (AACTE, 1982, pp. 2-21) the major goal :s to 
identify the knowledge, skills and attitudes which teacher educa- 
tion graduates should obtain. To achieve this goal four program 
components were proposed: general education, preprof essicnal 
study in the disciplines undergirding pedagogy, academic speciali- 
zation, and professional study. 

General Education included six areas: communications, under- 
standing the importance of groups and institutions, understanding 
the relationship of society and work, understanding the relation- 
ship of nature and the universe, understanding the relationships 
of time and civilization , and understanding -shared values 
and beliefs. Disciplines undergirding pedagogy include 
anthropology, philosophy, psychology and sociology. When 
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judging competence in the area of Academic Specialization , the 
teacher candidate should have enough knowledge of the subject or 
subjects to instruct students at their individual levels of readi- 
ness, while adhering to the structure of knowledge within their 
academic discipline or disciplines. The Professional studies in- 
clude foundational studies in education, generic teaching knowledge 
and skills, specialized pedagogical knowledge and skills, and a 
series of related field and clinical laboratory experiences* 

Within each of the four program components and their respec- 
tive areas, the paper proposes very specific skills such as com- 
petence in or knowledge of statistics and other research methods, 
the study of a second language and an understanding of computer 
technology. For many institutions the curr icular implications of 
these proposals may prove to be troublesome . For example, some 
skills may be too difficult for students. In addition,, some pro- 
grams may not have enough electives or the programmatic flexi- 
bility to add new courses. It is also possible to question the 
relevance of some of the proposed skills for the beginning teacher 
and to recommend that some of the skills be saved for post gradu- 
ate study. 

There will probably always be reasons why programs should not 
get changed. For each objection to change a counter should be 
ready. While it is possible that some students may drop out of 
teacher education programs, others may be attracted by more rigor- 
ous curricular offerings. Instead of adding more courses to over- 
crowded* programs, it may be very productive to "weed out" non- 
essential courses and to retrain existing faculty members so that 
they can effectively teach the new courses. The implications of 
retraining are discussed in a later section on staff development 
in this chapter. (NCATE, 1982, pp. 15-17) 

^ The NCATE Standard 2 and its sub-standards 2.2 and 2.3 speak 
to the program components: knowledge- and skills. Standard 2.2 
states these should be the general standard component. The General 
Studies Component is to provide the student in teacher education 
with communication skills, linguistics, mathematics, logic and 
information theory; natural and behavioral sciences; and humanis- 
tics . 

Standard 2.3 indicates there should^^be a professional studies 
component which is to provide the student v$£th understandings f 
knowledges, skills and experiences in four areas as follows: 

1. The professional studies component is to provide the 
student with content for the teaching specialty. 

2. Humanistic and Behavioral studies includes the historical, 
philosophical, psychological and sociological foundations 
of education. 

3. Teaching and learning theory with laboratory and clinical 
experience includes the understanding of theoretical 
principles that relate teacher behavior to student 
learning. This component should include laboratory 
experiences. 

4. A practicum should be included which provides a period of 
professional practice either as student teaching or 
internship. See Table I for a comparison of the NCATE 
Standards Program Components compared with AACTE Task 
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TABLE I 

COMPARISON OF NCATE STANDARDS AND AACTE PROFILE _OF_ A _BEGINNING TEACHERJ^2 



N.C.A.T.E. STANDARDS 1982 A.A.C.T.E. PROFILES OF A BEGINNINC TEACHER 

A TASK FORCE- POSITION PAPER 
Components: Knowledge and Skills Components: Knowledge and Skills 



2. 2 General Studies 

(1) Communication through Symbols 
Language 

Communication Skills 

Linguistics 

Mathematics 

Logic 

Information Theory 

(2) Natural Sciences 

(3) Behavioral Sciences 

(4) Humanities 



2.3 Professional Studies 



2.3.1 Content for the Teaching Specialty 

c Study of the content to be taught 

Supplementary Knowledge, from the subject 
matter of the teaching specialty and 
from allied fields. 



2.3.2 Humanistic and Behavior Studies 

The nature and aims of education 
The curriculum 

The organization and administration of a 
school system 

The process of teaching and learning 

studied with respect to their historical 
development and related philosophical 
issues 

Foundational studies in education 



2.3.3 Teaching and Learning Theory with Lab6ratory 
and Clinical Experience " 

Body of knowledge about teaching and learning 

•General methods" and "specific methods" 

Planning, selection of learning resources, 
motivation, presentation, diagnosis or 
learning difficulties, individualization 
of instruction: classroom management, and 
evaluation 

Including field experiences in each area 



2. 3 .4 Practicuro 

Continuing experience 

Quality participation in teaching in the 
school setting 



I . General Education 

(1) Communications: Art of Communication 

Proficiency in reading, writing and 

mathematics 
Understanding the nature, evolution, and 

uses of language and how "language 

reflects cultural values and tradition 
Study of a second language 
Understanding nonverbal communication 

(including music, dance, and visual 

arts) 

Understanding the function, use, and 
impact of mass communication. 

(2) Understanding the importance of groups 

and institutions. 

(3) Understanding the relationship of society 

and work. 

(4) Understanding the relationship of time 

and civilization. 

(5) Understanding shared values and beliefs. 



II. Academic Specialization 

Elementary teacher: knowledge in all areas 
taught at elementary level. Advanced study 
in at least one field. 

Secondary teachers: acquire at least two 
fields of study. 

K-12: specialized fields commonly taught 
art, music, p.e. 



XXI. Professional Studies 

A. Foundational Stuides in Education. 

B. Generic teaching knowledge and skills: 

(1) diagnosis and interpretation, 

(2) conceiving and planning instruction, 

(3) conducting instruction , 
(A) evaluating instruction , 

(5) applying curriculum design theory, 

<6) using instructional technology, 

(7) managing the classroom, 

(8) promoting interaction, 

(9) arranging conferral and referral. 

C. Specialized pedagogical knowledge and 

skills. 

D. Field and clinical laboratory experience 

opportunities to apply knowledge and 
skills during the process of learning 
time. 
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Force Papers on "Educating a Profession: Profile of a 
Beginning Teacher/ 1 

The implications of the standards for program design are that 
they- encompass a body of know-ledge and- skills - (both general and 
specific in nature) which can serve as the basis for developing a 
viable curriculum for each specific teacher education institution. 

The NCATE Standard 2.1.1 (NCATE, 1982, p. 14) indicates that 
in the adopted curricula there should be opportunities for the 
student to gain understanding and appreciation of the culturally 
diverse nature c£f American society and to develop positive attitudes 
toward the unique ( contributions of various cultural groups. 

Implications of the Multicultural Standard suggest that insti- 
tutions need to design specific ways to insure that the multicul- 
tural thread will permeate the entire program. Some examples are: 

1 . An interdisciplinary team of professors from different 
parts of the university will meet periodically with under- 
graduate students to help them integrate multi-cultural 
understandings from different course offerings. 

2. Each undergraduate student will have two or more clinical 
experiences in a cultural setting other than his/her own. 



Evaluation and Assessment 



Teacher educators are faced with the tough job of assessing 
their own product. In the past, there have been teacher shortages. 
It was hard enough to keep up with meeting job demands and, as a 
result, little time was set aside for the task of assessment. The 
pendulum has now swung from the fast-paced keeping up with the job 
market to a sobering public outcry for accountability. The chal- 
lenge of the 1980's must be met by educators. If it is not met, 
others will readily take over the reins. The NCA Teacher Education 
Workshop included presentations and papers which considered this 
important area of assessment. The following section will consider 
these aspects of assessment and then discuss their curricular and 
programmatic implications. 

J. T. Sandefur, in his paper on "Competency Assessment in 
Teacher Education: presented Wednesday, July 28, 1982, cited as 
rationale for competency assessment of teachers the movement to 
assess the competency of students which began in 1975. He indicated 
that by March 15., 1978, thrity-three states had taken some type of 
action to mandate minimum competency standards for elementary and 
secondary students. The other states had legislation pending or' 
state department of education studies underway. This came as a 
demand of the public. This movement spawned a parallel movement 
in the competency assessment of teachers. By October 1981, thirty- 
three states had taken some action relative to competency assess- 
ment of teachers. Specific statistics are cited in his paper. He 
further indicated that the public fails to believe that 
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teacher educators have done their job in three areas: (1) admis- 
sions, (2) program quality control, and (3) product evaluation. 

The AATCE , in its Annual Meeting in Dallas, February, 1980 
passed the following action resolutions which have implications 
for assessment in teacher education programs. 

1 # A ;test of basic skills as a criterion for entry or 
continuance in teacher education < programs . 

2. A program of assessment of professional skills as an 
exit requirement for teacher preparation programs. 
This assessment should include: 

a. communication skills, 

b. human relations skills,* 

c . generic teaching skills , 

d. subject matter proficiency. 

Sandefur reviewed state practices in competency assessment 
indicating that twelve states specify requirements for admission to 
teacher education programs. Seventeen states specify assessment 
for exit or prior to certification, and six more require or will 
soon require some on- the- job performance. He reported to the NCA 
Workshoppers that the position paper prepared by an AACTE Task 
Force, February 17, 1982, provides the basis for competency assess- 
ment in teacher education. The implications as' determined by the 
workshoppers are in five important areas. 

1 . What should be assessed? ' 

2. What should be the range of assessments? 

3. Who should prepare the instruments, criteria and norms? 

4. Who should make the assessment and judgment of compe- 
tency? 

5. When should competency assessment be in place? 
A further review of these five areas is presented: 
Wha^-SKall Be Assessed ? 

a. The Association subscribes to no single model program 
for assessment nor could it presume to set entry or exit 
standards for each member institution. 

b. The Association holds that each institution is responsi- 
ble for establishing not only entry and exit standards 
but allso those standards for retention that will prevail 
throughout the preparation period. 

c. In establishing the range of knowledges, skills, and 
attitudes that will be assessed, an institution must 
relate assessments to program goals and objectives and 
to professional requirements. 

d. The "Profile of a Beginning Teacher" prepared by a Task 
Force on Profiles of Excellence should be applied in 
addressing the question, "What Shall be Assessed?" (For 
further discussion the reader is referred to the section 
on "Curriculum and Program Components, Knowledge *nd 
Skills" in this chapter.) 
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What Should he the Range of Assessment ? 



a. Competency assessment should include measures of the 
cognitive, affective, and performance domains including 
attitudes held, skills developed, and knowledge acquired. 

b. The assessment process must incorporate multiple and 
diverse procedures and devices. 

c. The range of assessments should include both objective 
and subjective procedures. 

d. The assessment process should give consideration to 
include such procedures and devices as: 

(1) .campus supervisors 1 reports, 

(2) clinical and preclinical observation records, 

(3) field supervisors 1 reports, 

(4) grade point averages, 

(5) interview records, 

(6) pencil and paper .tests, 

(7) plan books and prepared instructional materials, 

(8) professional diaries and portfolios, and 

(9) video and audio records. 

Who Should Prepare Instruments, Criteria and Norms ? 

a. The AACTE supports collaborative efforts by which 
teacher education institutions utilize other organiza- 
tions and agencies when developing instrumentation and 
when preparing evaluative criteria and norpis . This 
collaboration is appropriate among: 

teacher education units, subject area departments 
and colleges, commercial test firms, psychometri- 
cians, field personnel from local educational 
agencies, and personnel from state and national 
educational agencies and organizations. 

b. The AACTE holds that the teacher education units (SCDE's) 
alone cannot secure the best information available con- 
cerning the competencies of their candidates and that the 
best assessment procedures will emerge from cooperative 
efforts by all who have responsibility for preparing and 
controlling the quality of teachers. 

Who Should Make the Assessment and Judgments of Competence ? 

a. Qualitative judgments must be made at many points through- 
out the preparation and practice period with many persons 
and agencies participating in the assessment activities. 

b. The following chart identifies some points "at which 
judgments need to be made and the persons or agencies 
which should participate in the process . 
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POSSIBLE POINTS OF 


ASSESSMENT 




Points of Assessment 


Assessing Agents 




Univers ity admiss ion 


Admissions officers 




Teacher education admission 


SCDE and' subject area 
personnel 




Teachen education retention 


SCDE and subject area 
personnel ^ 




Admission to clinical practice 


SCDE and subject area 
personnel 




Completion of clinical practice 


SCDE, subject area, and 
field supervisors 


LEA 


Graduation 


SCDE and subject area 
personnel 




Initial licensure 


SCDE, subject area, and 
personnel, and state 
certification bodies 


LEA 


Employment 


LEA personnel 




Tenure 

Permanent licensure 


LEA personnel 
LEA and state agency 
personnel 




Promotion and salary 


LEA personnel 





When Should Competency\Assessment be in Place ? 

a. AACTE takes the position that the time for action on 
teacher assessment is now. 

b. This urgency is based on action which is being taken by 
twenty-two state legislatures and boards of education in 
the area of competency assessment of teachers for certi- 
fication. 

The implications thus far presented focus primarily on the^ 
area of assessment. The first Sandefur paper pointed out that, 
during the last five years, "...the public has been able to con- 
vince legislatures and state departments of education to spend 
millions of dollars in various assessment schemes in more than 
thirty states." (Sandefur, 1982, p. 2) This public demand for 
accountability needs to be taken seriously. Given the present 
trial and error knowledge base on assessment, institutions of 
higher education need to form networking and collaborative ar- 
rangements with each other. One faculty member on each campus 
needs to act as a two-way liason in the networking process. This 
faculty member should be aware of the assessment option which exists 
nationwide on both the preservice and inservice levels. He or she 
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must communicate this knowledge to other faculty members and 
school district personnel in order to maximize the possibility of 
utilizing the best kinds of assessment tools throughout the pre- 
service/inservice continuum of preparation. In addition, assessment 
data collected at each institution needs to be shared with other 
institutions and school districts on a national basis. This sug- 
gests a central data bank which keeps track of assessment pro- 
cedures on a nationwide level* 

Accurate record keeping is essential for the purposes of 
assessment. However, it is only a first step, especially at the 
entry level. Universities need to conduct studies in predicting 
the future success of student teachers and practicing teachers. 
Such longitudinal research must be conducted simultaneously at 
many institutions and then shared. If reliable predictor variables 
can be isolated, then they can be effectively used to screen stu- 
dents wishing to enter an undergraduate teacher education program. 
Meanwhile, this emphasis on research must not keep universities 
from using combinations of commonly accepted screening criteria. 
In other words universities cannot afford to wait until a complete 
research base, is available. x 

If universities are going to do a lot of screening, then the 
numbers of students in a given program may drop, possibly causing 
a drop in allocation of faculty resources and funds. Conversely, 
the program may begin to attract a different type of student v/ho 
wants to be involved in a rigorous program. Another approach may 
involve a large-scale recruitment effort — an effort which appeals 
to bright and dedicated students in high schools and community 
colleges. One possibility is to form pairs composed of one'fadulty 
member and one student who would talk to potential students about 
teaching as a career. 

The paper described the "internship* 9 or "beginning teacher 
program" and suggested a team of trained observers bemused to observe 
instruction. In order to implement this model, it will be neces- 
sary to train observers. The curricular Implications clearly 
suggest that university and college faculty need to bq ready to 
provide the necessary inservice to support such a model. Good, 
solid training could provide this kind of inter-rater reliability 
needed for such an important decision. One of the most important 
implications of the "internship" paper is the range of assessments 
included; (1) campus supervisors 1 reports, (2) clini'cal and pre- 
clinical observation records, and (3) field supervisors 1 reports. 
While all colleges have final and midterm evaluations for student 
teaching, few have a systematic way of keeping track of observa- 
tions made by faculty members prior to student teaching. Standardi- 
zation of these procedures would help to track undergraduate 
teacher education students more effectively. 

In her presentation, "Current Status of National Accredita- 
tion for Professional Education Programs: Threats and Promises, 11 
Dr. Gloria Cherney (July 26, 1982) asked, "Why should we accredit? 11 
In response to her own question, Dr. Cherney stressed the impor- 
tance of self-examination and pointed out that self-examination 
or assessment should quite clearly be included as a vit&l part of 
a teacher education program. This self-assessment can, in turn, 
be used "to advance the teaching profession, through the improve- 
ment of preparation programs." (NCATE, 1982, p. 3) 
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In the presentation by William Gardner on Monday, July 26, 
1982 and also as noted in the working paper written by the AACTE 
Task Force Committee on Accreditation Alternatives (AATCE , June 10, 
1982, pp. 2-7) , there are a number of proposals cited for future 
consideration by institutions of teacher education who desire to 
evaluate their programs and to improve the basis for accreditation. 
The system prbposed by Dr. Gardner is intended to: 

1 . Develop a data bank for teacher education programs that 
will allow the establishment of norms or categories. 
The factors to be included will reflect quantification 
of current NCATE standards. This will include infor- 
mation for internal evaluation, budgeting, and planning. 

2. Focus on the teacher education unit rather than program 
categories. The total teacher education unit will be 
approved. 

3. Include evidence that Standard I, Governance, has'beeri* 
met and support data concerning faculty 'involvement 
with schools, scholarship, and preparation. . * 

4. Expand \the annual NCATE list to include a paragraph of 
descriptive information about the teacher education 
program and a portrayal of factual information derived . 
from the data bank. A scale will be established for 
each major factor, ranging from accreditable (*) to 
exceptional (****) . 

5. List thos^ institutions having teacher education programs 
who did nod participate in the NCATE accreditation or 
have requested that institutional characteristics not be 
listed. 

6. Retain standards deemed important which are not covered 
in the data bank. These would receive attention during 
the team visit. 

7. File reports annually by institution. 

8*. Visit sites every fifth year with a team of two or three. 

The implications for the assessment of teacher education pro- 
grams are clear. Record keeping must be very detailed, complete 
and systematic. The support of the computer for quantifiable data 
is a necessity. In addition, one person should be responsible for 
gathering and organizing the data. But all this is not enough if 
the data to be recorded does not measure up. Thus, colleges and 
universities need to give serious consideration to those basic 
standards which can be easily quantifiable (e.g. number of student 
teachers per full-time faculty load). In short, teacher education 
must have adequate resources and funds to do the job. 

Standard 6 of the NCATE Standards (NCATE, 1982, pp. 26-27) 
j speaks to evaluation of the teacher education student as well as 

I .he teacher education program. The aspects of evaluation and ne 

evaluation process associated with Standard 6 are summarized as 

follows: 

1 . Criteria for admission and retention provide some 

assurance that students of promise and ability . enter 
and continue in teacher education programs. 
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2\ \The . ultimate cr iter ion r for; judging a teacher education 
\ \progtanTis whether it prodjuces competent 'graduates who 
'\ enter the profession and perform\ effectively . 

3.1 The institution ke^ps abre'ast of ^emerging evaluation 
l . techniques "and engages in 'systematic efforts to evaluate 
\ quality of its graduates upon completion of their pro- 
grams of study and after they entelr the teaching, profes- 
sion. . i * \ 

4. The eyaluation includes evidence of\ their performance 
in relation to program objectives . \». 

5. The results of this evaluation of graduates is used in 
rriodif ication and improvement of its programs. 

\ 

6. The- institution conducts a needs assessment and plans 
fQr future development which provides \a basis for making 
decisions in such matters, as: 0 ^ 

a. increasing or limiting enrollment M 

b. introducing new programs*/ v , \ 

c. expanding and strengthening existing programs/ 

d. entering the field of graduate education 

The implipations for evaluation in the teachet education 



program are: 



/ 



1. The faculty need to establish criteria £ l pr admission to 
the program, and for evaluating the graduates of its 
program upon completion and after entering the profes.- 
sion teaching. % I 

2,. The objectives of the prografn should be written and 
used as the basis for evaluation. j ■ 

3. The results of evaluation should be used tp modify and 
• improve the program. j 

4. Needs assessments should be used as the basis for 

modifying or expanding teacher education urograms. 

i • * 

Mr. Paul Simony United Stated Representative * om Illinois 
and Chairperson of .the Subcommittee on Post Secondary Education, 
introduced a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 429/ March 9, 1982) 
which was referred io the Committee on Education anp Labor. This 
resolution addressed the establishment of state commissions on 
teacher excellence. Mi) this -resolution the following aspects 
of quality in educatibn were emphasized: j 

1 . Careful evaluation of the training and* performance 
requirements for teachers and teacher preparation 
institutions should be made by each of the states. 

2. Evaluation of teacher recruitment, selection, training, 
! certification, and licensing of each state > should 'be 

I scared with the other states. , | 

! 3. This evaluation should be done by commissions on tteacher 

excellence which ahourd consider a broad rar^ge of factors 
involved in the entire process by which teachers are 
recruited, selected and educated from admission to 
college and univers ity< degree , programs through prepar- 
> atlon for teaching in the current educational environ- 

r ment, certification, licensing, and continuing profes- 

O . ' sional development. ' ' 

\|^C ... 1Su ; 
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4. These evaluations should be made available to the Presi- 
dent and to Congress, together with recommendations on 
ways to improve the quality of public school instruction. 

This resolution has strong curricular implications for the 
entire spectrum of assessment within teacher education programs. 
Ways must be designed so that university and college recruitment 
efforts appeal to the most capable of the potential future teacher , 
population. Admission standards must be strengthened so that the 
most able students are identified and admitted to teacher programs. 
Rigorous standards must be designed for all phases of professional 
education, including continuing development and recertif ication of 
teachers . 



Staff Development 

For many years a considerable effort has been exerted to pro- 
vide inservice training and staff development for teachers. Some- 
how, college and university professors have often been overlooked 
in this endeavor. With an ever expanding knowledge base in educa- 
tion, profe? rs, like their practitioner counterparts, continually 
need to update their own knowledge, skills, and expertise. While , 
the NCA Workshop provided that opportunity for selected teacher 
educators there are many specific points to be drawn from the 
papers and presentations. One excellent way of providing staff 
development was pointed out by Dr.. Gloria Cherney, in her presen- 
tation, "Current Status of National Accreditation for Professional 
Education Programs: Threats and Promises." (July 26, 1982) She 
recommended that at least one faculty member on a given staff 
should be trained as an NCATE evaluator, noting that the pool of 
trained females is low. This recommendation has implications for 
staff development . When NCATE evaluators are appointed to -serve 
on visiting teams, their knowledge of other programs in different 
parts of the country increases. They, in tirn, will be able to 
share their new perspectives with colleagues at home institutions. 
In addition, NCATE evaluators will be more able to use the stan- 
dards creatively for the improvement of their own teacher educa- 
tion programs. 

Since NCATE teams are composed of practitioners as wel] as 
professors, it will be very helpful to provide many opportunities 
for professors to work collaboratively with their practitioner 
counterparts. One way of doing this is to include public and 
private school teachers and administrators on collect curriculum 
committees. By joining forces in a team effort, practitioners 
and professors work together for the improvement of teacher edu- 
cation programs in addition to learning from each other. The 
development of mutual trust and understanding of two spheres of 
education can, in turn, encourage greater respect among the 
different constituent members in the education profession. 

The issue of retraining faculty members was discussed within 
the section on "Curriculum and Program Components / Knowledge t and ' 
Skills." To summarize, if new components are needed in the 
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curriculum, then some components may be dropped, necessitating the 
retraining. Clear implications for staff development are inherent 
in the concept of retraining. Issues to be considered include: 
bolstering self-esteem, alleviating stress, developing an awareness 
of the need to change, setting up support groups, and stimulating 
positive attitudes toward changing instructional roles. Those who 
assist faculty members to retool must have empathy, inspire trust 
and provide the appropriate professional expertise, 

The Task Force Report on Extended Programs (AACTE, February, 
1982, pp. 6-44) has outlined six alternative models for the pre- 
paration of teachers: 

1. A four-year program extended by an additional year of 
professional studies and practicum or internship, cul- 
minating in the acquisition of a baccalaureate degree. 

2. A four-year program extended by a year- long internship, 
culminating -in the acquisition of a baccalaureate degree. 

3. A five-year program where the fifth year is closely 
integrated with the previous four years , culminating in 
a B.A. plus master's degree. 

4. A five-plus-one-year, culminating in a master's degree 
plus internship. 

5. A four-plus-two-year program, culminating in a B.A. 
plus master's degree. 

6. A four-plus-three-year program, culminating in the 
acquisition of a teaching doctorate. 

When contrasting the models on a cost-effectiveness basis 
the "Task Force found that substantial gains could be made by 
implementixig five-year preparation programs; however, they found 
that the cost of implementing six- or seven-year programs would 
make the implementation of those programs unfeasible at this time. 
The Extended Programs paper has some interesting implications for 
staff development. If teacher education programs are lengthened 
to include more clincial components and longer internships, then 
some faculty members and school district people may need to refine 
and strengthen their skills in clinical supervision. In short, 
an improvement in teacher education programs must be accompanied 
by an updating of faculty members and school district personnel. 

If the sixth model is chosen, then the educational require- 
ments for administrators and professors would need to be increased 
significantly*. If all teachers received a teaching doctorate, then 
it would not necessarily follow that they would also be able to 
teach specific courses to doctoral students by virtue of that one 
degree. Thus, areas of specialization will be needed for certain 
types of positions.- All of this would have profound implications 
on staff development for faculty members already teaching and 
administering programs. 

Conditions for Faculty Development are covered in the NCATE 
Standard 3.4, Which includes the following statements abou£ the 
conditions which improve the quality of the teacher education 
faculty. 
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1 . To maintain and improve the quality of its faculty, the 
institution has a plan for faculty development which 
provides such opportunities as: 

a. inservice education, 

b . sabba t ica 1 leave , 
• c. travel support, 

d. summer leave, 

e. intra- and inter-institutional visitation, and 

f. fellowships. 

2. The plan~TncTudes appropriate opportunities for develop- 
ment and implementation: 

a. innovations in Multicultural Education, and 

b. for developing new areas of expertise. 

3. The load of a faculty member is such that scholarly and 
professional development can be continued. 

4. Provision is made for supporting services to faculty 
that permit faculty members to fulfill their institu- 
tional and other professional responsibilities at a 
high level of performance. 

The implications are clear in this standard. There should be a 
plan for teacher development in the teacher education institution. 
Namely inservice education, opportunity for updating professional 
preparation, a realistic load, and support personnel to free the 
faculty to teach and upgrade their institution. 

Dr. William Gardner, in his presentation of "Alternatives 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education: AACTE 1 s Developing 
Paper," (AACTE, June, 1382) talked about the importance of school 
districts and colleges linking so that faculty can become more 
involved in the schools. This, recommendation has implications 
for staff development at both the university and school district 
levels. One way of providing this linkage is to place pre- 
sident teachers and student teachers in clusters. Thus, faculty 
members can v>ork with a few schools rather than driving (or in 
some cases flying) to scattered schools. In short, the quality 
time of the faculty supervisor for actual on-site involvement 
will be expanded. As a direct result of these cluster placements 
and continued linkage, cooperative' ventures are likely to evolve. 
These may include: 

1. involvement of faculty members in researching on-site 
problems which . jhools indicate are of importance, 

2. involvement of faculty members in giving in-service 
which cooperating school district personnel request, 
and 

3. involvement of faculty members in the actual instruc- 
tion of classroom' students . 
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Summary and Recommendations for Action Regarding 
Program and Curriculum Dimensions 

The .1982 NCA Teacher Education Workshop provided papers and 
presentations which dealt with the future of teacher" education. 
Based uppn this input, the following curricular and programmatic 
implications are drawn. 

1 . Teacher educators need to use the media to communicate 
about "What Is Right in Education and Teacher Education." 

2. A multicultural thread should permeate teacher education 
programs; such means as requiring students to have two 
or more field experiences in a cultural setting other 
than their own are recommended. 

3. Program and curriculum development should be* the respon- 
sibility of the Teacher Education Faculty. 

4. Faculty members may need to be retrained if nonessential 
courses are "weeded out" and new courses are added. 

' 5. NCATE Standards 1982, and AACTE's Profile of a Beginning 
Teacher, 1982, can serve as the basis for designing 
programs for specific teacher education institutions. . 

6. One teacher education faculty member dh e'ach campus 
needs to act as a liason person. He/she should: be 
knowledgeable about assessment options which exist 
nationwide on both the preservice and inservice levels; 
communicate the knowledge to other faculty members and 
school district personnel; and share institutional 
assessment data on a nationwide basis. 

7. Studies are needed which isoxate predictor .variables 
which can effectively screen students wishing to enter 
teacher education programs. 

8. Teacher education faculty need to provide 'school dis- 
trict personnel with low-inference observational .skills 
to be used to evaluate first year teachers. ° 

9. Universities and colleges need to conduct large-scale 
recruitment efforts which appeal to the most capable 
of the potential future teacher population. 

10. A systematic and detailed plan for recording pre- 
student teaching and student teaching observations 
needs to be designated to track each undergraduate 
tes=icher education student. 

11. One person should b£ responsible for gathering and 
organizing all data for each undergraduate teacher 
education program. 

12. Computers need to" be used to record and store quanti- 
fiable data for each undergraduate teacher education 
student. 
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13. Teacher educatidn programs must have adequate funds 
and resources in order to achieve good ratings on such 
quantifiable data as the number of student teachers 
per full-time faculty load. 

14. Rigorous standards must be designed for all phases of 
professional education, including continuing develop- 
ment: and recertif ication of teachers. 

15. Program evaluation and change should be based upon 
needs assessments and systematic analysis of program 
objectives . 

16. One or more teacher education faculty members in each 
accredited institution should receive NCATE training 
as a visiting team member. 

17. Faculty members involved in assisting colleagues retool 
should be knowledgeable about the psychological aspects 
of change and should, themselves, have empathy and 
inspire trust as they provide appropriate professional 
expertise . 

18. Faculty members may need to add to* their present know- 
ledge and skill base if the present four-year programs 
are extended to five, six or seven-year programs. 

19. Plans for staff development in teacher education insti- 
tutions should include inservice education, opportuni- 
ties to update professional preparation, realistic 
faculty loads, and .adequate support personnel, 

20. Linkages between school districts and colleges should 
be provided through cluster placements of teacher edu- 

, cation students in clinical experiences and by encou- 
raging faculty members to research on-site school 
problems and to provide inservice workshops and teach 
in school settings. 

***** 
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CHAPTER VII 



* TEACHER EDUCATION GOVERNANCE AS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 



by 

Don Davis Richard Moore 

Glenn Einspahr Jim Rosenberger 

At the present time -there is a vigorous-e-Mer-t- undferway to 
find ways to improve the quality of teacher education programs. 
One goal is to prepare future teachers more adequately for 
teaching. Other goals include improving the professional status 
and acquiring more respect for teachers. Better salaries, more 
job satisfaction and a better education for the children and 
youth of the nation are also mentioned as outcomes that are to 
be anticipated when, and if, the proposals being formulated are 
implemented. • v / 

Some* of the efforts being made to improve teacher' education' 
were, described in sessions of the North Central Association 
Teacher Education Workshop at Ball State University in July, 1982. 
Dr^David Imig of, the American" Association of Colleges of Teacher 
Education reported that quarterly meetings of representatives of 
AACTE, the National Education Association, the American Federation 
of Teachers, the Parent Teacuer Association and others are held 
to study the common interests of these groups; namely, the 
teaching profession. 

At this same workshop Dean Dale Scannell of Kansas University 
presented .the latest drafts of two AACTE position papers. This 
organization's Task Force on Profiles of Excellence has identified 
elements of knowledge, skills and attitudes that it believes 
beginning teachers must have to be successful teachers. The ffask , 
Force Report on Extended Programs presented six models for teacher 
preparation. The models range ftom giving teachers more of the 
type of preparation they now receive to programs requiring an 
Internship yv : and a doctorate before permitting them to enter * 
the profession. Dean William Gardner of the University of^ 
Minnesota described the AACTE Committee on Accreditation-Alter- 
natives proposal which, if accepted as policy, could save many 
hours and dollars now being used in the teacher education accre- 
ditation process. 
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Workshop members also received an update on the activities 
of NCATE from Dr. Gloria Cherney of the NCATE staff and from 
Donna Gollnick of the AACTE . The concerns of state legislatures 
were shared at the workshop by State Representative J. Roberts 
Dailey of Indiana and Dr. Roberta Felker, who presented the view- 
point of the Association of State Boards of Education, Activities 
that are designed to improve teacher education and the teaching 
profession by the fifty state departments of education and by 
colleges and universities across the nation are too numerous to 
mention. The total effort is extensive. 



Introduction 

The ^analysis which follows invites the reader to focus on the 
need to niake special efforts to coordinate the work of all of 
these groups cited above, each of which has some governance power. 
Unless this is done, there is little hope that the goals that are 
envisioned as the end result for upgrading teacher education will 
ever be reached. The reader is reminded that what follows is not 
new. The problem is that the actions of those who are, In leader- 
ship positions in teacher education gives credence to the con- 
clusion that the centrality of governance in any plan for change 
is being ignored or forgotten. Those in governance positions, out- 
side of 'education, for example, in legislatures, ^are making : 

decision^ while educators continue to refine position papers.' 

> 

In the following pages the authors have attempted to "identify 
the complexity of governance, to make a case for why it is the key 
to the sticcess or failure of the enterprise, and to present some 
suggestions which may be a useful beginning for harnessing the 
governance forces on the national ,\ state* and local levels and 
getting all groups that wish to improve teaching on the side of 
the improvements that are feeing proposed. Governance is so .com- 
plex and 'so important that it deserves a concerted effort on the 
part of the leadership of teacher 'education to include all who 
can exert policy making power as plans are made for future devel- 
opment ai&d change in teacher education. Unless this is done, it 
is not likely £hat one group will be ready to share ownership for 
proposal^ initiated by other groups. The time needed to coordi- 
nate existing governance forces and to wake thieir collective 
impact favorable toward accepting improvements for teacher educa- 
tion now | being formulated calls for building a plan of action now. 



I Governance in Teacher Education - A Definition 

For [ this discussion of governance in teacher education the 
reader may wish to explore M.^L. Cushman's book, The Governance 
of Teacher Education , for a rather comolete explanation of what 
governance is. By contrast, the treatment g?ven to the term in 
the NCATE Standards is narrow and rather typical of the perspec- 
tive of teachers and teacher educators. Other groups often limit- 
governance to policy control of teacher education in colleges and 
universities- Some would define governance as the power. to 
administer the teacher education programs. 
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Cushman provides a broader perspective in his definition. 
He recognizes that teachers and teacher educators have only a 
part of the power to make policy. He also makes it clear that it 
is the power edmake policy that is the real force for making 
changes. The following excerpts will be sufficient to set the 
boundaries for the definition that will be used here: 
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Perhaps at this jpoint -it ; -would-be-we-Hr to analyze the 
term governance Jpf teacher education so there will be 
no misunderstanding of what is being studied. We 
define governance as a process. It is not a structure, 
it is not a philosophy, and it is not implementation or 
administration. It is a- process in higher education by 
which decisions affecting behavior are determined. ' It 
is highly complex, dealing with both external and 
internal forces. , . . 

A distinction must also be made between governance, 
which is policy formation, and administration, which 
is policy implementation. While governance is a pro- 
cess involving the reaching of decisions by people, 
structures such as departments, schools, colleges, 
university senates, and graduate schools are the 
implementing agencies .for institutional governance as 
well as the mechanisms through which 'the process 
operates. . . 4 

Ins this report we shall consider both indirect and 
direct controls and influences .which originate both 
inside and outside the university and the structures 
through which governance operates . The governance of 
teacher education can therefore be defined as the 
political process by which decisions are reached and 
policy_developed for the preparation of school per- 
sonnel: . . . 

We are here not much concerned with the techniques of 
administering a teacher education program but largely 
with the policy formation process, the political and 
sociological strategies involved, and the mechanisms 
through which these are exercised. (Cushman, 1977, 
PP. 12-14) 



Why Governance in Teacher Education is the Key to 
— — • ImprovemeTrtr'of the Profession 

If the reader accepts Cushman 1 s definition of governance as 
'policy formation process, it is logical to accept governance as 
the key to the improvement of teacher education and the teaching 
profession.^ Policies are the source of direction for any enter- 
prise and provide the framework within which any action can be 
taken. Policies provide the authority needed to validate admini- 
- strative decisions. Any decision made that does not follow stated 
policies is subject to nullification. If a valid policy exists, 
it has been made by some. group that has authority in the area to 
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which the policy applies. f A governance group that makes a valid 
policy which applies to its sphere of responsibility must also 
have the power necessary to see to it that the policy is followed. 

At the local level, boards of education are the governance 
unit for the, schools in their respective communities. They make 
the regulations which will be followed in their districts. Teacher 
education institutions discover the truth of this assertion when, 
for example, a school board decides that tio teacher in the dis- 
trict shall be permitted to accept a student teaoher in his or her 
room during the .first year of service in the district. When such 
a policy is in effect, it doesn't matter that the teacher' has 
supervised student teac'h^rs successfully in previous years, and 
it makes no difference that the teacher in question meets all of 
the qualifications for student teaching supervision of some col- 
lege or university which would like to have^e. student teacher 
study teaching under a teacher newly employed for the coming year. 

Similarly, a' local school district may desire to have a 
student teacher every semester in evefYvClassroom in each of their 
schools. .If the schools of education wliich place student teachers 
in their schools have a policy which limits placing a' student 
teacher in a classroom to no more than onc^ a year, the local 
school district will not be able to reach ' its goal even if the 
governing local school board has approved such a desired policy. 
If either the school of education or the local school district 
violates a policy of the other in matters for which the* other is 
in a governance positon, the outcome is predictable. The rela- 
tionship between the two educational entities will be severely 
strained and, ultimately, may be broken altogether. 

V 

Dean J. T. Sandefur of Western Kentucky University, in his 
presentation to the NCA Teacher^ Education Workshop, July 28, 1-982, 
entitled, Competency Assessment in Teacher location , reViewed * 
legislative actions that haye-^en placed intd law, or are in the 
«* process of becoming law whu:h pertain to competency assessment and 
testing of teachers ii thir\yi=^thr^6 ktatfes. The legislatures in 
these states have decided or wiTl dec m^wh&Z tests, if any, must 
be passed with a given score before a teacher is permitted ta 
teach within their respective borders. The legislature is the 
governance unit for its. respective state. What it legislates 
will be honored by schools of education within its borders and 
also by schools of education in other states 'that expect to make 
their graduates eligible for certification in that state. 

One professional organization that recognized the limitations 
that the governance <0f legislatures places upon it ik the National 
Education Association. In its document, Excellence Schools, 
Teacher Education: An Action Plan , dated Ma/ 1 0, 1 982-, the -NEA 
presents the specifications it wants in teacher .education programs. 
' It acknowledges that "...responsibilities for teacher education , 
are the province of the states. . 1" (NEA,J9'81,, vi.) The document 
also proposes that its state affiliates should take steps '\. for 
establishing such an agency or making changes k in an existing 
agency to function in the- ways described.... 11 (NEA, 1982, p. 45) 
The goal is to remove the governance of teachej: education from 
the legislatures and to transfer it to a governance Unit that 
will be controlled by classroom teachers. 
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The groups which have major control over -education have been 
identified, namely, the local school boards, the institutions of 
higher education that have programs of teacher education, and the 
state legislatures. These groups have rather direct policy making, 
and enforcing powers in their respective areas. Governance is, 
however, subject to sdiie indirect forces that cannot be overlooked 
if one wants efforts to change teacher education and teaching. 
They too have special interests in teacher education and the 
teaching professions. 

\ Parents 

Parents have a vital interest in the schools. Their children 
are the subjects of the formal schooling process. Parents are a 
vital force when aroused. They can be supportive of teachers and 
their schools or they can be very unsupportive of both. Further- 
more, parents will be listened to by local school boards and the 
legislators who represent; them. While they do not make policy on 
the state and local levels, they are in a position to see /to it 
'that their wishes become policy through use of the force of public 
opinion on those who dc have governance power. 

Taxpayers 

Another group which includes parents but also involves all 
registered voters and others is comprised of taxpayers. Taxpayer 
revolts in California and other states have led those with gover- 
nanceSpower on the national, state, and local levels to make 
fiscal policy decisions that have decreased the amount of funding 
allocated, to many educational programs. Indirectly, the .tax 
revolt has caused those with governance power and responsibility 

o to use it to decreasejsupport for many educational activities. 

Areas that were tagged as n frills" were prime targets for such * 
reductions. Through a domino effect, the taxpayers mood has 
affected both teacher education and the teaching profession. By 
electing legislators and school boards who have promised to 
"hold the line on taxes ,* the taxpayers have seemingly indicated 
that, regardless of what the effects may be, they favor keeping 
more dollars in their .-own pockets. Time will reveal whether 
taxpayers really care about who or what may be affected adversely 
by such decisions. 

Parents and taxpayers have been featured as examples of the 
groups that influence those who make educational policy. These 
two groups are illustrative of the influence that those who are 
not in governance roles can wield upon those who have the respon- 
sibility for* governance. The reader will be able to continue 
building a list of reasons why groups that have policy formula- 
tion and enforcement powers are the key to change in teacher 
education and the teaching profession. The reader is invited to 

v - fill in his or her own rationale for the groups presented in 
' Cushman's Figure 5, A Model for the Governance of Teacher Educa- 
tion. It identifies most of the governance groups in teacher 
education. They represent the spectrum of policy makers both 
' inside and oucside of a teachers college. The figure adds gra- 
phic force to the proposal that governance is the key, .to making 
changes in the teaching profession. (Cushman, 1977, p. 251) 
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Figure 5, 

A Model for the Governance of Teacher Education 

Influences within the Uruvtmty 
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THE COLLECE OF EDUCATION AS THE COORDINATING AGENCY 



Clinical experience i 




In his explanation of the figure, Cushman asserts that "the 
majpr role of the college of education is to serve as a coordi- 
nating, reconciling, and arbitrating agency for all of the other 
governance agencies having a contribution to make to teacher 
education. " (Cushman, 1977, p. 250) 

Cushman is correct to suggest that teacher education direct 
energies toward getting in tune with other governance groupfi in 
education. These groups make the policies which are followed^tn 
the development of teacher education. Prospective tQach^rs^enter 
the program at the feather end of the arro.w; i:hey graduate at the 
tip. What the student experiences was developed in the teachers 
college (-represented by the, arrowi itself) . The curriculum reflects 
existing policy made by one of the groups in Cushman 1 s figure. If 
none of the governance groups made policy in. a given area, the 
teacher education institution can ^ enjoy some policy power- outside 
of its normal governance areas. It may enjoy such additional 
policy power until the appropriate governance unit decides to 
speak in the area in which a policy vacuum exists. Cushman 1 s 
point is that a school of education should set up a wholesale 
relationship with all of the groups which his figure identifies 
as having policy power in education. Only then can it hope to 
have some semblance of control ovezr its destiny. 
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Concerns and Dilemmas of Governance Groups 

The .education of public school teachers can never be soltely 
the concern of institutions of teacher education. The products 
touch the fabric of American society in a mo£± thorough way. 
Teaching is probably the most visible profession in *:his country 
since so many people come in -contact with it on a daily basis for 
so many years of their lives. It is because of 'this visibility 
yar.ious groups in society feel that they have' a right to shape , 
teacher training to meet their individual group concerns. Who 
these groups are has been identified by Cushman's .figure in the 
previous section. Wl^atare their individual concerns? A partial 
answer to this* question is presented here. 

Teacher educators themselves comprise* one of the groups. 
They have -a concern and duty to their students which encompasses 
adequate career preparation. The very existence of teacher edu- 

ators ' depends upon the productipn of quality teachers. Since 
the product is so visible in society, recruitment of new teachers 
for the professions is very dependent on how the product performs 
in the public, school classroom. Teacher educators also share 
a very deep concern for the' welfare of the public school students 

who will be influenced by their product. 

* * * 

State boards of educatipn, too, have concerns. They are 
charged with setting standards .for the certification of teachers . 
who work in each respective state. As they represent the people 
of a state they have a 'responsibility to represent the concerns 
of citizens on a state level. They are also concerned about the 
children who .come in contact with teachers and the kind of experi- 
ences those children have. 

There are organizations which are formed, from local and* 
state structures to link up on the national level. Organizations 
such as the NEA, NASSP, and the branches of* the national govern- 
ment which are -charged with administrating education as well, 
have concerns which are different from the local branches of 
governance. One of these concerns- has> to do with money allocated 
from the national government to education and the use of that, 
money. National organizations are responsive to minority groups 
which are too small to have much' of an, impact in their localities 
but which, when banded together, have influence with a national 
organization. Such national organizations also -have a very deep 
concern for all the students which are affected by public educa- 
tion. 

The practitioners of* education have deep concern for the 
profession which they serve and for the students whom they teach. 
They feel that they should have a great deal to say in the con- 
trol of their work. They are concerned for the reputation of the 
profession and for its welfare. -They strive to upgrade their 
work and to improve the benefits for all teachers. While school 
administrators share concern for the students who are directly 
affected by their educational experiences, they are alsoovery' 
concerned with the efficiency of the school operation. Admini- 
strators also have concerns for the growth of their teachers in 
areas such as classroom management, curriculum preparation and, 
delivery, and continuing content mastery. Local school boards 
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share concerns which areyery local in nature. They have a 
responsibility to the cx£fe£ens which they represent. One of 
these -concerns is getting the best education for the amount of 
money, which is spent by the community, * Another concern is satis 
fylng various interest groups within the 'local community* Local 
boards are also very concerned about the students' who are the 
products of the local educational system. There are in this, 
country special interest groups which express concerns over the 
education of the nation's youth* Concerns of many of these 
groups, like the Moral Majority, are very provincial in nature 
and focus only on their own values. 

The descriptions given above show that there are different 
groups which feel that they have a legitimate responsibility to 
help in the shaping of public school teachers. They. all share 
't the same* basic concern far the student whose formal education is 

* / the product of the school system, but it is here that the common 

point of viev; ends. All of the governance groups have different 
settings in which they operate, and this causes tjie differences 
in their respective points of view. 

Teacher educators as a group work within the setting of 
the schools of higher education. Their tools are those 
of research and training. This group is often criticized 
by others as being divorced from the actual setting in 
which teachers really operate. 

state boards dperate in a- setting of certification and 
standards. As a state body, they must be sensitive to 
forces which are extreme and, as' a result, must find a 
common ground in order to accommodate diverse positions 
presented by groups and individual^ within their setting. 

National Level Organizations find themselves operating, 
in an even more diverse -setting than do state boards. 
Their base of operation is even further removed from n 
the localities in which the actual education" of children 
takes place. 

The setting of the practitioners is probably the most 
closely related to the actual classroom operations of 
the educational system. The classroom settings in 
which ^he practitioners operate tend to be, because of 
the local structure o American education> provincial 
in their outlooks de.^xte the prominence of national 
and statewide practitioner organizations. 

Administrators are also very close to the actual educa- 
tional setting. They are, however, one step removed 
f from the practitioners, and this changes their point of 

view. They are involved in the direct evaluation of 
the work of the practitioners. 

School boards on the local level are removed from the 
classroom 'setting , but are otherwise very much involved 
in the communities in which education takes place. 
Because of the political nature of the board, the members 
often lack the specific tools of knowledge and experience 
which practitioners, teacher educators and administrators 
have. 

If 5 -1 
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Special interest groups fihd their setting even less, 
advantagepus .than do school boards in that tihey are 
more of a minority in their abuses while they often 
share, the same lack of critical expertise. 

The importance of the shaping of young minds ip something 
which is evident to all of the above mentioned groups. How much 
of a say should any of these groups have in the process of teacher 
- education? Can the governance realm be divided so a£ to satisfy 
the self-proclaimed importance of each group? Are some groups 
too broadly defined in terms of the areas they attempt to fcepre- 
/*~\sent to have a legitimate $ay in the education and preparation of 
' teachers? On the other hand, are some groups too narrowly de- 
fined in terms of avowed purpose to have a legitimate say? 

Because each governance group operates in a different set- 
ting, one queistion arises. Can each group adequately diagnose ' 
problems, design solutions for them, implement solutions >nd eval- 
uate proposed solutions for the problems which they have identi- 
fied? A final question is posed. If individual governance 
groups enter into such a professional probess as described in 
the last sentence, can they do it in concert with the other 
groups which are .also involved in the same process? 

Why Many Current Efforts to Improve Teacher Education 
Will Have L imited Success 

Why may current efforts to improve the teaching profession 
have limited success? One .answer is that much evidence points 
inescapably to the fact that all groups that have some policy 
formulation power and/or some special interest in teacner educa- 
tion are not stimulated adequately to organize themselves to 
communicate their concerns with one voice, and to vote as a 
block in order to achiey^ the > changes which each group viaws^ as 
essential; Particular scrutiny is directed to the governance of 
teacher education programs in our colleges, and universities and 
the "Wander in which the authority, control, coordination, and 
vested interests opierate. 

Individual and, on occasion', corporate voices havfe, been 
raised to express varying degrees of- anguish and concern over 
the inadequacy which exists in certain areas of our public schools 
and over the need for major improvement in teacher ■ preparation 
programs. .Such are included in the Task Force Report on Extended 
Programs of the AACTE , in which the proposition is advanced that 
the problem of educational improvement should be a matter of 
societal concern and that,. "feocietal demands for improvement in 
schools and in the preparation of teachers could be the ca' Uyst 
for — and the basis 'for — again improving and upgrading w ne 
initial preparation of teachers." -(Extended Programs, 1 982, p. 
28) Truman M. Pierce/ Dean Emeritus of Education, Auburn 
University, is quoted on the subject when he commented that: 

The most persuasive explanation for the shortcomings 
ascribed to schools is that preparation for teaching 
• has. not achieved the level of professional quality 

necessary if schools are to achieve their mission. 
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.Dr. Pierce then expressed his conviction that "t.he teaching pro- 
fession as such has mounted no comprehensive unified effort to 
substantially elevate the quality of its service by improving 
preparation for professional careers." (Extended' Programs , 1982, 
p. 28) 

The NCA Workshop group which has prepared Chapter yil agrees 
wholeheartedly with the conviction expressed by Dr. Pierced Any 
substantive -and^ significant improvement must be a matter of- 
societal concern, and, specifically, the concern of certain 
interest and power groups which are in a position to effect 
changes. The time is long past when professional educators can 
convene alone and complain that the governance of the profes- 
sional programs is not in their hands. Other professions and 
vocations have demonstrated what can be accomplished with the 
proper use of intelligence, coordination, and courage. The NCA 
Workshop writers propose a unified spirit and voice. The need 
.exists, let us work together for a solution. 

As a professional 'group, are teacher educators willing to 
admii that they do not have the intelligence, the organizational 
ability, the courage and the vision to rise up and Enlist every 
resource at their command to convince their "publics" that they 
have a solution to this real and depressing national problem and, 
with loyal support, that they can and will solve this problem? 
Let us hope not! ! 

There ^are, of course, many additional facets to the problem 
of establishing excellence in programs for children and youth. 
The position paper of the AACTE Task Force on Profile s of Excel- 
lence , February 1982, says it well: 

Ideal programr cannot be achieved fcy schools, colleges, 
and departments of education alone; they must achieve 
full support of higher education institutions, the 
organized profession, school administrators, local and 
state policy makers,. and — ultimately — the commu- 
nities where their clients will serve. (Profiles. 1982, 
P. 21) - , 

In a statement of this nature one must guard against the idea 
that:, since the statement is reiterated, all segments will fall 
into place and the dream will become a reality. Thoughtful indi- 
viduals are painfully aware that those who support suggestions for 
comprehensive change in teacher education do riot operate from a 
'consistent power base, and that they will not encounter uniformly 
suppoirtive attitudes, internally or externally. There will be 
detractors and there will be confrontations, and the. battle lines 
must be drawn and defended at those points of confrontation. The 
real, forces can, if they wish, expedite and reinforce their ' 
efforts to improve teacher education. 

The present fragmentation of efforts to reform teacher edu- 
cation wii; not accomplish the job that has to be done. The 
reader is invited -to review the current status of affairs as 
exemplified by the examples which follow. One example is the 
"every man for himself 11 technique which is so frequently used by 
educational governanqe groups. This is seen in' the actions by 
legislatives in .recent " years on competency testing as a require- 
ment for teacher certification. Many of the legislative acts are 
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based on unproved assumptions concerning how one identifies a 
teacner who will be successful. 

No % s ingle professional educational organization has managed 
to coordinate its state units effectively in a national coalition. 
If they can't control their own, however, how can they claim the 
right to represent the^ profess ion? It may be presently .impossible 
to coordinate and harness the general governance forces for teacher 
education ajid the teaching profession. If it is an impossibility , 
then no organization should be so presumptuious as to claim that 
i't effectively represents education.. One statement that is tanta- 
mount to admitting. failure in harnessing the governance forces at 
the state level on behalf of teacher education and the teaching 
profession reads: 

In twenty-five states, it may "be too late for SCDE's 
(schools, colleges and departments of education) to 
participate in^ the initial design of competency 
assessment programs;' they are too busy implementing 
plans already mandated from above. For- those SCDE's 
not yet under mandates, some time remains for the 
\ design and implementation of entry, retention, and % 
exist assessment programs. Immediate action could 
forestall unrealistic programs from being legislated . 
01 mandated without benefit of professional expertise 
which is available for creative program design. 
(Competency, 1982, p. 5) 

This quotation indicates that the authors, speaking on behalf of 
the t Task Force on Teacher Competency Assessment, a~e in touch with 
reality. Unfortunately, they appea^r to be corr^c- in stating that 
it may be too late to influence such competency 'legislation which 
has already been passed in many states. In states where legis- 
lation is still pending, there is still hope for a successful 
effort by schools, colleges and departments of education to exert 
leadership. 

Another factor that points to limited hope for success of 
current efforts is that so many proposals are not backed by data 
that will demonstrate to state legislatures that the SCDEs know 
what Parents, school boards, taxpayers, teacher organizations, 
state departments of education and others really want. Congressman 
Paul Simon shared an incident with a group of representatives of 
higher education which illustrates one legislator's viewpoint. 
He was talking about an approach which a state university made to 
gain his support in obtaining a grant. 

• . . I had the Dean of the .School of Business and 
three faculty members from a state university come 
to me not long ago, saying that^they were going to 
apply for a grant for $375,000 and wanted my assis- 
tance. They wanted to study how labor union leaders 
can get the people in the labor union to follow 
them, given the increasing tendency of union members 
not to follow union leadership. I said, ''Well, it 
sounds like it has possibilities. Have you dis- 
cussed this with any labor union leaders or labor 
union members?" Well, they hadn't. Then one of the 
faculty members said, "How should we go about con- 
tacting them?' And I said, 'You know what you might 
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do is take that tie off and go over to ~ I won't 
mention the town because I «will indicate the univer- 
sity — but I said to to this tavern that's right 
next to, the coal mine over there and f sit down with 
the coalminers in the tavern and drink a beer with 
them, and start to get a feel for the situation. 1 
I had to tell them frankly that I would not be able 
to support their request for the grant, because 
they didn't know what they were doing. Know what 
you are doing before you make a request for a grant. 
(Simon, 1980, pp. 46-7) 

If there is evidence that proposals for teacher education and the 
teaching profession are generally 'backed by a better data base 
than Simon described in this incident, it is not apparent in many 
of the statements of organizations that claim to be speaking for 
teacher education. fc 

Another factpr that promotes the assumption that only limited 
success can be expected from current efforts to improv^, teacher 
education can be documented by looking at the continuing fragmen- 
tation process being used by many of the groups\that have gover- 
nance functions in teacher education and the teaching profession. 
The NEA's document entitled, Excellence in Our Schools, Teacher 
Education:- An Action Plan is marked "For NEA "Members Only." Ap- 
parently the NEA believes~that it can have what it wants and has 
a plan to 'get it. William Gardne", however, noted in a presen- 
tation to the. NCA Teacher Education Workshop at Ball State 
University on July 26, 1982, that it is not unusual for classroom 
teachers to' work for adding requirements to teacher education for 
which someone else will be paying- the bill. College and univer- 
sities and local" school boards will see such demands from the 
viewpoint of their fiscal limitations; they can he predicted to 
make counter proposal^. A similar example is, that NCATE is 
already getting the message in the form of strong negative re- , 
actions to the proposal tx? require a specific faculty/student 
ratio in schools of education. ( NCATE Update , June 15, 1982, p. 1) 

" Ail educational organizations will do well to heed Stanley 
Elam f s advicfe (which was directed at the NEA) to keep the public's 
view of the educational enterprise in' mind. The following quote 
from Elam applies generally to organizations now engaged in 
governance activities in education: 

The NEA is not, as Allan West's book title suggests, 
the "power base of education" in the U.S. The power 
base of education is the public's faith in schodling 
as the key to success for the younger generation. 
This faith survives — along with misgiving about 
the capacity of the present public school system to 
deliver on its promise, in a period of declining 
resources, how do you persuade the public and its 
government representatives that more will be gained 
from additional investment in schools than in/ say 
police protection and prisons,- or an enlarged defense 
establishment? It is a delicate and demanding task, 
* requiring both logic and pressure. "The NEA uses both, 
but the erfiphasis is on political pressure. Some NEA *> 
critics say that educators can't convincingly argue 
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for more resources until they set higher standards for 
themselves and demand greater student effort. But in 
a society' that rewards its servants so unequally 
($68,000 a year for physicians, $33,000 for air traffic 
controllers, $"17,000 for teachers), can we reasonably 
expect high standards in education? It is this Catch- 
2 2 situation that NEA feaders must face. 

* ' T^ere is a larger question that I have made little 
attempt to Answer: If the^NEA were to achieve its 
legislative goals through political action, would 
they prove to be congruent with the public interest, 
or only with teachers interests? (Elam, 1981, p. 173) 

Another group that appears to be following the fragmentation 
of governance in teacher education policy is the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. Their Ad Hoc Committee on Teacher Certifi- 
cation, Preparation and Accreditation lists as one of its purposes: 

To develop a CCSSO perspective that is independent of 
the major interest groups with stakes in teacher certi- 
fication policy" (e.g., National Education Association, 
American Federation of Teachers, American Association 
of Colleges 'for Teacher Education. (Scanlon et al., 
. March, 1982, p. 2) 

This CCSSO ad hoc committee confined its activity to communicating 
with the fifty chief state school offices when gathering data for 
the report from which^the above quotation is taken. 

The AACTE similarity appears to place its emphasis on its own 
membership. Informal responses of David Imig to questions asked 
by NCA Teacher Education Workshop participants at Ball State 
University in July, 1982/ raise the hope that efforts are beginning 
to turn the corner toward soliciting cooperation from several 
groups that have a legitimate interest in teacher education gover- 
nance. While the hour to do so seems late in the light of current 
activities being carried on by many subgroups in the governance 
arena, the cliche, "better late than never , " suggests a way of hope 
for the future. 



Some Possibilities for Utilizing Governance in Teacher 
Education as the Key to Improving the Profession 

The title for this section of Chapter VII suggests (U'that 
there is a need for 'improvement in the profession and (2) there 
is need for an organization to see to it that needed improvements 
are made. It is important to recognize these basic assumptions. 
Material already presented in previous sections of Chapter VII 
establishes their credibility as assumptions on the basis of cur- 
rent events and recent history. It also seems reasonable to 
propose an investigation of the need for improvement in the 
teaching profession as the beginning activity for such an organi- 
zation. The investigation of the need for improvement in the 
teaching profession should include these following potential areas. 
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I. TEACHER PREPARATION * II. INSERVICE EDUCATION 



A. 


selection/retention 


A. 


professional course work 


B. 


professional course work 


B. 


non-education course work 


C. 


non-education course work 


C: 


recer tif ication 


D. 


clinical/field-based experiences 






E. 


student teaching 






F. 


curriculum scope and sequence 






G. 


certification 


A' 





III. ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES IV.* ACCREDITATION 

A. certification of adminir A. Who should do it? " 

strators 

B. continued professional B. How often is it necessary? 

development . 

C. recertif ication * C. What are the alternatives? 

* 

Investigation of < the ne^d* fdy^ improvement in the teaching 
profession should accomplish several purposes. FIRST, the inves- 
tigation should, identify ^ttich improvements are needed most 
urgently. Others may' also be^ identified; however, initial efforts 
should be ^clearly focused .^W^areas which those in policy making or 
.policy influencing positions agree should be improved. SECOND, 1 
the investigation should/certainly include some inquiry directed 
at the various constitue\uy.|ss^ of teacher preparation r/anging from 
lay persons and organizations to college presidents, deans, and 'the 
various professional organizations. As the investigation proceeds, 
the interest (or disinterest) of the various groups should be noted. 
Interest in teacher education and in the "whole of education" . 
rather than loyalty to a subgroup should be the basis for quali- 
fying as a part of the working organization. There, should be an 
initial determination of membership of the organization that will 
be responsible to make the first improvements happen. The member- 
ship at a later time should not be limited to those expressing 
initial interest. Indeed, membership opportunities should be 
continuously available. THIRD, the leadership should be identified. 
As the areas of concern are uncovered leaders should be chosen by 
the membership. Those especially qualified persons who are willing 
to put their energies to the task of improving teacher education 
should be identified and placed in charge. All those who are 
judged to be "grinding an axe" or who are seeking to gain personal 
stardom should be eliminated from consideration for leadership. 

Once the investigation of need has been completed, a plan for 
meeting fthe needs should be prepared. If the assessment of need 
has been well done, the constituencies which are genuinely con- 
cerned and the able and concerned professionals will have been 
identified. Development of a plan of. action will depend upon the 
specific need? which have bsen identified and upon the people 
available to contribute their talents. Only those who are com- 
mitted to listening to all the people should be assigned. Unfor- 
tunately, major organizations of teacher education are currently 
striking out in directions of their own choosing, and the 
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profession as a whole., appears to be responding as an amoeba, 
which is, generally known to be one of the' lower forms of life. 
'Educators and their, organizations are not working together with' 
state and local -gover-hments . Indeed , sometimes they work at 
cross purposes. This produces little that is positive? sometimes 
the results are negative.. The house" of education is 'divided. 
People working at different jobs in the profession belong to 
different organizations and these shall not meet. Survival of 
their turf is the major, concern. Professional unity appears to 
be necessary, if educators a*e to continue to make progress as a ,* 
profession. Therefore, the proposal presented by the NCA Workshop 
group in the simplist of language is: TO ELIMINATE ENTIRELY THE 
MAJOR ORGANIZATIONS OF TEACHER EDUCATION AND TO FORM A SINGLE NEW 
ORGANIZATION. # 

If the major organizations concerned with teacher preparation 
are essentially combined .into one organization, certain functions 
must be performed by the new organization in addition to meeting 
the two or three major needs for improvement of the profession. 
The new organization should be concerned with teacher* preparation 
in all respects. Minimally, then, there should be some attention 
given to accreditation of institutions preparing teachers certi- 
fication of teachers/ and the professional development and rec'erti- 
fication of teachers. The proposed organization might be called 
The Nation United for Teacher Preparation and Development, or 
NUTPAD. NUTPAD would be national; it would unite ^teachers and 
teacher educators; it would control the preparation of teachers / , 

and their entry into the profession, and it would be concerned 
with coifPinued development of teachers and they: fecertif ication. 
Admittedly, certification of teachers is presently the legal 
responsibility of the various states. However, a strong . profes- 
sional organization which represents everyone having a stake in 
any given educational issue should be able to provide so much 
accurate data about the will and wishes of every subgroup , that 
legislators could not avoid listening. An organization that 
accurately presents the zotal picture" is a legislator's dream. 

When they develop plans of action on behalf of new teacher 
education and teacher development, NUTPAD leaders will be able 
to use some of the same questions that Dean Joseph tamberti of 
Butler University in Indianapolis , Indiana proposed for making 
new programs and innovations an acceptab.le part of a university. 
Questions such as the following will set the profession on the 
road to the new direction which NUTPAD represents: 

Who is already involved? who should be threatened? 

Who needs to be informed? who has been duplicating 

Who will be threatened? this effort? 

Will tnere be a turf Who wil1 su PP ort it? 

problem? Who will not support it? 

NUTPAD must also assume a major role in related professional 
concerns. Program changes in such areas which were also cited 
by Lamberti are: (Lamberti, ND, p. 1) 

Internal Leadership Research & Development ' Training of Trainees 

Service Delivery External Leadership Monitoring 
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Perhaps there is no better source, for a perspective of the 
process that NUTPAD must activate than Cushman 's summary that 
speaks about the types of relationships needed among the various 
par£s m of the educational operation. 



Cushman Summary 

Education is a complex system serving society by 
providing learning opportunities. The system 
is made up of many, parts , each of which is it- 
self a system. 

Teacher education in this report is held to be 
the preparation arm of the' teaching profession. 

As such it 4 is a subsystem of the teaching ^profes- 
sion, and so it is accountably to fthe profession 
for what it does*. 



System 




Subsystem 



(Cushman, 1977, p. 274) 



Cushman continues to make applications that can serve as the work 
orders for NUTPAD, that is, NUTPAD will be expected to produce by 
some means the 11 collaborative - responsive relations" that 
Cushman describes. 

It can be seen that the various groups which feel that they 
have a legitimate say in the preparation of teachers have one con- 
cern in common, namely, the concern for the children who are the 
products of the public education system, but they also have other 
concerns which they don't all share. One of the reasons for this 
is that they operate in .three different settings. 

All teachers operate within each of the three settings at one 
time or another during their career. The settings aren't exclu- 
sive; they do intersect each other at various -points . First, 
"there is the setting of teacher education. It is usually in the 
university and the classroom of the student teaching experience. 
One thing which makes this setting unique is that the teacher 
hasn't yet entered the world of the qualified professional. 
The second setting is that, of the qualified teacher. This setting 
is generally in each teacher 1 s classroom or in , the school of the 
qualified practitioner who has moved to an administrative or 
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- Guidelines for NUTPAD Based on the Settings in 
Which the Educational Community Operates 

Based upon this 
Collaborative - Responsive Relationship*- 

The teacher preparation system and the public 
system, each with its own function, exist side .by 
side within the larger educational system. Each is 
accountable to the larger system; they are not ac- 
countable to each other. Since they live together 
within a larger system and since they have necessary 
relationships with each other, they need to be 
responsive. ' This is to say that they must consider 
each other as they act: They will both do better 
if they act together. Thus a collaborative relation- 
ship is indicated. 
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semi-administrative position. It also touches the community and 
sometime shifts to the setting of the university as the practi- 
tioner pursues further training for his/her professional growth. 
The ' third letting is that of the community which the school is 
serving. This setting can be as small c*s a suburb or rural town. 
Or it can 'be as large as a .state or the nation through organi- 
zations which expand the setting through coalition and shared 
concerns. The setting also encompasses the school and the univer- 
sity settings previously described. Neither of, the first two 
settings can be divorced from the communities in which they, 
operate. 

The major problem in the governance of teacher education has 
been stated here in Chapter VII to be the determination of which 
groups will have a significant voice in the development of teach- 
ers. Having looked at the concerns of various groups, it is easy 
to see that many of them do lay claim to a- voice in this develop- 
ment. Much time and effort is being wasted in the struggle to , 
parcel out the amount of power each group should have. To make 
matters worse, each group proclaims why ^it should l?e the one to 
decide who should have how much power! This scenario repeatedly 
takes place when the first setting that of the. teacher education 
is the only one considered. 

What if the other two settings were considered ,as separate 
entities in this struggle? -It is possible to see that certain 
groups are more at home in certain settings and, therefore, 
should have more to say in the development of the teaching 
profession. 

" Teacher educators obviously work mostly irv, settings number 
one, the development of the pre-certif ied teacher. Practitioners 
and administrators work primarily in setting number two, the 
setting which has to do with utilizing the certified teacher in 
the schools.- The other groups: state boards, national organi- 
zations and school boards, work primarily within respective com- 
munities—state, national and local. Special interest groups 
can be placed in this last setting: ■ however, the focus. of the 
goals of an individual group jnust be questioned before allowing 
it to have a say in the broad issue of teacher education. 

If one defines teacher education in terms of the growth of 
the individual teacher beginning with initial preparation in the 
teacher education setting to involvement and work as a certified 
teacher including involvement in the community setting, then it 
is possible to imagine a training tt\odel which takes into consi- 
deration the continuous growth of the teacher and maintains the 
three settings as separate for the most part. The separate 
maintenance of the settings is important in the NUTPAD model, 
for it allows the groups to ^compete less in legislative arenas 
in which their separate credibility has often suffered. Each 
subgroup within NUTPAD is allowed to operate in its own indi- 
vidual setting and each may determine for itself what it can do 
to aid in the development of the teacher. Communication among 
groups in these settings is important, and this is one function 
of NUTPAD. They do have common points of reference. It is also 
important that such communication is understood as being helpful 
rather than power-seeking. Finally, in a professional operation 
such as this model depicts, it is assumed that each group will 
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respond appropriately to suggestions by others because they all 
share the common concern for the public school s-tudent and each 
is willing to consider information which can improve the quality 
of that student's education. 

/> 

The NUTPAD (Cushman) model points out the dominance of 
teacher Educators in the setting of pre-qualif ication teacher 
education. As has been stated, these people have experience^ 
tools, research aftd ability in this arena. Their concern for 
the teacher as he continues his growth and education makes them 
receptive to information provided by other partners in this pro- 
cess. They are, however, the recognized pre-certification 
experts and should be allowed to proceed with this task in the 
best way they know how always listening ,to others . 

In the setting of the teacher at his work, practitioners 
and administrators are dominant forces. What can these two 
groups do to help the individual teacher continue to grow? 
Teachers have economic and political power sufficient to demand 
and get. courses from the university which they thinJc will be 
helpful in their growth. With the growth of teacher .centers , 
they can use their experience and expertise in the practitioner's 
arena to contribute to the growth of the individual teacher as a 
professional. Administrators can also initiate inservice oppor- 
tunities for the growth 'of teachers as well as for their own 
administrative professional growth. They have influence built 
into their positions through evaluation and tenure components. 

Community groups must help to foster the" development and 
improvement of education in their area? National organizations 
can be influential in terms of obtaining government funds for < 
the purpose of teacher development. Such organizations can 
offer growth opportunities for teachers and administrators. 
State boards of education can do much the same by coming into 
contact with the powers that be on the state level. Certifi- 
cation and licensing controls rest with each state. Local boards 
of education are the community* lias on with the teacher. 'What can 
local boards do through their connections with community leaders 
to help the teacher in the local system grow? Undoubtedly there 
are many areas which can be explored, including learning and 
exploration of new school technologies which can become available 
within the locality and through the local business structure. 
The beauty of 'the NUTPAD (Cushman) model is that it seeks to 
remove non-productive conflict over the issue of which 0 special 
groups should control the development of teachers. At the same 
time, it recognizes that all* groups are impprtant and that each 
can contribute in its own unique and special way. 'All groups 
can do more to improve teacher education and the teaching profes- 
sion if they put their energies into building a collaborative - 
responsive relationship with all other groups through the new 
organization being proposed, namely, The Nation United for 
Teacher Preparation and Development . NUTPAD. for excellence. 



In Conclusion 

There appears to be consensus among teacher educators that 
the profession should , indeed must , be in a position to initiate 
and control policy matters relative to the needed improvement of 
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the education of teachers. If this assumption is accepted as an 
initial premise, then pne is faced with the interesting activity 
of what one educator calls the need for evidence and analysis of 
unanswered questions. 

A first element of evidence and analysis discerned by the 
coauthers of Chapter VII is that the general, loosely described 
body of people known as "teacher educators 11 do not possess a 
power structure of sufficient strength to allow them to effect 
'. needed change by mandate, regulation, or law. This phenomenon 
strikes the unwary as strange when one considers the number of 
voices of individuals ^nd groups being raised which criticize, 
even condemn, public education as it exists. The clamor produced 
by these critics does rtot'in most instances produce positive, 
substantive results for; .essential change in either policy or pro- 
cedure. More often thap'not, it militates against the very 
change that it desires and produces pockets of resistance to what 
may be constructive proposals. Chester E. Finn, Jr., expressed 
an attitude which more than a- few members of the publics of our 
schools are supporting when he stated: 

I am weary of educators making excuses or explaining 
the lackluster performance of public schools by listing 
the demands and constraints that are placed upon them, 
as if to, absolve themselves of responsibility. (Finn, 
1981 , p. 512) < 

In certain instances such criticism is overdrawn or even unfair 
and one should make an effort to ascertain where, in modern par- 
lance, the speaker "is coming from. * But we come no closer to 
the remedy of the ills whifch beset modern education when we fail 
to face tho criticism head on. 

One hears a prominent state legislator opine that his two 
teenaged sons and his daughter received a "lousy education" 
(emphasis and terminology his) . His statement was based upon his 
conviction that twelve years of public education had failed to 
prepare his youngsters for the demands and responsibilities which 
all three inherited as post-rsecondary school citizens. Further- 
more, none of the three in his judgment could be judged qualified 
university material. The same legislator, while appearing some- 
what biased regarding public education, certainly was knowledg- 
able and perceptive. He made the statement that, had he voted 
with his constituency rather than his conscience, the public edu- 
cation appropriation for the current biennium would have been 
considerably reduced. This is an example of one powerful citizen 
■ who harbors these sentiments because he polls his constituency as 
a member of a state legislature. He is aware that many of the 
people that he represents have negative feolings concerning 
school and the teachers who operate them. How eager will this 
leg-islator be to sponsor and" defend appropriation statutes for 
teacher education when he "goes to the well" in the hallowed halis 
of the legislature? He tends to be statesmanlike rather than 
political and partisan in his judgments. But he is an intelli- 
' gent man and he knows well the primary principle or politics, 
i.e., "keep elected." 

What does this say to a profession struggling to gain a 
respected and controlling position regarding the governance of 
its programs?- The prof ess ion^needs the support of the disgruntled 
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or disenchanted public, the state legislatures , and the Congress 
in order to succeed. The time has come for all good persons who 
are interested in teachers and the nation 1 ^ elementary and secon- 
dary schools to begin working toward a union of all groups. 
Today, this seems as impossible as landing a man on the mood did 
thirty years ago, it too can be done; it too must be done. It 
seems as impossible to unite educators today as Benjamin Franklin 
found such action to be when he attempted to unite the thirteen 
colonies. It took a crisis for the thirteen colonies to see 
that when one works for the good of all, survival becomes more 
probable. Teacher education and the public and private elementary 
and secondary schools, may be facing such a crisis of survival. 
In times like these, the ^proposal of this paper should offer a 
direction to those who are educational builders. It will not? 
serve exploiters, for they care not about education. They pretend 
to care, but their goal is to get all of the personal gain from 
education that they "can, even if it kills education in the process 

Every person or group which has a piece of governance power 
in teacher education must be included in NUTPAD. Governance 
dictates policy and policy is made by those; who can enforce it, 
directly or indire.ctly. Whether it is convenient or not, every 
organization which accepts this" proposal will get more of what 
it wants than when a host of organizations choose to ignore it. 



* * * * * 
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CHAPTER VIII 

LEADERSHIP CONSIDERATIONS f 
• by 

Raymond Anderson Daniel Jeran 

Ruth Anderson Donna McNierney< 

Barbara Burch ' Darlene Miller 

Don Fuertges Billy Paschal 



Introduction 

The need for effective leadership in teacher education has 
. . reached a crisis stage: Diversification and fragmentation among 
various educational associations and learned societies have helped 
create the crisis* 'A proactive stance involving collaborative — . 
action by the leadership of the many groups concerned with the 
quality of teacher education is imperative. 

David Imig, Executive - Director of AACTE ,• in his keynote 
address at the 1982 North Central Association Teacher Education 
Workshop held at Ball State University stated that determining the 
future direction of teacher education involves finding solutions 
to problems associated with a lack of: 

1. rapid societal changes, ^ * 

2. educational resources subject to economic conditions, 

3. increasing global interdependence, 

4. # ^demographic changes, 

5. highly -mobile society, and 

6. conflict between changing values and the status quo. 

Task forces from several professional organizations have, 
made proposals for improvement in teacher education. The extended 
program approach presented by Dale Scannell is one alternative for 
improved quality in teacher preparation* The position taken by the 
Task Force on Extended Programs is that the current four-year model 
q is iriadequate. 
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A rapidly expanding knowledge base/ technological, advances , 
legislative and judicial decisions, and societal changes mandate 
curricular changes at all educational levels, including teacher 
preparation programs. It is the responsibility of the leadership 
in teacher* education to plan and implement curricular change in 
teacher preparation programs which will insure that teachers 
enter the profession competent to teach. > 

Another important issue facing educational leadership is 
pr9fessional image. Teacher education has an image problem 
resulting from the failure of the profession to make known to, 
the various public the quality of its programs. It is essential 
that the profession assume responsibility for presenting a more 
accurate image. 

The workshop group whose responsibility lay in the area of 
defining leadership problems have prepared Chapter VIII of the 
report. These workshoppers reacted to presentations made and 
reviewed the related papers by identifying the problems and pro- 

"paslncr the solution's" "found ofr~tire"^o^wrrig "pages - : TT6 "effort ~ was 
made to prioritize these listings. 





SOME OF THE LEADERSHIP PROBLEMS OF THE EDUCATION PROFESSION: 

Reaction to Papers Presented at the NCA Teacher education Project workshop 
BalT State University, Muncie, Indiana, 1982 



Basic Leadership Problems 



4. 



5. 



It appears no one professional organization is truly in 
control of education. Many special interest groups are 
working to solve their own problems. Yet, the total 
discipline continues without direction znt professional 
goals. 



The field of teacher education is responsible to many 
taskmasters: many feel it is completely responsible for 
all- -varieties ^>£-educat-ion--which-concern- society- tod ay-.— 



Leaders need to identify generic body of knowlege essen- 
tial to the training of all teachers. More research 
must be completed to quantify this body data into an 
identifiable entry in its own right. 



Educational Leaders 
organizations and te 
other to provide for 
problems evident in 
attitude regarding d 

The real power and 1 
provided for by stat 
may not be setting q 
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in Higher Education, professional 
achers at all levels expect each 
the solutions to the educational 
society. Many have a wait and see 
irection and opportunity. 

ine of authority in education is 
e statutes: state leaders may or 
uality standards for our profession « 



The resources for the profession are currently limited. 
Educators find themselves in positions of increasing 
responsibility, but lack resources to accomplish their 
tasks according to hiyh standards. 
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Proposed Solutions 



1. Professional organizations — PTA, MEA, NCA, AACTE, AFT, 
ATE, State Boards of Education, Chief State School 
Offices, State Directors of Accreditation, American 
Association of School Administrators must come 
toqether to provide for the development of profes- 
sional goals and purposes for the field of education 
and must speak with one professional voice. In order 
for each segment of the profession to work together, 
each must give up some* autonomy. 

2. ,ln order for educators to become responsible to their 
own profession/ a lecjal basis must be enacted within 

— — j each-st^te^hatr^oarich*proviTde"for^he~^a^hijr"cduca~- 
tiOn profession to sot policy and administer stan- 
dards within its profession* 

3. A common educational research data base should be 

« developed, possibly an outgrowth c' a practicing pro- 
fessional organization, which would provide research 
data available to educators in teacher preparation 
institutions. This should involve a.U types of educa- 
tional research, particularly dealing with generic 
teaching skills within SCDEs,. 

4. Leadership should provide for members of different 
organizations to input into the system, and to provide 
opportunities for appropriate change into individual 

^organizations that support teacher education as a 
profession. 

5. The profession should encourage' states to: seek ad- 
vice from practitioners in schools and also in higher 
education: in determining accrediting policies and 
educational standards for each state. States should 
prqvide mechanisms for input on any items that may 
impact on the quality of teacher education. Thrse 
may include program, certification, recertif ication, 
inservice, textbooks, competency based education, or 
any mandated standards regarding education. 

6. Resources at the national and state level need to be 
allocated to provide for quality educational programs* 
In order to avoid crisis and prepare for the future 
advanced planning should be implemented) teacher 
educators must plan ahead to accomplish certain 
objectives of their profession according to high 
standards. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS PROBLEMS OF THE EDUCATION PROFESSION: 

Reaction to Papers Presented at the NCA Teache,r Education Project Workshop 
Ball State University, Muncie , Indiana, 1982 



Basic Public Relations Problems 



Proposed Solutions 



The profession Is reactive* decisions are made in 
. reaction to external criticisms. 

2. Consensus within the profession on matters of vital 
concern is difficult, if not impossible, to achieve. 
As a result, the profession is unable to speak with 
one voice on crucial matters affecting the welfare 
of the profession and the publics it serves. 



The perceived negative self-image in the profession 
is partly the result of negative images transmitted 
by the profession itself. 



4» The profession suffers from poor visibility vie the 
media (except for negative publicity). 



Lack of sensitivity of leadership in the profession 
to the various informational needs of the publics 
served is -a problem. 

The low esteem in which the profession is held, 
combined with low salaries, is seen as a major 
difficulty affecting recruitment and retention of 
the most able people. 



The purported expanding knowledge base, which should 
impact upon programs, fails to result in change 
within reasonable time frames. 



t. The profession has failed to demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of the publics it serves that quality 
control exists and that the profession assumes 
responsibility for accountability. 
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1. Become proactive. Publicize the good things that are 
happening in the profession. 

2. Build programs on a solid foundation. If knowledge base 
exists, use it; if it does not exist, admit it and build 
on the basis of "best" practices. In making program 
changes, use research studies which are definitive. 
Devise systematic ways to disseminate important infor- 
mation promptly to those with a need to know. Use tech- 
nological advances to best advantage. 

3. Avoid terminology which suggests weakness unless weakness 
does in fnct exist und needs to be noted. If the pro- 
fession has a contribution to make, make it without 

a pol ogy . A vo id " pu 1 1 i In g doun" those who offer valid 
criticism: either make needed improvements or admlV" 
defeat. If existing programs are unworthy of the pro- 
fession, change them in a' positive direction. 

4. Establish a task force of leaders from all segments of 
the profession to devise a plan of action to improve 
visibility in a positive yay. Be proactive at all 
levels and through all interest groups in presenting 
education's story to the public. Counteract negative PR 
with positive: but be honest, even when it hurts. 

5. Identify the various public served. Assess the infor- 
mational needs which may be common to all as well as 
those which may bo specific to some publics. Plan PR 
programs accordingly. * 

*6. Change the public image of the profession by improving 
programs where needed, informing the public of the value 
of contributions made by education and educators, in- 
volving the various publics in program planning and 
change, and investing in the image-building process at 
every level and at every opportunity. 

7. Build bridges of information ^between oil segments of the 
educational community. Disseminate information which 
contributes to knowledge base promptly to those with a 4 
need to Know in order that necessary program improvements 
can be effected. 

8. Quality control in teacher preparation programs must be 
implemented, documented, and reported. Since everyone 
has a stake in teacher preparation programs, the public 
must assume responsibility for providing support for 
programs of high quality. . 
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sohe of the leadership problems of the leadership profession , 
Basic Leadership Problems 



7. Leadership in teacher education is not in control of 
it own destiny. Educational leaders in teacher pre- 
paration react to critics and respond to pressures 
of society? they do not create the tone or face the 
issue of resources or governance until visible prob- 
blems develop. 



1% The profession as a whole is poorly informed about its 
purpose, goals definition and the sequence of activities 
required to produce desirable changes in its students. 



9. THe profession's leaders must recognise the politics of 
education understanding that the U.S. is the only 
society in the world with such a commitment to educa- 
tion for all of the masses of people. (Horace Mann, 
"Common School") 

10* Teacher educators are faced with an inability to make 
curricular changes fast enough to meet the demands of 
society. 

11. Confusion exists as to what is being evaluated. 
Standards within the profession are not clearly 
written and interpreted. 
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Proposed Solutions 



A dynamic organization should be able to anticipate 
and respond appropriately to changes. It should 
monitor aijd provide feedback to educational insti- 
tutions that ore involved in teacher preparation so 
that teacher educators are aware of their present 
status and the current professional stances taken* by 
the leadership. 

Innovative delivery systems' chould be provided. In- 
service should become a way of life for all teachers," 
not drugery for them. Public relations and communi- 
cation systems must be improved in order for people 
to keep current in their field. ¥ 

The profession must select, delineate and provide . 
opportunities for the most talented and capable indi- 
viduals to be successful -in the profession". When the 
public becomes, concerned, a unified plan should pull 
the profession together. 

Teacher educators should set realistic goals, plans, 
set time tables, and identify resources. 



Leadership must guarantee that professional competency 
^exists. High standards need to be clearly identified 
in program, faculty # 'resource and education* Accre- 
ditation agencies are necessary to coordinate quality 
control in tescher education. 
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Summary 

The profession should assume responsibility for leadership in 
y bringing together a coalition to address the ^problems which face 
' / the profession* There is a critical need for efforts to prepare 
individuals for active , leadership roles in the profession. In 
' addition', there is an almost total lack of support by "the 
teacher education profession" for those few individuals who are 
adequately equipped and willing to go to battle for education^. 
. ' There has to be collective efforts to support and to reinforce 

the leadership persons at the institutional level and at state and 
national organization levels* 
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EDUCATION, SCHOOLING, AND TEACHING: IMPLICATIONS 
FOR THE COMPETENCY- OF TEACHERS 

By Dr. Fred Bunt 



Introduction 



The Canadian Secretary Goneral of the Quebec Association 
of Protestant School Boards recently .stated: 

A large portion of the problems that plague public 
education ... today have their genesis in a regret- 
table but all too popular tendency to confuse 
education and school. (1982, p. 18) 

The imprecise use of "education" and "schooling" is posited^ 
as a major contributor to the latest round of severe criticism 
of teacher training in America. A specific* case in point is the 
difference in approach and language used by the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education in their respective proposals on entry level, 
cognitive, affective and psychomotor competencies for teachers. 
1981 a>b) 

There is little likelihood that AACTE and NEA will be able 
to unify their positions on initial teacher preparation while 
teacher educators and school teachers are linguistically aiming 
at different targets. Hechinger has stated that the American 
language is in trouble and that instead of conveying meaning, it 
often is used to hide meanings. (1981, p. 19) In 'an effort to 
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defuse the critics and to contribute to professional harmony, 
this monograph attempts to clarify and delineate three terms, 
often used interchangeably by the profession and the lay public, 
and to suggest a future course. of action for all persons 
involved with the preparation of teachers. 

Education, Schooling and Teaching 

The dictionary defines education as a process of training 
and developing the mind; schooling as formal instruction at 
school;- teaching as having to do with the actions of a teacher* 
Jrtiile tkese statements hint at the differences ift the* tiiree 
words, the writer suggests that much more precise definitions 
can be stated and utilized to iitiprQve communications and under- 
FEanding among the various groups concerned with the education 
of'children and youth. To begin the process of differentiation 
note the following assertions which are admittedly personal. 

Education is a process . It .is a process designed to fulfill 
a number of general goals or purposes. It seeks to enlighten the 
individual and to cultivate his latent talents. The process rs 
one of discovery, of searching for and locating ideas, conqepts, 
principles and generalizations about our physical and social 
world. Education is characterized by invention and innbvation in 
the acquisition of knowledge. It seeks to open new windows on 
the world, to help individuals form new perspectives, to whet 
their appetite^ ior learning and above-all to assist them in 
learning how t<? learn. In sum, the purpose of education is to 
develop the individual's intellectual and- other capacities to the 
fullest extent through a , variety of means. Schooling is one of 
these means. It is a part of education. 

Schooling as indicated previously has to do with the formal 
instruction which takes place within a school. Schooling operates 
under\the prescribed limitations of specific objectives, curricula 
and instructional techniques* In general, th& school strives to 
perpetuate the culture. 

The school seeks to inculcate and instill certain prescribed 
bodies of knowledge and specific skills and attitudes which will 
insure the individual's conformity to society's needs and regu- . 
lations. Intellectual topis s v uch as rfeading, writing, speaking 
and computing must be used, with skill by the responsible citizen 
In a democracy. Therefore' the future citizen must discipline 
her/himfeelf to the task Qf acquiring skill in the use of these 
tools. The school is the major vehicle for achieving such skills. 

As indicated, schooling 4 insures the continuity and security 
of those ideas* procedures and beliefs which society holds dear. 
It is the process which promises the learner the necessary ingre- 
dients for a happy, productive and comfortable life. Jacob 
Get2els arid Phillip Jackson have (in a sense) distinguished 
between education and schooling in their -bqok, Creativity and 
Intelligence . In speaking about intelligence tests,* the authors 
say: . 

The one mode tends toward retaining the known, learning 
the pre-determined, and conserving what is (Schooling). 
The second mode tends toward .revising the known, explor- 
ing the undetermined, and constructing what might be. . . 

• ... ' \ .■ 22u 



(Education) . : One process represents^ "intellectual acqui- 
sitiveness and conformity , 'the other,, intellectual 
inventiveness and innovation. One focuses on JTnow^ng 
what is already discovered/ the other focuses on dis- 
covering what is yet to be known, (1962, pp. 13-14) 

Tfie writer believes that the goals of education may encom- 
pass and yet, conflict with the -goals of schooling. Since 
education as a process should seek new knowledge and should 
thrive on creative thinking, the consevative goals of schooling ■ 
are often challenged by the inventive character of the educa- 
tional process. An ekample of this was. the many demonstrations 
by student activists oh campuses all over the nation in the 1960s. 
Many college students were challenging -established patterns of 
American life. From the burning of draft qards to the wearing 
of mini-mini skirts, our society felt the pangs of critical and 
creative thought. Education promotes such criticism, creativity, 
and innovation. Education is designed for the individual . 

Schooling shudders under the impact of extraordinary and 
non-cronf orming student behavior. Familiar patterns of living 
have been and are now being shakerf to the core. When commonly 
accepted beliefs are challenged and/or cast aside, the school 
as a major institution of society is in the "front lines" of 
the battle between the old ahd the new. Caught in a "no-mans 
land" like the citizens of Beirut the schools suffer attacks 
from both sides. Right now the "scientific creationists," 
representing the heritage conservationists, are mounting an 
assault on the so-called secular humanism and Darwinian evolu- 
tion taught in the schools. Here is a case where the "old" 
is not old and/ or conservative enough. Society's needs and 
values follow cyclical patterns and after each transition 
period runs its coarse, the new (or renewed "old"! values, 
beliefs, standards, and procedures become entrenched. The 
schools then indoctrinate and propagate the new as they did the 
old. Schooling is a process designed for society , for meeting 
society's needs and goals. Schools resist change but once \ 
change has taken place, they adapt to and adopt the new condi- 
tions. 

Now, where does teaching enter into the discussion? Teaching 
is an act. It is a natural phenomenon related to the cultural 
survival of a group of people. It is the overt and coyert, 
verbal and non-verbal actions of one person seeking to assist 
another person or gropp of persons to learn bodies of knowledge, 
attitudes and skills.' Teaching is the means by which either 
(or both) education and schooling may take place. Teachers act 
in various ways which are designed to produce conditions suitable 
for effecting changes in the behavior of learners. 

Should teachers be educators seeking the goals of education 
or school masters seeking to. meet the goals of the school — or 
both? , It depends upon what we want teachers to do for our chil - 
dren . If we want our children to be creative, critical, enligh- 
tened, thoughtful, inquisitive, inventive and innovative, if we 
seek the cultivation of children's rational powers to the ful- 
lest extent, then perhaps we want educators for teachers and 
education for our children. If we want our children to conform 
to, to accept, -believe in and perpetuate the present culture, 
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if we see social adjustment and economic self-sufficiency as all- 
important goals of our schools, then maybe we want schoolmasters 
and schooling for our children. 

Perhaps we do want both. If su£h is the case, then we must 
recognize* the inherent problems of striving for a balance in 
creative, critical though against conformity and perpetuation of 
the culture. We must realize that the task of the teacher is most 
complex in a society which simultaneously seeks inventiveness and 
innovation while treasuring the past, conserving the heritage, and 
conforming to an idealized set of values . 



Implications for Teacher Training 

Both the NEA and the AACTE proposals for teacher preparation 
are constructs of a reality called teaching. In the NEA's case 
there is a pronounced effort to tie teaching to the functions of 
schooling. The following examples of basic assumptions in the NEA 
proposal are cited as evidence: 

Teachers are the most critical part -of the schooling 
process . 

In order to enhance the quality of public schooling , 
4 teachers must be given appropriate recognition ... 

Effective instruction is dependent on teacher receiving 
substantial support services that are consistent with 
the purposes of schooling . * 

Decisions about teacher preparation must be made by the 
profession and supported through the political system 
which influences the operation of the schools . 

\ (1982, pp. 2-3) 

I In the AACTE proposal the focus is on preparing teachers to 
be (educators and providing education for children and youth. As 
evidence of .the AACTE position, the following quotations are 
offered: 

♦ . . the goal of teacher education (is) to convey the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes that should typify 
graduates of approved programs. 

. . . teachers are generalists as well as specialists, 
they aeed to be knowledgeable in a wide range of 
areas and capable of understanding them in broad 
conceptual contexts. 

. > . teacher (education) candidates * (should) explore 
the interrelationship of knowledge, to use evidence 
^rid logic to make rational decision*, and to convey 
z | their knowledge and understanding to others. 

! (1^82, pp. 5-6, 9) 

I The AACTE position is not as clearly tied to a concept of . 
" education" as the NEA proposal is connected to "schooling." 
Nevertheless, when the AACTE proposal is read in" full context, 
one teadiiy recognizes that the preparation of future teachers is 
closely connected with the goals of "education. 11 
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Larry Cremin of Teachers College, Columbia University has 
identified the problem/dilemma/paradox which we. face as teacher 
educators. .In the Nineteenth Annual, Charles W. Hunt Lecture, 
Cremin stated, as he has on several previous occasions, that 
Colleges of Education should stop being Colleges of Schooling — 
alone--but should be aware of the changing relationship between 
different institutions and should be making more effort to 
educate the public. 5 (1978) SCDE's will never gain the respect 
of practitioners in the field or their colleagues in academia ' 
if the mission of education schools or departments is not clari-' 
fied and unique and relevant. 



' Conclusion 

Until and unless the practitioners in the schools understand 
and accept that schooling is only one part of the education of - 
an individual and that most SCDE's are committed to the prepara- . 
tion of educators, the profession will face insurmountable hur- 
dles in establishing harmonious and fruitful relationships. And 
the reverse is true. Teacher educators must realize that pre- 
paring a young adult to be an "educator" may not be meeting the 
.goals of schooling. Before the profession can decide wKat a 
profile of a beginning teacher should be, there is a distinct 
need to establish a dialogue on the role of the school in 
American society, whatrpart of an individuals education should 
be the school's responsibility, and what should be the role of 
the teacher in full education of children and youth. 

***** 
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HELP r f M MEETING THE NCATE TEAM 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 

Dr. Beth Musser Snee 

Seasoned college faculty may have weathered numerous NCATE 
visitations. However, a. new faculty member may have no concept 
of what tb expect when an NCATE tearf arrives on campus. -It is 
for this reason that a group which included an AACTE staff member 
a NCATE staff member, five; experienced college faculty members 
from different areas of the country, and a new college faculty- 
member^ joined together to. .discuss what NCATE teams look . for when 
the visit a college campus. 

The first and most basic bit of information the new faculty 
member must know is that NCATE stands for The National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education, The Council's purposes 
as "listed below are to: ? (NCATE pamphlet, 1982) 

improve teacher education in the United States and 
elsewhere through the formulation of professional j 
standards and application of these standards through 
the accreditation of programs of teacher education; 

stimulate institutional self-evaluation and provide 
for exchanges of ^viewpoints and experience among 
representatives of institutions; 

assure the quality of programs of professional edu- 
cation to all institutions, organizations, agencies, 
and individuals interested in the products of these 
products; 

assemble 'and disseminate information relating to 
programs of teacher education in professionally 
accredited institutions ; 

provide a wide range of reciprocity in the granting 
of certification privileges to graduates of NCATE - 
accredited institutions; 

publish and otherwise advance and protect the 
interests of teacher education in the United States. 

After the new faculty member becomes familiar with NCATE and 
its purposes, it is time to find out about the practical aspects 
of the NCATE team visitation such as how the faculty is prepared 

before the visit and what happens during the visit. 

f 

Faculty Preparation Prior to NCATE Visit 

If- the college has a NCATE trained faculty member, he or 
she will help the new faculty member by giving resource infor- 
mat ion to that member as well as to the whole staff. In order 
to be trained, a college faculty member must belong to one of 
the NCATE member organizations, make application through that 
organization, be approved by that organization, and participate 
in a two" to three day training session. NCATE nee^s wpmen«and 
minority members on its training teams; this is a point to keep 
in mind When deciding who the .college might encourage to attend 
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a training session. The training schedule may be obtained from 
the NCATE office in Washington, D.C. or from any one of the member 
organizations of NCATE. 

The teacher education staff needs- to be thoroughly familiar 
With the NCATE standards which are enumerated in the NCATE Stan - 
dards Book , better known as the Blue Book , The preamble to each 
standard is very important and the new faculty member should 
study each standard phrase by phrase, sentence by sentence. Each 
standard must be met and answered in the institutional report. 

Each staff member needs to be familiar with new standards 
added to the Blue Book , Two new standards are listed under Curri- 
cula, for Basic Programs. The new standards included in the Blue 
Book are Multicultural Education and Special Education. A list of 
multicultural requirements that meet NCATE guidelines may be found 
in the 1980 Ball State/NCA Workshop Book . 

The teacher education staff needs to know exactly what is con- 
tained in its institutional -report. Each staff member , including 
the new faculty member should help to write the report and should 
have a working knowledge of what is contained in the report. 

, Materials should be developed which will be helpful both to 
the teacher education staff and the visiting team. Of course a 
syllabus for each course should be on file. Faculty vitae should 
also be available to the team. In addition, matrices may be 
developed which show how standards are being met in the various 
courses throughout the department. 

The chairperson of the NCATE team will visit the college about 
one month before the team's visit. This is a time to get added 
information about the perspective of the team. The teacher educa- 
tion staff should get all the information possible about the chair- 
person. If they decide this person is biased, they should ask for 
a replacement. Conversely, this visit may alleviate fears "that 
the faculty may have about the chairperson so that they will begin 
to perceive the team visit as non- threatening . 

The NCATE Visit 

Each NCATE team is as unique as the makeup of its individual 
members; therefore, it is impossible to make blanket predictions 
as to what will happen on the NCATE visit. However, there are some 
suggestions listed below which may prove helpful to faculty members 
who are going to experience a NCATE visit for the first time. 

1. The team will arrive on a Sunday evening. It is at 
this time that faculty members meet team members. 
Each faculty member will want to make a point of 
meeting the team member whose area of interest corre- 
spond with his or her area of interest. 

2. Each faculty member should be prepared to discuss 
questions which are asked of him or her. * 

3. Much time and effort goes into preparation for this 
visit so it behooves the faculty to set aside a 
room where staff publications and awards are dis- 
played. In other words, the faculty should not be 
afraid to boaSt about the teacher education program 
and the faculty who staff the program. 
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4. The faculty should utilize past graduates who 
are teachers and principals. They should be^on 
campus to meet with the team. 

5. Finally, the faculty should try to enjoy the 
visit because it is a growing experience, a 
time to find out strengths and weaknesses of 
the teacher education program from a .team of 
unbiased obervers whose judgments emphasize 
objective observation, data, and analysis. 

Good luck! 



AACTE TASK FORCES 
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1 . Internationa 1 Education 

2. Extended Programs 

3. Profiles of Excellence and Competency Assessment' 

4. Standards for * Preparation of Bilingual Education' Teachers 

5 . Multi-Cultural Education 

6. Accreditation 

7. Status of Teacher Education 

8* Shortage/Surplus/Quality Issues 

* 9. Inquiry and Teacher Education 

10. Privates/Corporate Sector 

11. Preparation of Education Professionals for Educating 

Exceptional Children 

12. Continuing Education/Inservice Education 

13. Accreditation Alternative's (a committee) 

14. ' Governmental Relations 

15. Technology and Teacher Education 

16. Human Services 

17. School Health in Teacher Education 
IS. Teacher Certification 

19. Deans 9 Institute. 

OTHER COMMITTEES/GROUPS 

** 

1. ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education Advisory Board 

2. Advisory Council of State Representatives 

3. Publications and Editorial Advisory Board (includes 

Journal of Teacher Education ) 

4. Nomina-ting Committee 

5. Representatives to NCATE Council 

6. Representatives to NCATE Coordinating Board 

7. ' Representatives to NCATE Appeals Board 

8. Issues and Resolutions 

9. Annual Meeting Planning Committee 
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TEN BASIC CONSIDERATIONS FOR TEACHER EVALUATION 
IN A SMALL COLLEGE 

By DR. GLENN EINSPAHR 

• 

The following is a list of factors that should be weighted 
when revising the teacher education program at a small college. 
It is not an exhaustive list but, hopefully,, the items will be a 
useful starting point for developing a revised plan once the 
process of working with curriculum revision begins. 

1. Review the objectives for the v teacher education program 
fiirst. Evaluation should be for the purpose of deter- 
mining Whether or not the -objectives of the program are 
being met; therefore it is essential that the objectives 
are satisfactory. Otherwise unnecessary revisions in 
the evaluation procedures will have to be made at a 
later date. 

2. Involve "all of the groups who have en interest in ,and 
are a part of the college's teacher education program. 
Involve all groups in the process of developing the 
evaluation program, for direct involvement yields a 
higher probability that they will cooperate in the 
evaluative process when it is implemented. For the 
same reason all groups should be involved in the review' 
of the objectives suggested in Item 1 . 

Among the groups that. should be consulted are the members 
of the faculty who teach courses in any department in 
which students can take a major. To limit involvement tb 
the education department would be a mistake. Represen- 
tatives of the teacher education student body can be 
helpful, too. They will be the subjects of the evalu- 
ation process and can therefore make suggestions about" 
the types of evaluation that might provide information 
that can help them become successful teachers. Personnel 
in' elementary and secondary schools who work with the 
education students and college supervisors will also have 
insights that should be considered when revising the 
evaluation process. Parents'of school aged children will 
also have ideas on what a teacher — pupil relationship 
should be. Parents and teachers are partners in the 
education of cMldren and youth. Performance in develop- 
ing their team effort has been less than noteworthy, and 
it is advisable tq prepare future teachers to meet 
parental* expectations better than has been done in the 
past. The advice o£ graduates should also be useful. 

3. Try to keep the evaluative process as simple as possible. 
Small colleges do not h^ve the resources to adopt the 
sophisticated models of larger institutions because the 
small college does not have the manpower available nor 
the research facilities to^o highly involved analyses. 
Teachers in K-12 classrooms Often take on, working with 
teacher education students as ^n extra duty and will 
probably do a better job of contributing to the evalu- 
ative process if the expectation^ of them are kept as 
simple as possible and if the tasks will require a 
minimum of time' and record keeping x pn their part. 
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4. In the interest of economy of time and effort it is 
advisable to^ coordinate the evaluation effort. There 
is no point in repeating assessments that are being 
done .by the Field Experiences Office, student -teaching- 
supervisors, or the Placement Office. When the 
college f s evaluation process is reviewed, the time 
should be right to check on whether or not the various 
evaluations of the education students and, of the teacher 
education programs are really measuring knowledge and 
teaching skills that have been agreed upon as the objec- 
tives of the teac£r£r education programs. Where there 
are discrepancies, it is important to come to- a decision 
either (a) to Change the teacher education object£yes 

to include thef items being evaluated by these offices or 
"(b) to drop the items as superfluous because they are 
not in harmony \ith the objectives of teacher education. . 

5. The development of an evaluation procedure should also 
answer the question, "How will the data being gathered 
be useful in helping the college know what changes are 
needed to improve the teacher education programs?" 

Qne of the chief criticisms of evaluations by. NCATE has 
been that teacher education institutions do not use the 
evaluative data for program improvement. It is probable 
that one of" the reasons for this deficiency is' that the 
data being collected for NCATE were not chosen on the 
basis of what they would reveal regarding needed specific 
program reforms. 

6. Before the evaluative processes and instruments are 
finalized, they should be tested, It is important, for 
example, to know whether or not college supervisors, ■ 
classroom teachers who work with teachfer education stu- 

• dents, and others who will be involved interpret what 
is being requested in the same way. A preliminary use 
of the processes should, be made to check out whether or 
not everyone involved decodes the same messages from the 
directions and the evaluation items. A revision or two 
to improve uniformity of interpretation of the instru- 
ments and procedures will b$ worth the extra time that ' 
will be required for such fine tuning. 

7. The procedures used to analysze a college's teacher ecu- 
cation eyaluation data should be developed before the 
evaluation process is* considered to be complete. Much 
time, money and effort can be saved. It is especially 
important to involve computer personnel in this process. 
It is usually expensive to make changes; therefore, the 
total evaluation process should be worked out in detail 
before it is initiated. 

8. Since documentation of some portions of the teacher edu- 
cation program are important for the accrediation pro- 
cedures of state, regional and national organizations, 

> it is essential that a college's evaluation of its 
teacher . education programs include data which will be 
needed when the college's time for accreditation or 
' re-acdreditation comes. Checking criteria and standards 
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, of accrediting organizatipns can improve, the college's 
ability to document the degree to' which its teacher 
education programs are in conformity with the expec- 
tations of these groups. 

9. Evaluation of teacher education costs the college time 
and money. A plan for improved evaluation is not com- 
plete until the increased time and fiscal costs have 
been determined, justifications written, and approval 
obtained from the. appropriate college administrators. 

10. To have credibility a teacher education evaluation pro- 
gram must come to grips with the fact that every pro- 
cedure is subject to limitations; . therefore it is 
' advisable to recognize the limitations when the evalu- 
ation model is being planned. Otherwise the college 
may be tempted to have expectations of its evaluation 
program that are not warranted when the data seem 
especially favorable and to ignore* those findings that 
suggest shortcomings in the teacher education programs. 
By stating limitations before the evaluation program is 
implemented, the college will-be in a better position 
to assure credibility when the results of the data 
become available. 



* * * 



HOW DO WE GET MORE AND BETTER CANDIDATES FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION? 

&y DR. SHARON dCKBR 

! 

In February, 1982, an AACTE task force on Profiles of Excel- 
lence, composed of Dale Scannell, George Denemark and Louise 
Dieter le, presented a position paper entitled, "Educating a 
Profession: Profile of a Beginning Teacher." The group attempted 
to outline a framework for an initial teacher education program 
/ which would better prepare beginning teachers and thereby upgrade 

, the profession of teaching. The task force did not claim to 
* introduce any startling new ideas, but did hope to "assist Associ- 
ation members in r.eaching consensus about the characteristics 
necessary for beginning teachers .to practice safely on their first 
day of employment." (Profile, 1982, p. 3) 

Many sound ideas are included in the position paper pre- 
sented by the task force. Some of the ideas wiil no doubt have 
trouble in gaining wide acceptance by the profession, but they 
still seem to "be worth serious consideration. Even if the task 
force's proposals are widely accepted and put into practice - 
and even if the proposals are sound and can be effectively car- 
ried out -> ; there is still the problem of being able to recruit 
and retain enough highly qualified candidates who want to be 
teachers. For as Watts says, "Even a superb preparatory program 
cannot make a competent teacher out of an inadequate candidate." 

O (Watts, 1980, p. 120) 

"SIS- A . " • -23o ' 
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Evidence shows that the number of teacher education candi- 
dates in American colleges and universities is dramatically 
down from what it was only a few years ago. According to the 
National 'Center for Educaticm Statistics, enrollments in educa- 
tion have fallen from 1 1 . 1 sSaillion in 196S to 7;81 million in 
1978. (National Center, 1980, p. 97) There is. also evidence 
/fhat the quality of the candidates for teaching has been lower 
in recent years. According * to Weaver, "In recent. years mean 
SAT scores have fallen nationally, in both verbal and math areas; 
but, alarmingly, the rate of decline for future teachers is over 
twice as great as the national/ average. " (Watts, 1980, p. 1) 

Better teacher education programs would logically lead to 
better products for the classroom, but if the candidate "pool 11 
is of poor quality * and if the pool is shrunken to the point of 
having many fewer total candidates to choose from, one wonders 
how much real -hange can be effected in the cadre of beginning 
teacher who will be graduated in the years to come. A burning 
question that teacher educators are asking is simply, "fahy 
don't more capable young people decide to enter the teaching 
profession these days?" 

Some believe that the reasons include the notion that 
teaching is only a semjL-profession, thereby lacking the pres- 
tige of other professions such as law, medicine, etc. Some 
believe that horror stories about the dangers of being a teacher 
in some communities scare potential candidates away. Another 
factor often cited is the lack of competitive salaries for 
teachers. Still others feel that the reports of the over supply 
of. teachers and the lack of jobs is the. prime reason for choosing, 
other fields where the news reports reveal better opportunities — 
fields like computer science, nursing 1 , accounting, etc. It is 
the author's belief that the strongest factor affecting the cur- ■ 
rent number of students entering teacher education is the lack 
of jobs, "with salaries a fairly close second. 

Historicaily, the supply and demand for^ teachers has fluc- 
tuated like a roller coaster. Severe shortages are usually 
followed by a big over supply, to be followed by the same cycle 
a few years later. It is interesting to note 'that there are 
always enough teacher education graduates in the nation to fill 
all teaching vacancies (except when brand new, specialized 
positions develop, such as when something like learning dis- 
abilities became a new field a few years ago), but many of 
these qualified graduates are doing other things and aren't 
seeking a job in teaching. 

Some of the supply and demand factors of importance are: 

1 • The number of new teacher education graduates 
(currently down). 

• 2. The birth rate (currently much lower than it was 
some time ago) . 

3. The creation of new programs and positions, such 
a& counseling, special reading, heads tart, etc. 
(at a virtual standstill) . . 

4. Death and retirement (no particular trend). 
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5*. ^Quitters - those who stop teaching temporarily 

or permanently for a variety of reasons, such as preg-. 
Jiancy, low salaries, burnout, can't control students, 
' etc. (currently high) . 

6, The appeal of other positions, such as nursing, \ 



^ accounting, etc. (currently high). \ 

7. The economy - always a big factor - perhaps the biggest \ 
factor of all, since when the economy is "hot," lots of* 

. good paying jobs 'are available and many teachers drift 
into other fields (currently, very slow) . 

8. Media treatment of the shortage or over supply - the 
teacher supply always seems to be good' story material 
for the -media. They tend to blow the story out of 

p proportion, mostly because they like sensational 

items. But right or wrong, the general public tends 
to believe what the media* reports . 

A number of experts in teacher education believe that the 
most important factor in the supply of those who are going into 
teacher education programs today is that of low salaries. Dr. 
Sharon Robinson, Director ofXCnstruction and Professional Devel- 
opment for the NEA told the Congressional Subcommittee on Post- 
secondary Education at a hearing in September, 1981, that "In 
order to attract talented people into the profession, teaching 
must have two essential elements: an attractive compensation 
system and professional legitimacy. 11 (Postsecondary , 1981, p. 2) 
At the same hearings, where a number of experts in the teaching . 
profession testified, Paul Simon, chairman of the committee, 
reported that there was a consensus that a problem exist in 
attracting the best students into teaching, with low pay the 
first item listed by the group. (Postsecondary, 1981, p. 4) 

Teaching salaries, which seemed to improve during the early 
1970s, have slipped behind inflation and in comparison to other 
fields in recent years% In fact, according to information from 
Richard Wynn f "between 1960 and 1979 the ratio of average U.S. 
teacher salaries to U.S. per capita income declined substan- 
tially." (Wynn, 1981, p. 240) One reason that salaries are such 
an important consideration for those who are possible teaching 
prospects is the pounding, pervasive message of economics in our . 
society. The various news media in- particular are so caught up 
in providing economic news that it is almost impossible to avoid 
the message. Nearly every five minute radio news broadcast in- 
cludes information about the stock marke.t, inflation, unemploy- 
ment rates, etc. Television news programs harp on the same 
things. Typical newspaper headlines provide still more. As 
another example, there is constant attention to the high salaries 
of such modern heroes as professional athletes. Total winnings 
in golf, tennis, and the winner's share in the latest tournament 
are nearly always part of the reports of sportscasters . , 

Of course, salaries are an important element in the capi- 
talistic system. But it *is-so completely overdone these days 
that it subtly (and not so subtly) warps minds to the point 
that people are too sensitive to money matters and it becomes 
more important that almost anything else in U.S. culture. To 
make matters worse, high school students are often told by their 
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teachers and counselors that teachers can't make it on current 
salaries. Such comments are vitally important as high school 
students graduate and make up their minds about possible careers. 
If one believes that these are the main reasons that there are 
substantially fewer teacher candidates , the next logical question 
is, "What can be done about them? 11 In this paper, the salary 
question will be dealt with" first. 

One way would perhaps be to improve the professional appre- 
ciation for teachers to the point that they would command higher 
salaries. AACTE Task Force, chaired by Dale Scannell of Kansas 
University which was the Task Force on Extended Programs, states 
that extended programs of teacher preparation would lead to the 
practice that "schools and states adopt salary structures to 
recognize the extended preparation of new teachers, demonstrating 
that the public is willing to pay more for better qualified 
teachers. 11 (Extended Programs, 1981, p. 43) Better salaries 
would then interest those students who are attracted by the 
Intellectual challenge of teaching along with better prospects 
for a professionally and monetarily rewarding career. 

The author seriously doubts that the ratio" of teaching 
salaries to per capita income will ever be significantly raised, . 
Although the ratio has fluctuated in a minor way over the years 
that such figures have been computed,, studies have continually 
1 shown that the ratio has remained virtually constant. The reason 
is simply that teachers work for the public and are under public 
control. Significant improvement is tied closely to increased 
taxation. The odds are not good. 



'As to supply and demand, another shortage of teachers seem 
imminent in the near future, A number of individuals and groups 
are predicting a general teacher shortage soon, including the . 
National Center for Education Statistics. In a release dated 
May, 1980, they reported, "In the late,1^80s, when (K-12) enroll- 
ments begin increasing, a shortage of new^teacher graduates could 
possibly occur." (Department of Education! 1980) When the next 
shortage occurs, the news media will surely play it up and col- 
lege students will again turn their attention to teacher education. 
But in the meantime, what can be done tb prevent the shortage and 
the corresponding lag of s veral years /that will likely occur? 



One way would be to sell the notion to college students that 
although teaching salaries and prestige are not the best, the 
rewards of helping students to be successful and the appreciation 
that students and their parents hav^ for good teaching are more 
than enough reward for a job well dpne. Does that sound impos- 
sible? 

Then consider the success of the federal government's 
recent advertising campaign which-' pushed the idea that "you 
don't have to go to four years of college to be a success." 
Whether college personnel liked /the idea or not, it definitely 
had an impact. A series of <• television, radio, newspaper and 
magazine ads, paid for by the profession as well as by stat£ 
and/or federal governments, might very well appeal to those 
people who have altruistic blood Tunning in their veins. Such 
ads would feature testimonials; by good teachers about what a 
wonderful profession teaching Is, along with appreciative 
statements made by students and parents. 
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As to the quality issue of the candidate pool, this writer 
is not convinced that insisting on high scholastic ability , 
either through such elements as'SAT scores or grade point averages 
*would be a 'wise move. This writer has known too many fine, suc- 
cessful, and caring teachers who were at best marginal scholars. 
Such requirements may be necessary for doctors and lawyers, but 
they are not as necessary for teachers at the K-12 level, 

A larger pool would allow for a kind of natural selection 
'process, with the "cream coming to the top." Of course, there 
will be a few, poor teachers who will obtain jobs - as has always 
been the case, but that is largely due to mediocre hiring proce- 
dures in the schools. 

***** • 
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BENCHMARK INVENTS IN EDUCATION THAT ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR V" 

A 

* - [ \ 
PRESENT PERPLEXING PROBLEMS IN TEACHER EDUCATION o 

DR. ROBERT B AS HAM 

DR. TED BITNER 

DR. WILLIAM CHANCE 

** DR. GLENN EINSPAHR 

DR. SHARON OCKER 

DR. EDGAR PETTY 

A committee consisting of six teacher educators who were 
attending the NCA Teacher Education Workshop at. Ball State 
/ University in July, 1982 , was asked to answer the question, "What 
benchmark events in, education are most responsible for the present 
perplexing problems in teacher education?" In , responding to the 
question, the committee interpreted' "events in education" 'to 
include anything that, had a marked, effect on education as-^ e 
focused attention on the problems affecting teacher education. 

Some of the problems in teacher education had been discussed 
during the three previous days of the workshop, including: 
Determining the current state of the art in teaching, improving 
public opinion about teachers and teacher educators, finding 
solutions to teacher education difficulties, coping with outside 
agencies that influence teachers and colleges of education, 
teachers 1 professional concerns about what body of knowledge is 
essential for teaching, what makes good teaching, and what is 
professionalism. £he list is representative but not comprehen- 
sive. 

The committee agreed that the early 1950s s^rve as a demar- 
cation point in teacher education. Before that ppint in time, 
the profession took the initiative and gave leadership for making 
changes. Since then, outside forces have been dominant in initir 
ating changes in teacher education programs. 

'The committee realizes that, although many different geogra- 
«. phical areas, college settings, and years of cumulative expedi- 
ence are represented in the membership, these benchmark events 
represent a limited perspective. 

After the benchmarks were listed and agreed upon, they were 
segregated into three broad categories: (1.) Governmental 
inf lu^nces , (2) societal influences, and (3) judicial influences. 
Each category is presented with references to the benchmarks 
identified by the group. An analysis of the benchmarks and a, 
summary are also included. 
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Governmental Influence 

While there have been many benchmark events in ^he govern- 
mental sector which have influenced teacher education in the 
past three decades, this committee has selected the following as 
being among the most important;- 

' The governmental influence has taken the form of legislation 
such as the National Defense Education Act which gave attention 
to the areas of math, science, and foreign language, offering 
financial support to educate students and to improve the teaching 
in these areas. At the same time, NDEA supported career coun- 
seling and guidance programs through grants to prepare counselors 
at all levels of education. Other legislation followed which 
increased, aid to vocational and technical education, adult basic 
education, and special education. The funds included stipends 
for students in preservice teacher education as well as inserv,ice 
programs for teachers in those areas. 

The Great Society under President Johnson gave impetus to 
programs serving diverse areas, including early childhood, adult 
basic education, and economically deprived students. These pro- 
grams included minority grpups as they were identified in these 
areas of the population. - The federal government, through con- 
trol of these programs, became active in setting up guidelines 
for preparation of teachers and other personnel. 

Two legislative acts which have had impact on the operation 
of the school and thus on teacher education are P.L. 94-14-2 and 
the Family Privacy Act. P.L. 94-142 mandated that exceptional 
children, youth, and adults be mainstreamed, thus increasing the 
need for the classroom teacher to be prepared to* diagnose and 
assist in the prescription of instruction for all students. The 
Family Privacy Act addressed the legal and ethical aspects 'of 
handling personal records of students. This act increased the 
need for teachers to be prepared as knowledgeable professionals 
with human relations skills and legal knowledge. 

An implicit governmental influence in these acts placed 
stress on the need for classroom teachers to be prepared in 
multicultural education, which is pluralistic in its emphasis. 
From this thrust and the , freeing; up\ of immigration laws following 
the Cuban and Vietnam experiences, there occurred an influx of 
refugees and immigrants.' This called for public school teachers 
to teach in a multicultural classroom\with two or more languages 
needed for instruction. Programs of Teacher Education had to 
include Multicultural Components and English as a second language. 

As the United States Office of Education administered more 

and more financial aid to implement the legislations, it steadily 

gained in power and influence. In the same vein, the Teacher 

Corps placed stress on preparing teachers to serve all segments 

of the United States population. All of these federal projects 

have implications for teacher education. 

• • 

Lastly, the recent economic recession led to the New 
Federalism of the Reagan Administration, causing cutbacks in 
nearly all federal programs. This means phasing out some pro- 
grams a ; t a time ,when the need for them still remains. Teacher 
Education Institutions are being asked to continue programs which 
were started with federal funds, but now must be funded by states 
and institutions. 
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Societal Influence 

Changes in our society have also been identified as bench- 
marks which have caused perplexing problems for teacher educa- 
tors. Although these changes take place more slowly and subtly 
they are just as troublesome as are more dramatic events. One 
significant change is the shift in family patterns . Instead of 
the traditional two-parent families, statistics show an alarming 
rise in the number of one-parent families, including divorced 
parents, unmarried parents; etc. Children from those families 
come* to^chool with a different set jof background circumstances 
and, problems , and even a different set of values. Teacher edu- 
cators, traditionally coming from conservative family backgrounds, 
have had, to try to adjust to the changing needs of the student 
populations they se ve. 

Another change has been the increase in family and teacher 
mobility . Ideas are spread from-place to place through the 
rapid movement of families. Teachers who grew up in a certain 
section of America, went to school nearby, and took"a teaching 
position nearby as well, are now^more apt to move a long way 
from home. All of these changes tend to result in blurred values! 

Still another societal shift has been the movement in choice 
of careers for Children * At one time, male children often fol- 
lowed the career choice of the father, but now both male and 
female children are choosing careers without much regard for * 
parental backgrounds. This has caused a need for career 
counseling which the schools have been asked to provide. . \ 

Teachers have been tapped to help with the process and the x -> 

school curriculum has had to be modified accordingly. ( 

A profound effect on the American society has been 
caused by the rapid advance of technology . The advent and 
wide utilization of television, computers, robots, etc., has 
changed the world-of-work, transportation, and communication 
in a drastic way. All of these technological developments 
have had a significant impact on education and, teacher edu- 
cation. m ' 

Judicial Influence 

There have been many court decisions which have had far- 
reaching impact in education, but the one deserving the bench- 
mark title, in the opinion of the committee, was Brown vs. 
Topeka (1954) . The reader must understand the socio-political 
climate of the time when this case was ruled upon by. the Court 
in order to understand its implicatons. An increase in the 
number of minority students seeking admission into institutions 
of higher education and teacher education programs was one tip 
of the iceberg pf societal changes that were taking place. 

■New admission standards were a result, as was the intro- 
duction of multicultural studies. The area of the cognitive 
domain was reexamined, along with the new emphasis in the 
affective domain. A more diverse student body was now being 
served. This necessitated new procedures and content in the 
curriculum and was noticeably felt in teacher education. 
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Summary 

The categorization of educational benchmark events that 
have occurred in the second half of the twentieth century 
presents an alarming pattern.' Even a Cursory analysis of 
these events supports the contention that the source for many 
of the factors affecting teacher education today lies beyond 
the control of the profession itself. This makes the thrust 
for stich change all the more difficult to respond to, and if , 
need be, resisted. 

Educators in the foreseeable future will find that they 
must continually respond to mandates inherent in the needs of 
society, the changing laws of the land, and the Constitution 
as it is continually reinterpreted by the judicial process. 

Technology is often identified as one of the major agents 
for changes that have occurred in the past half-century. It 
has functioned in the dual role of solving some of mankind's 
greatest problems while creating new perplexing problems in 
the process. The charge to the teaching profession is to 
somehow utilize technology in an appropriate way as responses 
are instituted to the mandates emanating from the legislative, 
social and judicial sectors. 

Historically, the American system of public education has 
functioned both as an agent of change and as a respondent to 
the forces for change. The pendulum has swung to the reactive 
end of the spectrum in recent years. It remains to be seen if 
the profession can regain some of its leadership momentum. 



